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NATHANIEL ROCHESTER IN NORTH CAROLINA 


By DURWARD T. STOKES* 


Nathaniel Rochester spent more than one-third of his life 
in North Carolina. Coming to Granville County as a child, he 
later went to school and spent his early years in Orange 
County. Before he left North Carolina at the age of thirty- 
one, he was a successful merchant, a high ranking officer in 
the Continental Army, a statesman during the formative 
years of the State of North Carolina, and a local, county, and 
State official. With his associates, he played a prominent role 
in all phases of the important events between 1765 and 1780." 

Forced to leave North Carolina because the bitterness of 
the Tories against the Patriots actually endangered his life, 
he continued to be associated with men of high ideals and 
worthy character and continued his record of personal ac- 
com densest and public service. 

The Rochester family were known residents of the County 
of Essex, in England, as far back as 1558. They removed to 
the County of Kent at a later date, and Nicholas Rochester, 
grandfather of Nathaniel, was born there about 1640. He 
came to Virginia in 1689,’ establishing his home on a 100- 
acre tract which he purchased from John Jenkins. This farm 


ng Durward T. Stokes lives in Graham, where he is a merchant and 
realtor. 

1 Nathaniel Rochester, A Brief Sketch of the Life of Nathaniel Rochest- 
er, Written by Himself for the Information of His Children (Rochester, 
New York: The Rochester Historical Society, Volume III of the Publication 
Fund Series, reprinted from the original private printing, 1924), 305-314, 
hereinafter cited as Rochester, Sketch. 

* Nathaniel Rochester, Rochester Family Charts (Rochester, New York: 
The Rochester Historical Society, Volume III of the Publication Fund Se- 
ries, 1924), 340-342, hereinafter cited as Nathaniel Rochester, Charts. 
Nathaniel Rochester, compiler of these charts, was a lineal descendant of 
the first Nathaniel Rochester and completed his work in Buffalo, New York, 
in 1882. 
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was in Nominy Forest, a part of the southeast section of the 
County of Westmoreland, close to the Richmond County 
line, and about three miles from Warsaw, Virginia.* His son, 
William, who had been born in England in 1680, inherited 
the farm when Nicholas died in 1719. By his first wife, Phillis 
Dunkin, William had two sons, John and William. When he 
died he left the plantation to John.* 

John Rochester married Hester Thrift and Nathaniel was 
born to them February 21, 1752, the fifth of six children.’ 
The farm home of the Rochesters was close to the. birth- 
place of George Washington, James Monroe, and the planta- 
tion where, later, Robert E. Lee was born.°® 

When John Rochester died intestate in 1756 his estate 
was inherited because of family pré-arrangement by his old- 
est son, John. About five years later, Mrs. Hester Thrift Ro- 
chester married Thomas Cricher, who moved his family to 
Granville County, North Carolina, in 1763.’ They lived on a 
farm a few miles east of the town of Oxford.* 

Being one of five Rochester children in a family which by 
now included five Cricher children, and with no substantial 


means of his own, Nathaniel had no prospect of an elaborate 
education. He did attend the school of the Reverend Henry 
Patillo,” however, whose teaching in addition to his duties as 
a Presbyterian clergyman, was the best then available in that 
part of the State.'” Nathaniel was evidently a good student 


* Nathaniel Rochester, Early History of the Rochester Family in America 
(Rochester, New York: The Rochester Historical Society, Volume III of the 
Publication Fund Series, 1924), 328-330, hereinafter cited as Nathaniel 
Rochester, Rochester Family. 

* See the will of William Rochester, county records of Westmoreland Coun- 
ty, Virginia, Will Book 11, 239. 

* Rochester, Sketch, 306. 

“Nathaniel Rochester, Rochester Family, 328-330; also Douglas Southall 
Freeman, R. E. Lee: A Biography (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 4 
volumes, 1934-1935), I, 12. 

7 Rochester, Sketch, 306. 

* Guide to North Carolina Historical Highway Markers (Raleigh: State 
Department of Archives and History, 1956), states on Marker G-56 that 
Rochester’s ‘Home was nearby.” This marker is located a few miles east 
‘of Oxford, Granville County. 

*Samuel A. Ashe (ed.), Biographical History of North Carolina from 
Colonial Times to the Present (Greensboro: Charles L. Van Noppen, 8 vol- 
umes, 1905-1917), III, 341, hereinafter cited as Ashe, Biographical History. 

© William Henry Foote, Sketches of North Carolina, Historical and Bi- 
ographical (New York: Robert Carter, 1846), 219, hereinafter cited as 
Foote, Sketches. 
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and Patillo a good teacher, for the examples of peo: 
composition, spelling, and accounting from Rochester's later 
transactions that remain on record show that the student was 
well trained. His handwriting was good, his spelling un- 
usually accurate, and his figures clear and decisive." 

Patillo lived in the Haw Fields section of Orange County, 
some fifty miles distant from the Cricher home in Granville,” 
and it was necessary for the student to reside near him while 
going to school. As a boarding student, Nathaniel became 
acquainted with the people of the neighborhood, and this 
was to his advantage for, at sixteen years of age, equipped 
with all the available education possible and little else of 
material advantage, he faced the problem of making his way 
in the world and earning his living. Before the end of the 
year 1768, he obtained a situation with James Monroe, a 
Scottish merchant of Hillsboro. Nathaniel was not taken into 
the Monroe firm on trial but was given a two-year contract 
at the start of his employment with a salary of £5 per an- 
num.'* To obtain terms involving this length of time in a 
business with which he had had no experience indicated that 
he was highly regarded by the merchant. 

Once established in the store, his natural ability for the 
mercantile business and the world of trade in general became 
apparent to such an extent that at the end of six months, Mon- 
roe revised his contract (for two years at £5 per year) and 
increased the terms to £20 per year for the remainder of 
the two-year period. Likewise, the progress of Nathaniel is 
indicated when, at the end of the period his salary was raised 
to £60. Thus in two years, Nathaniel had earned £62% in 
the place of the £10 expected at the beginning. This experi- 
ence proved typical of his business career during the re- 
mainder of his life. 


™ See Court Minutes of Orange County, North Carolina, 1777-1781, State 
Department of Archives and History, for an example of the penmanship, 
spelling, and composition of Nathaniel Rochester, who, as Clerk of the Court 
for Orange County, kept these records himself. One of the best examples of 
his signature in North Carolina is found on the will of James Watson, 
Orange County Will Book A, 202. 

* Rochester, Sketch, states that the Cricher home in Granville County was 
— from Hillsboro, which would make it fifty miles from the Patillo 
school. 

* Rochester, Sketch, 306. 
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He continued to work for Monroe until 1773, when he 
joined with his employer and Colonel John Hamilton in a 
three-man rari to operate the store. Hillsboro was 
growing in importance and the new firm prospered. How- 
ever, then as now, the beginning of a war raised new prob- 
lems. In 1775, with the outbreak of the Revolution, the canny 
partners decided it would be most profitable for them to 
liquidate the store, and so they went out of business.” 

Yet Nathaniel had no idle time on his hands nor was 
there any necessity to search for a new business venture. Im- 
mediately public duties were thrust upon him. In 1770, when 
he was aly eighteen, he had already come to the attention 
of the leaders of Orange County for he was made Clerk of 
the Vestry of St. Matthew’s Parish.’* This appointment, more 
political than religious in its nature, and not involving a pon- 
derous number of duties, was nevertheless an important 
position to be tendered to such a youthful citizen. This 
marked the beginning of the holding of many public offices, 
some of them of the highest responsibility, gravity, and im- 
portance. 

The beginning of his career in public life as an office 
holder showed most clearly the impression Nathaniel had 
made upon men older than himself. Surrounded by a group 
who were foremost in the struggle for American indepen- 
dence, he was the youngest of a all, but kept pace with 
them all in sharing the responsibility, and outpaced some of 
them in the performance of his duty. He was five years 
younger than Thomas Burke, eight years younger than Alex- 
ander Mebane, twenty-three years younger than Richard 
Caswell, ten years younger than Francis Nash, and more than 
twenty-five years younger than James Watson.’* A similar 
proportion of age existed between him and all his associates 
of prominence during the Revolution. The respect for his 
ability, however, erased any difference in the minds of the 
State leaders so that he was not only entrusted with public 
responsibility but private as well. James Watson even named 


* Rochester, Sketch, 306. 
* Rochester, Sketch, 306. 
*Hugh Lefler and Paul Wager (eds.), Orange County—1752-1952, 


(Chapel Hill: Orange Print Shop, 1953), 322-340, hereinafter cited as Lef- 
ler and Wager, Orange County. 
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him as one of the executors of his considerable estate,”’ and 
Thomas Burke, Alexander Mebane, William Hooper, and 
Thomas Hart were among his intimates in many varied trans- 
actions.” 

Among the four gore of Orange County settlers, Ro- 
chester probably dealt more with the English and the Scotch- 
Irish than the Germans and the Quakers who lived farther 
away from Hillsboro and were not as prominent in public 
affairs. Being English himself, and a communicant of the 
Church of England, he was able to mingle with ease among 
the English until the events of the Revolution split that 
group into two parties. But it was among the Scotch-Irish that 
he found his most intimate friends and loyal supporters. 

In 1775, he was appointed to public office for the second 
time when he was made a member of the Committee of 
Safety for Orange County. This was not only an honor but a 
serious ieee. Included in the instructions and duties 
of the Committee were “to promote revolutionary spirit 
among the people, provide arms and ammunition, make col- 
lections for the people of Boston, and prevent the sale of 
East India teas.” *” 

Rochester decided by this time exactly what his feeling 
was about American independence. He had lived in Orange 
County during the period of the Regulators and was an eye 
witness to the fate of their leaders when they were tried and 
hanged in Hillsboro. He had also lived close to some of the 
most influential Tories of this section of the State and knew 
their sentiments, nevertheless, he cast his lot against the 
Crown and was immediately elected to the Third Provincial 
Congress.” 


* Records of Orange County, North Carolina, Will Book A, 202, and 
Orange County Court Minutes, 1777-1778, State Department of Archives 
and History. 

*Lefler and Wager, Orange County, 173. See also a deed from Nathaniel 
Rochester to William Hooper, Orange County Records, Deed Book 2, 469; 
and Rochester, Sketch, 307-314. 

* Rochester, Sketch, 306. 

”Lefler and Wager, Orange County, 345. Also William Saunders (ed.), 
The Colonial Records of North Carolina (Raleigh: State of North Carolina, 
10 volumes, 1886-1890), X, 166, hereinafter cited as Saunders, Colonial 
Records. See also Elmer D. Johnson, “The War of Regulation: Its Place in 
History” (unpublished thesis in the Library of the University of North 
gr as Hill, 1942). Eight hundred and eighty-three Regulators 
are named. 
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Representing the Borough of Hillsborough, he attended 
the congressional meeting on August 20, 1775, in Hillsboro, 
joined in the “resolve against taxation,” and took an oath of 
allegiance to both the Provincial and Continental Con- 
gresses.”' His old schoolteacher, Patillo, was the chaplain of 
the Congress.” Rochester was also promptly appointed a 
major in the militia, a justice of the peace, and paymaster of 
the “Battalion of Minute Men in the District of Hillsborough” 
under bond of £5,000 proclamation money.” With the ac- 
ceptance of these offices, he entered into his career as an 
active revolutionary. 

This career moved fast, for not long after the Congress 
adjourned, in February of 1776, word came to Hillsboro that 
the Tories in the eastern part of North Carolina had formed 
themselves into an army under General Donald McDonald.” 
Major Rochester, as paymaster, marched with the militia of 
Orange and Granville counties under Colonel James Thack- 
ston to prevent the Tories’/from reaching Wilmington. Arriv- 
ing at Cross Creek (Fayetteville today), Thackston found 
that McDonald had already left and he detailed Rochester 
to command two companies of infantry and one of cavalry 
and pursue him. By the time Major Rochester made a twenty- 
mile all-night march from Cross Creek to Devo’s Ferry, the 
Battle of Moores Creek Bridge had been fought and the 
Tories routed by Colonel Richard Caswell and others. 

About 500 of these Tories, retreating from the battle, ran 
headlong into Rochester's force, and were easily captured. 
The Major's problem now was the disposition of his captives. 
“Being, however, in a sparsely settled country,” i, 


wrote, “where eget could not be obtained, I was obliged 
] 


to discharge all but about 50, who were appointed officers by 
McDonald, after swearing those discharged that they would 
not again take arms against the United Colonies; notwith- 
standing which they did afterwards join Lord Cornwallis 
when he marched through North Carolina, in the year 1782.” 
After making this decision, the Major returned to Cross Creek 

™ Saunders, Colonial Records, X, 173. 

= Foote, Sketches, 217. 


* Saunders, Colonial Records, X, 209. 
“Lefler and Wager, Orange County, 44. 
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with his prisoners and turned them over to Colonel Alexander 
Martin, who had arrived and assumed chief command.” Thus 
the forces from Orange County were not in the actual battle 
but “still played an important role in the ultimate victory, as 
it was the Orange county contingent under James Thackston 
which occupied Cross Creek and prevented the Tories from 
using that town as a refuge.” *° 

Major Rochester showed three of his traits of character in 
this military expedition. First, he exhibited bravery of the 
highest order when he set out with his command in pursuit 
of the Tories. He had had no military training or experience 
of any kind and, indeed, was one of the men about whom 
it has been truly said, that, “The exigencies of the Revolution 
forced business men to become something other and greater 
than mere fortune hunters. They must plan and scheme for 
their country as themselves . . . and well did these merchant 
soldiers do their duty in North Carolina during the Revolu- 
tion.” *” 

The other two traits were practical judgment and military 
foresight when he retained the officers but released the other 
captives after doing all in his power to insure that they would 
not take up arms again. 

In 1776 Major Rochester was elected along with John Kin- 
chen, James Saunders, John Butler, and Thomas Burke, to 
represent Orange County at the Provincial Congress at Hali- 
fax. In this session, the representatives of the people of North 
Carolina organized a provisional government and set a date 
to vote on a constitution. While it may be true “the smashing 
victory over the Tories lulled the Whigs of Orange County 
and North Carolina into a false sense of security” ** and 
caused the members of the Provincial Congress so to move 
that they had “instructed the North Carolina delegates to 
the Continental Congress to vote for independence,” * never- 
theless “six more regiments of Continental troops were order- 
ed to be raised.” *® Major Rochester was appointed Com- 


* Rochester, Sketch, 306-307. Actually, Cornwallis marched through the 
State in 1781. 

*Tefler and Wager, Orange County, 44. 

* Ashe, Biographical History, III, 341-343. 

*Lefler and Wager, Orange County, 44. 

* Lefler and Wager, Orange County, 45. 

” Rochester, Sketch, 308. 
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missary General of military and other stores, was required 
to furnish bond in the sum of £10,000 for “the faithful 
discharge of the trust reposed in him,” * and was given 
the an and pay of a colonel of the North Carolina line.” 
In addition to this duty, during the proceedings of the Con- 
gress, he was appointed to serve on a committee to “settle 
the civil accounts of this Province,”** named to serve on a 
Committee of Claims and Military Accounts,”* and placed on 
a committee to “inquire into the conduct of the insurgents 
and other suspected persons and make a report of their pro- 
ceedings to the Congress.” ** On this latter committee were 
his friends Thomas Burke and Cornelius Harnett, with both 
of whom he was later to be associated.** 

In the fall of the same year, Colonel Rochester was sent 
again to the Congress at Halifax and ee ated in the 
adoption of both the Constitution and the Bill of Rights.” 


After adjournment, taking with him Abishia Thomas as a 
deputy, he traveled to Wilmington, where four of the North 
Carolina regiments were stationed. He visited the seaports 
of the State and some of those in neighboring Virginia in his 


quest of supplies for the troops. When he arrived at Wilming- 
ton again, after his coastwise trip, he became quite ill and 
was forced to leave his work for some time. Finally, upon the 
advice of his physician and friends, he realized that his con- 
dition rendered him physically unfit for military service in 
the coastal climate, and that his only course was to resign 
from the army. This he did, and undertook the journey to 
Hillsboro some weeks later.** 

Back home, he found that his illness and resulting aban- 
donment of his military duties had not affected his standing 
with the people of Orange, because, during his absence from 
the county, he had been elected to the first General Assembly 
~ ® Saunders, Colonial Records, X, 1,001. 

™ Rochester, Sketch, 308. 

* Saunders, Colonial Records, X, 504. 

“Saunders, Colonial Records, X, 527. 

* Saunders, Colonial Records, X, 594. 

* Cornelius Harnett to Thomas Burke, Walter Clark (ed.), The State 
Records of North Carolina, (Winston, Goldsboro, Raleigh, and Charlotte: 
The State of North Carolina, 16 volumes and 4-volume index [compiled b 
Stephen B. Weeks for both The Colonial Records and The State Records], 
1895-1914), XIV, 347, hereinafter cited as Clark, State Records. 


" Lefler and Wager, Orange County, 46. 
™ Rochester, Sketch, 308; Saunders, Colonial Records, X, 930, 937. 
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called under the new constitution.** Representing Orange 
County at the session during 1777, he became a friend and 
admirer of Nathaniel Macon among others with whom he 
worked.*° He was appointed a member of the Committee on 
Public Claims and also on one to receive and consider all 
applications relative to military matters.“ 

In addition to the above duties, the Jast Provincial Con- 
gress named Nathaniel Rochester and Thomas Burke to serve 
with several others as commissioners to establish a gun fac- 
tory in the Hillsboro District.” This project, without proper 
appropriation to finance it, was troublesome in its execution 
but production was finally obtained for a foundry to be set 
up on the Burke lands 5 ioe two miles north of the town. 
Rochester traveled with a wagon train to Pennsylvania for a 
load of iron to be used in the gun manufacture,“ and soon 
after his return he was able to issue a statement of condition 
of the manufactory.** This experience proved of great value 
to him and, while the mercantile business was the first and 
foremost attraction to him in the future, he henceforth 
showed an inclination toward and a definite financial interest 
in some form of manufacturing. 

In addition to being appointed a lieutenant colonel in the 
militia,** Rochester was also named, in 1777, to fill the office 
of Clerk of the Court of Orange County to replace General 
Francis Nash.** He resigned his seat in the Assembly and 
took up the duties of this office, giving bond signed by his 
friends Thomas Hart, John Kinchen, and John Hogan.’ He 
also signed the necessary bond for his friend, Alexander Me- 
bane, Jr., who was elected sheriff of the county at the same 
time.“* Even after resigning from the Assembly, his standin 
was such with its members that he was twice voted to highly 

*Lefler and Wager, Orange County, 56. 

“ Rochester, Sketch, 308. 

“Clark, State Records, XII, 21. 

“Clark, State Records, XII, 11. 

“ Rochester, Sketch, 309. 

“Clark, State Records, XIII, 345. 

“ Saunders, Colonial Records, X, 530. 


“ Rochester, Sketch, 308. 


“Court Minutes of Orange County, North Carolina, February Court, 
1778. 


A aa Minutes of Orange County, North Carolina, November Court, 
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responsible positions, although he could not accept them be- 
cause he held the office of Clerk of the Court.*’ He held this 
office for two years, then refused to serve any — as “the 
fees of the office did not pay for the stationery used, owing to 
the depreciation of the paper currency.” ™ 

Meanwhile, Colonel Necheutor was directed by the Assem- 
bly to attend to the building of a new courthouse for Orange 
County.” A notice appeared in the North Carolina Gazette 
of June 26, 1778, signed by Rochester and his fellow com- 
missioner, William Courtney, asking for bids for the build- 
ing.” The new structure was duly erected near the site of 
the present courthouse, and served for two years before it 
was destroyed by fire.” 

In the same year, Colonel Rochester was named a member 
of the commission to establish an academy in the neighbor- 
hood of Hillsboro. After he resigned his office as Clerk of 
the Court, he was appointed to the three-man board of audi- 
tors for the State,” and a collector of provisions for the Hills- 
boro District, with £10,000 advanced to him for immediate . 
purchases.” 

With all of the duties of these offices demanding his at- 
tention, it would seem Rochester had no time to attend to 
anything else, but, in 1778, he went into a partnership with 
Colonel Thomas Hart and James Brown in the mercantile 
business in Hillsboro. Colonel Hart, having interest in a 
number of manufacturing enterprises in addition to being a 
large landowner, had known the younger man during his 
career in the army, in the Congress, and the Assembly, and 
during his work in Hillsboro in between, and the partnership 
then formed existed for many years and had a decisive effect 
on the life of Rochester in the future. 


“Clark, State Records, XII, 945, 948, 949; XIII, 855, 860. 

© Rochester, Sketch, 308. 

™ Clark, State Records, XXIV, 177. 

@ Clark, State Records, XIII, 452. 

* Lefler and Wager, Orange County, 20. 

™ Clark, State Records, XXIV, 250 

® Rochester, Sketch, 309. 

“Clark, State Records, XIX, 369, 372. 

* Rochester, Sketch, 309. 

™Lefler and Wager, Orange County, 346-354. Colonel Hart served in sev- 
eral public offices at the same time as Nathaniel Rochester. 
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The tide of the Revolution, which had seemed very remote 
for awhile, now began to swing back towards North Carolina 
and in 1780 the Tories, who had been quiet and apparently 
docile for several years, began to cause trouble.” The army 
of Cornwallis, then back in the State, made them bolder by 
the day in their acts of retaliation against the Whigs. General 
Horatio Gates, the American commander for the area, arrived 
in Hillsboro at this time and advised Colonel Hart to leave 
the country because of actual danger to his life. The Hart 
property was about midway between the Whig and Tory 
camps and “the Tories committed many depredations on his 
property, as being a very influential and active Whig.” 
There were even murders committed in the fury of the hatred 
these people had for each other. As matters got worse, Colo- 
nel Hart, deciding to take the advice of the General, moved 
to Hagers Town (today Hagerstown), Maryland. This action 
ended the mercantile partnership and, after the store was 
closed out, Colonel Hart made Rochester a proposition to set 
him up in business in Philadelphia if he would accompany 
him to Maryland. As he was still young, only twenty-eight, 
unmarried and unattached in any way, and his business con- 
ditions unsettled, this proposition seemed more attractive to 
Rochester than anything an he had in view, so he went with 
the Colonel.® With their departure, the Orange County mi- 
gration began, and the State, as well as the county, lost two 
valuable citizens. 

Being first attracted to the mercantile business in Orange 
County and forming an attachment for it that never left him, 
Rochester aiiaal to be so engaged except for the consider- 
able time he spent in the work oF the army and the legisla- 
tive bodies.” It was not until the year 1778 that he showed 
any inclination toward investments other than his store, but 
then he began to apply his savings to the purchase of real 
estate. In January of that year, he bought his first parcel of 
land from Martin Palmer, Lot No. 127 in the Town of Hills- 


* Lefler and Wager, Orange County, 54. Also David Schenck, North Caro. 
lina, 1780-1781. (Raleigh: Edwards and Broughton, 1889), 19. 

” Rochester, Sketch, 309. 

™ Rochester, Sketch, 309. 

“ Rochester, Sketch, 310. 
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boro.” A few months later he bought Lot No. 117 from his 
old army commander, James Thackston, and then Lot No. 
176 from John Luttrell. He paid 2250, 2200, and £100 
respectively for these lots. As shown on the original map of 
the Town of Hillsboro, these lots were located on Kin 
Street: No. 117 on the north side at the corner with Haz 
Street, No. 127 diagonally across, and the second lot from 
the corner of Hazel and King, and Lot No. 176 at the town 
boundary.” 

During his North Carolina career, Nathaniel Rochester, as 
a State official, handled large sums of public money. At one 
time the State paid him 225,214.68 to purchase supplies for 
the troops.® On several occasions he had to give bond upon 
being appointed to office, and these bonds were often as much 
as £10,000 to £20,000.% This experience furnished the back- 
ground for what in later years became one of his most suc- 
cessful ventures, the operation of a bank.” 

In 1779 the State of North Carolina granted his request for 
four tracts of land, located in Orange County, upon the 
waters of the Eno River, contiguous to each other, and con- 


taining a total of 1,206 acres.” In the same year, he purchased 
two smaller farm tracts.” His savings and real estate holdings 
increased steadily and, in 1779, the tax lists of Orange County 
recorded his financial worth as 223,300.19.” 

His ownership of farm lands and other real estate did not 
last long, however. It is doubtful if he ever lived on any of 
his property as he owned it for a time too short to have erected 


“Records of Orange County, North Carolina, Deed Book 2, 36. 

“Records of Orange County, North Carolina, Deed Book 2, 3, and 39; 
and Plat of the original Town of Hillsborough, Plat Book 5, 63. Also modern 
—_ of the Town of Hillsboro, Office of the Mayor, Hillsboro, North Caro- 
ina. 

* North Carolina Revolutionary Accounts, State Department of Archives 
and History, IV, 87. 

a Clark, State Records, XII, 641; see also Saunders, Colonial Records, X, 

"T. J. C. Williams, History of Washington County, Maryland (Hagers- 

—_ Maryland: 1906), 51, hereinafter cited as Williams, Washington 
ounty. 

“North Carolina Land Grant Records, Office of Secretary of State, Num- 
ber 87, 330, File 1013; Number 27, 270, File 935; Number 25, 264, File 947; 
and Number 353, 12, File 1170. 

@ Records of Orange County, North Carolina, Deed Book 2, 7, and 10; 
and Deed Book 3, 502. 

Png Orange County Tax Records, State Department of Archives and 
istory. 
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a dwelling upon any of it before he left the State. Probably 
because of his decision to accompany Colonel Hart to Mary- 
land, he began selling his land shortly after he had bought it. 
However, he did not sell it hastily as he retained title to part 
of it as late as 1806, and then disposed of it through a 
Tatom by means of a power of attorney sent to Hillsboro from 
Maryland.” His total investment in Orange County, which 
was all he owned in North Carolina, cost him £1,890, and 
when it was sold, he received a total of 28,105, giving him a 
respectable profit for his real estate venture.” 

This dealing in land made a lasting impression upon Ro- 
chester, and he bought, sold, and developed real estate as 
long as he lived. Years later, when he laid out the 100-acre 
tract in New York State and founded the City of Rochester 
by meané of a restricted real estate sale,” he was mindful of 
the manner in which Hillsboro was first mapped out before 
any lots in the town were sold, and his planning was of the 
same type as that of the Orange County seat. He also owned 
farm land wherever he lived after this period of his life. 

In 1781 when he arrived in Philadelphia, Rochester was 


stricken with smallpox. After his recovery, he returned to 
Hagerstown, Maryland, where, in partnership with Colonel 
Hart, he engags d successfully in a flour mill, a nail and rope 


factory, a bank, and a farm. During the thirty years of his 
residence in Maryland, he also promoted land developments 
in Kentucky and Tennessee, traveling to both these States in 
the interest of his business. In addition to his manufacturin 
and financial enterprises, he was a member of the Maryland 
legislature, and served as postmaster, judge, sheriff, and 
presidential elector. 

In 1807, after Colonel Hart had moved to Kentucky, Ro- 
chester became interested in western New York State. He 
moved to Dansville, New York, in 1810, bought a farm and 
erected a paper mill. In 1814, he moved to a farm at Bloom- 
field, New York, where he engaged in banking and served 
again as presidential elector. At this time he bought and de- 

" Records of Orange County, North Carolina, Deed Book 9, 34, and 158. 


™ Records of Orange County, North Carolina, Deed Book 2, 73, 75, 134, 
469, and Deed Book 12, 245, and 247. 
773 


W. H. McIntosh, History of Monroe County (Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania: 1877), 143-144, hereinafter cited as McIntosh, Monroe County. 
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veloped a 100-acre tract on the Genesee River. He named 
this settlement Rochesterville (it was soon shortened to Ro- 
chester), and took up his residence there in 1818. Until his 
death in 1831, he was mainly interested in the development 
of the town and in banking. 

While living in Hagerstown, Maryland, Rochester married 
Sophia Beatty and sdislaneaby became the father of twelve 
children. Many of his lineal descendants are living _— in 
various parts of the United States, including some in Roches- 
ter, New York.” 

He made two return visits to Hillsboro in the interest of 
Colonel Hart, the last in 1783,"* and then his activities carried 
him farther away. It is safe to conclude that the events of his 
life in North Carolina were a guide to his prosperity and 
accomplishments throughout his entire life. He came to the 
colony equipped with only his religion and a sound founda- 
tion of character. He left the State a mature businessman with 
a first-hand knowledge of the mercantile business, political 
life, manufacturing, finance, real estate, and military affairs, 
all gained through personal experience. He maintained al- 
ways the same reputation for integrity that he enjoyed in 
Orange County. In 1790, refusing to serve a second term as 
a member of the Maryland legislature, he stated that he “was 
so much disgusted with the intrigue and management among 
the members, that I afterwards uniformly refused to go again 
during my residence in Maryland.” ™ 

Born into the Church of England, he studied the French 
Encyclopedists when the Anglican church ceased to exist in 
the United States.** When the Protestant Episcopal Church 
was formed, however, he became a communicant and served 
as a vestryman of St. John’s Parish in Maryland, and helped 
establish St. Luke’s Church in Rochester.” 


% Rochester, Sketch, 313. 

*® Nathaniel Rochester, Rochester Family, 328-367. 

™ Rochester, Sketch, 310. 

™ Rochester, Sketch, 311. 

* John Henry Whitehouse, Funeral Sermon (Rochester, New York: Ro- 
chester Historical Society, Volume III of the Publication Fund Series, 1924), 
293-304. Also Lefler and Wager, Orange County, 44 and 334: 

* Williams, Washington County, passim. Also Henry Anstice, Centen- 
nial Annals of St. Luke’s Church (Rochester, New York: 1920), 68. There 
is a memorial tablet on the walls of St. Luke’s Church, Rochester, New 
York, honoring the memory of Nathaniel Rochester. 
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He was proud of his military career but, although eligible, 
did not join the Society of the Cincinnati when it was formed 
in 1783. He was content to be among the men about whom 
it was said that “the names of these men are preserved, that 
they may be known as men who, in ‘times that try men’s 
souls,’ stood up for their country and our liberties.” * Of him 
it was truly said that “he was one of the founders of an em- 
pire of freemen.” *' One biographer summarized his life by 
saying: “He was a member of the General Assembly in three 
states, a presidential elector in two states, a banker in two 
states, a merchant and manufacturer in three states, and held 
many positions of minor trust in all.?® 

He never forgot North Carolina and he left his mark upon 
this State to ak an extent that “a citizen of Hillsboro, North 
Carolina, wrote of him: ‘Hillsboro has never forgotten that 
Nathaniel Rochester was one of her sons. . .’” * and “Presi- 
dent Swain of Chapel Hill used to impress upon his students 
that Nathaniel Rochester was a man whose character they 
might study with profit . . . a man whose schemes of life were 
well and wisely ak and well and wisely executed.” ™ 

After a very full and productive life Colonel Rochester died 
at the age of seventy-nine. Ever busy at his many enterprises, 
he always found time for more, and attended to his duties 
with scrupulous care. An intense patriot and a far-sighted 
American, he rose from a humble beginning and built wisely 
upon the experience of his formative years in North Carolina 
to a peak of success achieved by only the most outstanding 
men of his time. 


” John H. Wheeler, Historical Sketches of North Carolina from 1584-1851 
(Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 1851), 78, 79, 81, and 85. Also the headquarters 
of the Society of the Cincinnati, Washington, D. C., state that Colonel Ro- 
chester was not a member of the Society but, under the rule passed in 1854, 
a descendant of an eligible officer could claim membership. In 1926 Mr. 
John Comyn Rochester, Brookhaven, Long Island, a great, great grandson 
of Nathaniel Rochester, joined the Society and has since represented Colonel 
Rochester in its membership. 

| McIntosh, Monroe County, 143-144. 

"Ashe, Biographical History, III, 341-343. 

@ Jane Marsh Parker, The Opening of the Genesee Country (Rochester, 
New York: Rochester Historical Society, 1892), hereinafter cited as Park- 
er, Genesee Country. 

“ Parker, Genesee Country. 





SENATOR NATHANIEL MACON AND THE 
PUBLIC DOMAIN, 1815-1828 


By ZANE L. MILLER® 


A study of Nathaniel Macon and the public domain poses 
two major problems for the investigator. The first of these 
ccencerns the amount of information available about Macon. 
Historians have given the North Carolina agrarian little at- 
tention. Macon’s most distinguished student has been Pro- 
fessor William E. Dodd, who wrote a biography, collected 
and published some of his correspondence, and contributed 
an article to The American Historical Review on Macon.’ 
About the same time that Professor Dodd was publishin 
his findings there was a burst of local interest in Macon which 
resulted in the appearance of several monographs in various 
local southern journals.? For the most part these local pro- 
ductions were highly laudatory and of doubtful reliability, 
but the interest did result in the publication of various collec- 
tions of Macon’s letters.’ All of these works are, however, 
similar in some respects. They all tend to concentrate on 
Macon’s long career as a member of the House of Represen- 


* Mr. Zane L. Miller is currently the Henry Milton Wolf Fellow in Amer- 
ican History at the University of Chicago. He is a Ph.D. degree candidate 
at Miami University (Ohio). 

‘William E. Dodd, The Life of Nathaniel Macon (Raleigh: Edwards and 
Broughton, 1903), hereinafter cited as Dodd, Life of Macon; William E. 
Dodd, “The Place of Nathaniel Macon in Southern History,” The American 
Historical Review, VII (1902), 663-675; William E. Dodd (ed.), “Nathaniel 
Macon Correspondence,” The John P. Branch Historical Papers of Ran- 
dolph-Macon College, III (1909), 27-93, hereinafter cited as Dodd, “Macon 
Correspondence.” 

* (Anon.), “Nathaniel Macon in the National Legislature,” Trinity College 
Historical Society Papers, Series IV (1900), 72-88; Noble E. Cunningham, 
Jr., “Nathaniel Macon and the Southern Protest Against National Consoli- 
dation,” The North Carolina Historical Review, XXXII (July, 1955), 376- 
384 (This, in contrast to the others, is a well-documented monograph.) ; 
Edwin Mood Wilson, “The Congressional Career of Nathaniel Macon,” The 
University of North Carolina Publications, James Sprunt Historical Mono- 
graphs, III, No. 1 (Chapel Hill, 1909), 1-37. 

*John Spencer Bassett (ed.), “Some Unpublished Letters of Nathaniel 
Macon,” Trinity College Historical Society Papers, Series VI (1906), 57- 
65; Kemp P. Battle (ed.), “Letters of Nathaniel Macon,” The University 
of North Carolina Publications, James Sprunt Historical Monographs, III, 
No. 1 (1909), 38-115, hereinafter cited as Battle, “Letters of Macon”; 
William K. Boyd (ed.), “Letters of Nathaniel Macon to Judge Tait,” 
Trinity College Historical Society Papers, Series VIII (1908-1909), 3-5. 
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tatives and they all but ignore Macon’s attitude toward the 
public domain throughout his entire career. Thus supris- 
ingly little is known bout Macon during his tenure as Sena- 
tor. He published nothing, spoke only seldom in the Senate, 
and before his death he dee sae all of his correspondence 
burned. The student must rely on what can be gleaned from 
Macon’s remaining letters, his few speeches in the Senate 
and on whatever tentative conclusions can be drawn from 
unexplained votes on various bills in the Senate. When this 
material is combined with what is known of Macon’s political 
—— and constitutional and financial scruples some 
generalizations may be made. 

The ambiguity resulting from this state of affairs is magni- 
fied by the indefinite nature of land legislation in the period 
under study. Aside from the abandonment of the credit sys- 
tem and the adoption of relinquishment in 1820 and 182] 
and the debate over the admission of Missouri there were very 
few clearly defined “big” issues which emerged in this 
— This is not meant to imply that there were no prob- 
ems arising from the public domain to plague the national 
legislature, quite the contrary. But this period of public do- 
main history, like other aspects of American history in these 
years, might be called an era of transition in which prece- 
dents were being challenged or set, and in which the issues 
that were to harry later politicians were not yet joined or 
clearly defined. 

After a long career in the House of Representatives, Na- 
thaniel Macon in 1815 entered the Senate where he was to | 
be a familiar figure for the next thirteen years. He had been 
characterized by one of his colleagues of those years as “. . . 
that venerable and sterling patriot . . .” and was known to 
some of the senators as “Father Macon.” * Apparently he was 
a striking figure. According to one admirer he inevitably wore 
one suit of “superfine navy blue” after the fashion of the 
Revolution which he was careful to replace before it showed 
its age. He augmented this with fine linen and a fur hat. 
He prudently tucked his trousers inside his boots for the 


‘John C. Fitzpatrick (ed.), The Autobiography of Martin Van Buren 
(Washington: The U. S. Government Printing Office, 1920), 129, 667, herein- 
after cited as Fitzpatrick, Martin Van Buren. 
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practical reason that leather was stronger than cloth. Macon 
was punctual and he loyally attended to his official duties— 
and refused to collect double ary. = A reader and student 
of the Bible, he was a “pious and religious man” of the Bap- 
tist persuasion. Indeed, asserted Senator Thomas Hart Ben- 
ton, “Mr. Macon was the real Cincinnatus of America... .”* 
His biographer described him as “. . . true in every fiber in the 
‘Old Republican’ doctrines. . . .”° 

The “Old Republican doctrines” are familiar enough to 
students of the early history of the Republic. They were 
rooted in and rested upon a dedication to the Constitution 
and a strict construction of that document. Macon believed 
that sound government could only be achieved by a rigid 
adherence to this creed.’ Posited upon this principle was a 
program which ran counter to many of the popular notions 
of the 1820’s as to the legitimate functions of the federal gov- 
ernment. Macon and the small group of which he was a 
member believed that the spheres of Iederal activity should 
remain limited.” There were in this period several specific 
measures put forth to which Macon objected on these and 
other grounds. He maintained that it was unconstitutional 
for Congress to make “. . . anything but gold and silver a 
tender in the payment of debts.” *° The National Bank and 
the alleged evils which accompanied it were other examples 
of what Macon considered to be injudicious expansions of 
the powers of the federal government.”® For similar reasons 
he also opposed the program of tariffs and internal improve- 
ments at federal expense which some Senators and Repre- 
sentatives were then advocating." These expansions of fed- 
eral activity appeared the more dangerous to Macon because 
they did not coincide with his conception of the best eco- 
nomic interests of his State and section and, worse still, might 


* This description is from Thomas Hart Benton, Thirty Years View (New 
York: D. Appleton and Company, 2 volumes, 1854-1856), I, 118. 
*Dodd, Life of Macon, 347. : 
* Macon to Bartlett Yancey, March 31, April 16, 1826, Battle, “Letters of 
Macon,” 86, 88. 
* Register of Debates, Eighteenth Congress, Second Session, 1824-1825, 
, 679-680. 
®* Macon to Yancey, March 8, 1818, Battle, “Letters of Macon,” 48. 
* Macon to Yancey, November 3, 1827, Battle, “Letters of Macon,” 94. 
“Macon to Yancey, February 16, 1823, and December 26, 1824, Battle, 
“Letters of Macon,” 64 and 72. 
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ultimately lead to the Congressional abolition of slavery in 
all the territories and States of the United States.'* Moreover, 
Macon opposed this legislation as destructive of his ideal as 
to the proper future of America. He did not wish the United 
States to cones an industrial power. He would rather see 
the people living on their own lands than “. . . pent up in 
manufactories.” * In line with this belief in limited govern- 
ment was his dedication to economy in all phases of govern- 
mental activity. He was quick to support the suggestion by 
two States that Congressmen cut their own salaries,"* and 
when queried as to the merits of various candidates for Presi- 
dent he suggested that the voters should ask themselves “who 
is the best man or rather who will tax the least? which is the 
same thing.” '* The purpose of this brief resumé of Macon’s . 
convictions is to point out that his reactions to the manifold 
issues which arose out of the public domain were greatly 
shaped by his beliefs. Indeed, assuming that Macon was con- 
sistent in applying these principles to public domain prob- 
lems, it is possible to saindln his stand on most of the issues 


with which he was confronted. Senator Macon proved to be 


a remarkably consistent man. 

One of the problems regarding the public domain which 
periodically appeared before the Senate in these years was 
that of adjudicating claims based upon grants made under 
the governments of France, Spain, and Great Britain in ter- 
ritories subsequently acquired by the United States. The 
validity of these claims was a source of time-consuming argu- 
ment and was the more irritating in that it held up the survey 
and disposition of the public domain to those who wished to 
settle or buy in the area concerned. Commissions had been 
delegated to disentangle this maze but some individuals 
were dissatisfied with this solution and alternate proposals 
were made on several occasions." Macon took the position 

™% Macon to Yancey, December 26, 1824, and December 9, 1825, Battle, 
“Letters of Macon,” 72 and 76. 

* Annals of Congress, Eighteenth Congress, First Session, 1823-1824, I, 
689-690, hereinafter cited as Annals, followed by correct data. 

“ Annals, Seventeenth Congress, First Session, 1821-1822, I, 57. 

* Annals, Eighteenth Congress, First Session, 1823-1824, I, 400. 

“See Payson Jackson Treat, The National Land System, 1785-1820 (New 


York: E. B. Treat and Company, 1910), Chapter IX, hereinafter cited as 
Treat, National Land System. 
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that the claimants should receive all due consideration. For 
example, he favored recognizing as valid all grants that ap- 
peared legal to the Commissioners in the area “. . . east of 
the Island of New Orleans,”"’ and opposed opening land 
offices there until that was done.”* At the same time he was 
against a measure which would have granted residence to 
people with a foreign title on up to 320 acres of the public 
domain for a rental fee of one dollar per week.’® Nor was he 
willing to have the United States relinquish forever the lands 
which were embraced in any claims there.” He evidentl 
favored a system which would have been fair to those with 
legal and just claims but at the same time preferred to see the 
government receive due compensation for its lands. In the 
Seventeenth Congress the suggestion arose that these claims 
be referred to the courts for adjudication. Macon objected 
on the grounds that the bill would “. . . be for the rich only— 
for the poor could not afford to go to the law, much less to 
follow up a suit to the Supreme Court.” * The following year 
a similar case. arose regarding claims in Louisiana. The Sen- 
ate was then being petitioned by claimants to land in Louisi- 
ana, whose claims had not been recognized as valid, for 
permission to institute proceedings to re-try the validity of 
their claims. Macon supported the petitioners for no other 
reason than to get them out of the Senate’s hair, for they 
were creating a tremendous nuisance.” Apparently Macon 
was caught between his desire to see justice done and his 
wish to get on with Congressional business. 

Macon also found himself.ensnared in his dilemma over 
concern for justice as opposed to opportunistic exploitation 
on the matter of military bounties. Having fought in the 
Revolution it is not surprising to find him advocating a meas- 
ure which would have granted land to officers of the “dis- 
banded” army of the War of 1812.”* But some ten years later 


" Annals, Fifteenth Congress, First Session, 1817-1818, I, 272. 

* Annals, Fourteenth Congress, First Session, 1815-1816, I, 336. 

*” Annals, Fourteenth Congress, First Session, 1815-1816, I, 170. 

” Annals, Fifteenth Congress, First Session, 1817-1818, I, 279. 

™ Annals, Seventeenth Congress, First Session, 1821-1822, I, 202. 

= Annals, Seventeenth Congress, Second Session, 1822-1823, 275. 

* Annals, Fourteenth Congress, First Session, 1815-1816, I, 304-307. He 
offered no objection to the undemocratic method of granting land in pro- 
portion to rank held. 
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he spoke against a bill which proposed publicizing lists of 
Revolutionary veterans who had failed to claim their lands. 
He feared that it would merely encourage speculators to ride 
about over the country buying up those claims. That, he 
cautioned his colleagues, was what had happened to a previ- 
ous law extending the statute of limitations on Revolutionary 
claims.* 

Macon’s concern for getting revenue from the public do- 
main while doing justice to legal claimants appeared — 
in the discussion of the bills of 1820-1821, which abolished 
the credit system and provided for the relinquishment of 
lands for which the settler was unable to pay. One of the 
results of the credit system established by the law of 1800 
had been the appearance of a numerous class of people in- 
debted to the federal government.” Although Macon never 
explicitly stated it, this obviously clashed with his idea of 
economical government. At any rate he supported the meas- 
ure which abolished the credit system and reduced the mini- 
mum size of available tracts to 80 acres at one dollar and 
twenty-five cents per acre.” In the course of its passage 
through the Senate, Ninian Edwards (Illinois) offered sev- 
eral amendments. Macon’s reaction to these proposals further 
reveals his attitude. The first would have established a mora- 
torium on the abolition of credit at land offices not yet open 
for a period of five years or to land offices opened in the 
future until they had been opened for five years. Macon voted 
against this.” The second would have reduced the price of 
land at private sale from one dollar and twenty-five cents an 
acre across the board to fifty cents per acre on 80 acres, 
seventy-five cents for a quarter section and one dollar for a 
full section. No tract less than one section purchased under 
the system was to have been transferable for a period of five 
years. Macon also voted against this.” The third would have 
allowed a settler on lands offered but not sold to stay for five 
years. If within that time the settler made full payment for 

™“ Register of Debates, Nineteenth Congress, First Session, 1825-1826, II, 
Part 1, 22-23. 

*= Treat, National Land System, Chapter V. 

* Annal , Sixteenth Congress, First Session, 1819-1820, I, 489. 


” Annals, Fifteenth Congress, Second Session, 1818-1819, I, 241-242. 
* Annals, Fifteenth Congress, Second Session, 1818-1819, I, 242. 
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the land he would receive a clear title so long as he had not 
purchased land elsewhere. Macon again voted in the nega- 
tive.” The fourth would have limited the sale of land to any 
one person, directly or indirectly, to one section per year. 
Macon voted for this proposal;*® Finally, Edwards suggested 
lowering the minimum price to one dollar and when this 
failed to pass to one dollar and twenty-five cents (the bill 
then provided a one dollar and fifty cents minimum ). Macon 
approved of neither reduction.” Senator John Williams Wel- 
ker (Alabama) also suggested an amendment. He would have 
the settler relinquish to the United States the land for which 
he could not pay. If said land was then sold at a price in 
excess of the legal minimum, the excess should be refunded 
to the original purchaser provided that the excess was not 
greater than the original price.** Macon was cool to this 
proposal. He noted that under it a man might give up lard 
he had already purchased in the hope of getting it at a lover 
price. “As it now stood, those who bought and sold would 
receive the benefit, which . . . was intended only to apyly to 
the actual settlers.” ** Macon’s votes on these proposais once 
again suggest his central position. The government should 
receive a revenue from the public land, the speculato: should. 
if possible, be curbed (see the vote on the fourth proposal 
above), and the actual settler protected. 

While the law of 1820 removed the possibility of future 
debts arising out of land sales there yet remained the prob- 
lem of debt acquired in previous years. Senator Walker had 
already pointed out the difficulty of collecting debts accumu- 
lated under the credit system. Congress now addressed itself 
to this problem and produced the Relinquishment Act of 
1821. Under this law the settler could: (1) relinquish his 
unpaid-for land to the government and apply the total pay- 
ment to purchase the tract retained; (2) purchase his unpaid- 
for land for cash at thirty-seven and one-half per cent dis- 
count; (3) receive a further extension of credit of six to eight 


* Annals, Fifteenth Congress, Second Session, 1818-1819, I, 242-243. 
» Annals, Fifteenth Congress, Second Session, 1818-1819, I, 243. 

" Annals, Fifteenth Congress, Second Session, 1818-1819, I, 244. 

“ Annals, Sixteenth Congress, First Session, 1819-1820,.I, 444. 

* Annals, Sixteenth Congress, First Session, 1819-1820, I, 449. 
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years without interest. In the discussion of the section of this 
bill in which discounts for cash payments were to be allowed 
Macon opposed Senator Rufus King’s (New York) proposal 
to set the discount for debts on lands acquired at below three 
dollars per acre at twenty-five per cent while debtors who 
had acquired land for over three dollars per acre should re- 
ceive a thirty-seven and one-half per cent discount.* He 
preferred Senator Walter Lowrie’s (Pennsylvania) proposal 
to make the discount twenty-five per cent across the 
board.** Apparently Macon opposed the discriminatory fea- 
tures of King’s amendment and approved of the lower dis- 
count rate suggested by Lowrie. This, at any rate, coincides 
with his previously discussed attitudes. He did not, however, 
object to this relinquishment proposal as he had to that sub- 
mitted by Senator Walker in the previous session. Some years 
later, however, a bill specifically permitting those who had 
relinquished their lands to re-purchase them at private sale 
was passed by the Senate. Macon joined with six others in 
attempting to defeat this measure. Senator John Branch 
(North Carolina), the only one of the dissenters to speak, 
objected on the grounds that the bill offered pre-emption to 
some but not others and that it was carrying clemency too far 
to offer at private sale lands relinquished by a purchaser who 
had been imprudent enough to have over-extended his 
credit.*° Without trying to put words in Senator Macon’s 
mouth, this sentiment would certainly not have sounded 
unusual emanating from that frugal statesman. 

Indeed, from the limited evidence available, it appears 
that Macon’s frugality led him to oppose all “giveaway” pro- 
grams concerning the public lands. As noted above, he voted 
against Edwards earlier pre-emption proposal.” In that same 
year Senator Jesse B. Thomas (Illinois) introduced a general 
pre-emption bill. Macon voted for Senator Thomas Hill Wil- 
liams’ ( Mississippi) resolution to postpone the bill indefinite- 


“ Annals, Sixteenth Congress, Second Session, 1820-1821, 289-291. 
* Annals, Sixteenth Congress, Second Session, 1820-1821, 262-263, 332- 
333. 
a _— of Debates, Nineteenth Congress, Second Session, 1826-1827, 
, 309. i 
* Annals, Sixteenth Congress, First Session, 1819-1820, I, 486. 
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ly.** Macon also voted against a petition by a certain Alexan- 
der White who desired pre-emption rights to a tract of land 
on the west bank of the Mississippi and stoutly opposed the 
claim, confirmed by the Commission, of Marquis de Maison 
Rouge on the grounds that “. . . he had always believed the 
claim a dishonest concern.” *° These facts help to explain his 
conduct during the debates over his good friend Benton's 
graduation bill Macon remained silent throughout most of 
the early discussions. It was not until the session of 1827-1828 
that he entered the controversy. He admitted that he liked 
the graduation principle,’ but that he would not have it with 
the additions which were attached to it. He did, however, 
agree to accept pre-emption, but only with certain qualifica- 
tions. Senator Littleton Waller Tazewell (Virginia) advo- 
cated offering to the actual settler pre-emption rights at a 
little under the level of prices at each stage of graduation. 
Macon wished to alter this so that no pre-emption would be 
permitted until the land had been wo ee for two years at 
twenty-five cents per acre. He subsequently withdrew that 
proposal.*? Two days later the bill came up for discussion 
again with the Tazewell pre-emption amendment. Now 
Macon tried to set a thirty-day probationary period at each 
graduated stage before pre-emption ald be available and 
to insert a provision which would prohibit the issuance of 
patents except to the actual settler or his heirs (he did not 
explain how this was to be accomplished ).** It should be 
added that he did not specifically say that he opposed other 
suggestions such as eventual donations of unsold land to 
settlers or cessions to States but that he only committed him- 
self to the graduation principle. His attitude toward pre- 
emption, donation, and cession could hardly be described as 
enthusiastic. 

It follows then, that if Macon opposed pre-emption to indi- 
viduals except under stringent qualifications and if he did 


* Annals, Sixteenth Congress, First Session, 1819-1820, I, 685-686. 

“ Annals, Eighteenth Congress, First Session, 1823-1824, I, 122. 

“ Fitzpatrick, Martin Van Buren, 129. 

“ Register of Debates, Twentieth Congress, First Session, 1827-1828, IV, 
Part 1, 659, 665. 

“ Register of Debates, Twentieth Congress, First Session, 1827-1828, IV, 
Part 1, 660. 

* Register of Debates, Twentieth Congress, First Session, 1827-1828, IV, 
Part 1, 665. 
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not favor donation to settlers or cession to the States, then he 
was likely to oppose any other disposition of the public do- 
main not likely to contribute directly to the revenue of the 
federal government. The other use most commonly pro- 
jected for the public lands was as a source of revenue to 
finance incnel tnanondenanth As previously noted, Macon 
opposed internal improvements at federal expense. Early in 
his career as Senator he bluntly informed his colleagues, “I 
am in favor of improvements of every kind, but by individ- 
uals, not by the United States.” ** Macon compiled a long rec- 
ord of negative votes on various proposals to use the public 
domain for internal improvements. 

One of these schemes which particularly annoyed him 
was the recurrent discussion of the continuance‘of the Cum- 
berland Road. This project, which originated in the compact 
between Ohio and the United States upon Ohio’s admission 
to the Union, provided for the use of five per cent of the 
proceeds of the sales of the public land for road construction. 
In the Seventeenth Congress, Macon voted against appro- 
priations for repairs on that road;* in the Eighteenth Con- 
gress he voted against extending it to Zanesville;“* in the 
same session he spoke in favor of an amendment to prevent 
its being extended to Illinois and Missouri; in the next Con- 
gress he again voted against its extension;** later in that same 
session he declared his willingness to give up the whole five 
per cent to the western States.** In the Twentieth Congress 
he stated that those who believed that such projects could 
bind the people together were mistaken, for any part of the 
country that did not equally feel its benefits soon became dis- 
contented. He speculated that “. . . if ever the country was 
ruined it would be from this cause.”™ In that session his 

“ Annals, Fourteenth Congress, Second Session, 1815-1816, 177-179. 

* Annals, Seventeenth Congress, Second Session, 1822-1823, I, 92. 


“Register of Debates, Eighteenth Congress, Second Session, 1824-1825, 
I, 666. 

“Register of Debates, Eighteenth Congress, Second Session, 1824-1825, 
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Heng of Debates, Nineteenth Congress, First Session, 1825-1826, II, 
Part 1, 364. 

“Register of Debates, Nineteenth Congress, Second Session, 1826-1827, 
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© Register of Debates, Twentieth Congress, First Session, 1827-1828, IV, 
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patience finally ran out. He introduced a resolution that the 
Judiciary Committee inquire into the expediency of relin- 
quishing to the States concerned the claim of the United 
States to the road and likewise to investigate the possibility 
of relinquishing the whole of the five per cent fund to the 
States. His avowed object was to “.. . get rid of the whole 
subject, and the debates that so frequently occurred upon 
Nis 

Proponents of canals also cast longing eyes toward the 
public domain as a source of revenue. for their favorite pro- 
ject. Macon was not impressed by the argument that canals 
would serve to enhance the value of the public lands. He 
observed that canal construction encouraged the spirit of 
speculation among the people and that it was the duty of the 
government to “discountenance—not encourage’ such a spirit. 
Besides, he asserted, such projects ought to be done by indi- 
vidual or private group enterprise.” Although he did admit 
the competency of Congress to authorize internal improve- 
ments in the territories, he opposed it as bad policy for several 
reasons. First, when the territory attained statehood the work 
had to cease, thus resulting in a waste of money and labor. 
Secondly, when internal improvements were begun in a ter- 
ritory, they served, for the reason mentioned above, to re- 
tard statehood. This was all the worse to Macon because 
he did not like the territorial governments. Thirdly, he aver- 
red that the idea that canals augmented the price of public 
lands was not necessarily so since the highest price received 
for land had been in a county (Madison, Alebama) where 
there was not even a road, much less a canal.™ 

Macon also voted against grants for the use of cities, for 
improvement of navigation on the Mississippi and for the 
construction of county buildings and levees. He even op- 
posed the grant of land for colleges despite the fact that he 


" Register of Debates, Twentieth Congress, First Session, 1827-1828, IV, 
Part 1, 125. 

™ Annals, Sixteenth Congress, Second Session, 1820-1821, 144. 

" Register of Debates, Nineteenth Congress, First Session, 1825-1826, II, 
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believed that “to improve the rising generation is a duty to 
God, the country and ourselves, those who do most toward 
it, deserve the best of the nation. .. .” The grant under con- - 
sideration was to Kenyon College (Ohio). His objections 
were many. To him it was clear that “. .. whenever a door was 
opened, they never shut it. It began with the deaf and dumb, 
and it is going on, so that, before long, it will embrace every- 
thing.” If the grant were to be made on the grounds of merit, 
he asked, where was it to end? “Do you not believe that it 
will open a door for the entrance, with a petition, of every 
state in the Union?” He opposed the donation “. . . on all 
considerations, as setting a Vad example.” ” 

There was, however, one minuscule crack in Macon’s rec- 
ord of unalterable opposition to the use of the public domain 
for internal improvements or subsidies. It occurred on the 
point most vulnerable to an agrarian. Macon voted in favor 
of a third reading of a bill “. . . to set apart and dispose of 
certain lands for the encouragement of the cultivation of the 
vine, and other exotic plants thereon.” Apparently the old 
colonial dream would not down. 


Another recurrent question concerning the — domain 


in these years was the problem of territorial expansion at 
Indian and foreign expense. Macon, as a true agrarian, had 
in earlier years favored the expansion of the limits of the 
United States. Perhaps with age his enthusiasm cooled. Con- 
cerning Jackson’s Florida expedition in 1818 Macon wrote: 
“The constitution gives Congress the sole authority to declare 
war; war has been waged and every act of Sovereign power 
exercised without the consent of Congress—the constitution 
has been violated, and I am for the constitution rather than 
the man.” * His objections to that escapade may be excused 
due to the imprudent nature of Jackson’s action. That year 
in Congress, however, Macon spoke against a proposed expe- 
dition to the Mandan Indian villages because “we should not 


* Macon to Jefferson, January 4, 1817, Dodd, “Macon Correspondence,” 
76 
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_ extend our acquisitions now farther into Indian country as 
they now extend far enough for the population.” ® In addi- 
tion, he maintained that such expeditions invariably led to 
war and once pushed up the Missouri they would have to be 
carried out in other directions.” A few years later Macon 
objected to a Benton proposal to occupy the area of the 
Oregon River.” The a of the Adams administration to 
construct a naval ne also roused Macon’s antagonism. 
He argued that a navy was not a defensive tool but a weapon 
of conquest and “I don’t wish to conquer other nations. We 
have gone far enough in acquiring territory. We began with 
Louisiana, and the Western People were satisfied with its 
purchase. Next we acquired Florida; and now we want 
Cuba.” * Nonetheless, he was piqued about the government's 
Indian lands policy in Georgia. 


It seems somewhat strange that the federal Government, 
should be able to acquire so much land from the Indians to the 
West and North west and so little to the South; and South west; 
Georgia claims of her [the United States] to fulfill the bargain 
made many years since, and no other state or territory has a 
bargain, by which to claim the extinction of the Indian title; 
The bargain with her, has not been more respected than was 
the cession act of North Carolina, the claimants of land in Ten- 
nessee under North Carolina were ousted by a legislative act 
passed by Congress which ought to be considered a bargain 
rather than a law, to which Tennessee and the United States 
were the sole parties. The Indian title to the Connecticut reserve 
in the State of Ohio has long since been extinguished, though 
that was private pfoperty, having been sold by the State to a 
company. 


It might be gathered from all this that Macon’s attitude to- 
ward se gage was dictated to some degree by the direction 
in which the expansion was to proceed. Here, too, the evi- 


dence is thin and even contradictory, for he avowedly had 
no designs on Cuba. 


©" Annals, Sixteenth Congress, First Session, 1819-1820, 546. 
“ Annals, Sixteenth Congress, First Session, 1819-1820, 546. 
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Perhaps Macon’s reluctance to continue his “agrarian im- 
perialism” stemmed from the Missouri Compromise fight of 
1819-1821. This issue fired Macon as no other had done since 
his entrance to the Senate and he was prepared to put up a 
determined resistance. In the Fifteenth Congress Macon 
voted for a motion to strike out the clause in a bill permitting 
the emancipation of slave children at the age of twenty-one.” 
He likewise voted against the prohibition of the further intro- 
duction of slavery.” It was not until the next session, however, 
that Macon laid down his verbal barrage. His plea was a 
long (for him) combination of emotionalism and constitution- 
alism. He painted the horrors of civil war, praised the glories 
of the Union, condemned geographical parties, defended the 
industry, free spirit, and ability of the slave owner, announced 
the inferiority of the Negro, chided Rhode Island about the 
slave trade, raised the shibboleth of San Domingo, and in- 
quired what the South had done to make the East desire to 
pen her up. On a less flamboyant plane he maintained that 
restricticns could not be placed upon the admission of Mis- 
souri to the Union because the United States was a union of 


equal States and all States were to have ar equal right to 
determine their institutions. If the government had the power 
to place whatever réstrictions it desired to the admission of 
a new State then any State forced to meet a restriction un- 
known to other States would be discontent regardless, he 
emphasized, of what that restriction consisted. Why, he 
asked, “... depart... from the American — that 


the people can govern themselves? No reason has been as- 
signed for the attempt at the departure, nor can one be 
assigned which would not apply as strong to Louisiana.” ” 
This, too, would work a hardship on those settlers who had 
already brought their slaves to the territory as well as to 
those southern veterans who had been given land titles in 
Missouri for services rendered. Furthermore, he pointed out 
that all the land west of Mississippi had been obtained under 

* Annals, Fifteenth Congress, Second Session, 1818-1819, I, 273. He was 
in the majority on that vote. 

“ Annals, Fifteenth Congress, Second Session, 1818-1819, I, 274. 

" Annals, Sixteenth Congress, First Session, 1819-1820. Macon’s speech 
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the same treaty and one State had already been carved from 
it. That land had been purchased with money of the people 
from all of the States. 

Macon thought the attempt to restrict slavery to be com- 
pletely unprecedented and unconstitutional. He could not 
believe that the framers meant to give the power to emanci- 
pate in such an indirect way that it had not been discovered 
until the Fifteenth Congress, especially, he added, when they 
were so particular as explicitly to prohibit an interference 
with the em trade until 1808. Nor did he accept the Declar- 
ation of Independence as a precedent. He noted that Jeffer- 
son, Henry, and Randolph had not emancipated their slaves 
and added that “. . . is it not equally tl, WF Be that, if the 
Constitution grants authority, this is the first attempt ever 
made under either, [the Declaration of Independence or 
Constitution] by the Federal Government, to exercise it?” ® 

The article of the Constitution giving Congress power “. 
to dispose of and make all needful pe 3 and regulations re- 
specting, the territory and other property belonging to the 
United States,” Macon interpreted as meaning that Congress 
could sell and manage its own property but not the property 
of the people.” Nor, he asserted, could the migration section 
of the slave trade clause be used to justify slavery exclusion. 
If both migration and importation applied to slaves, he asked, 
why were not both taxed? Migration could not have been 
intended for slaves brought in by land he asserted, because at 
the writing of the Constitution no attempt at this had been 
made. His final word on this was that “.. . importation means 
property, migration does not.” * He took pains to point out 
that the three-fifths clause read: “Representatives and direct 
taxes shall be apportioned among the several states which 
may be iatheded within the Union. . . .”” To Senator Jona- 
than Roberts’ (Pennsylvania) pronouncement that only ne- 
cessity tolerated slavery in the United States, Macon retorted 
that “the Constitution tolerates it, and that was not adopted 
from necessity, but from choice. . . . Congress did not decide 
~ “ Annals, Sixteenth Congress, First Session, 1819-1820, I, 227. 

“ Annals, Sixteenth Congress, First Session, 1819-1820, I, 230. 
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for Pennsylvania, or any other state; she decided for herself. 
Let Missouri do the, same.” Macon agreed with Senator 
David Lawrence Morril (New Hampshire ) that the Constitu- 
tion was a compromise as to slavery but it was not, said 
Macon, a compromise to emancipate but “. . . a compromise 
as to representation, and nothing else.” “* Macon also offered 
his interpretation of Jefferson’s life and notes with regard to 
slavery as many in this debate were wont to do. He agreed 
that Jefferson thought slavery a curse but added that Jefferson 
apparently considered it a greater curse to emancipate in his 
native Virginia and observed that his democracy “. . . appears 
to be of the white family.” * Macon was distressed by the 
whole trend of the debate. It seemed, he noted, “. . . from 
what we have heard as dangerous to hold slaves as to say 
brother thou fool, or thou liar.” ** In short, Macon believed 
that the institution of slavery was a matter of State concern 
and beyond the purview of Congress in the territories as well 
as the States. Each State, old and new, should be allowed to 
decide for itself. 

These, then, were the main public domain issues which 
elicited even a modicum of concern from Macon. The ques- 
tion of mineral lands aroused him only to a desultory interest. 
He supported efforts by Benton and others to sell lands on 
which lead or salt deposits were found and was willing to 
authorize exploration to expedite this process.* As for the 
questions of the federal revenue, the debt and tariffs, Macon 
seemed hardly to have recognized their intimate relationship 
to the public lands. It has already been noted that he was 
dismayed at the tariff system and expressed grave concern 
over the public debt. In 1817 he wrote William Crawford 
that he believed “. . . our strength is in proportion to the 
smallness of our debt, encumber us and Pra 8. us with debt, 
and we are ruined. . . .” ” He did not necessarily look to the 


7 Annals, Sixteenth Congress, First Session, 1819-1820, I, 228-229. 
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public lands, however, as a source of relief. He suggested that 
“.. . the national expenditure must be diminished, or taxes 
must be laid, or money rather bank paper borrowed, or treas- 
ury notes issued, which is another name for a loan.” “* By 1828 
theproblem had shifted from debt to anticipated surplus and 
suggestions were being offered as to how to dispose of this. 
Some would have ak it to “. . . relieve us from the necessity 
of holding them [the public lands] up for revenue.” * Macon 
preferred to use the revenue to extinguish the debt. He 
charged that there had long been a party which wished to 
retain the debt and now they would spend the money of the 
country “. . . for all kinds of projects, instead of applying it 
to the public debts.” * Indeed, if the debt could be eliminated 
“... it would sound well the world over, and make we the 
people feel well.” * 

In general it can be said that Nathaniel Macon was little 
concerned about problems arising from the public domain. 
As a representative of an “old state” his opposition to ex- 
pansion is in accord with the traditional interpretation that 
these older States felt the pinch of westward migration. He 
did not, however, couch his objections in those terms. On the 
other hand, as a member of the agrarian junto, Macon should 
have been enthusiastic about providing land for future gen- 
erations of agriculturists. Nonetheless, he displayed more 
than casual concern on this subject, for he openly opposed 
further expansion with the one exception of the elimination 
of the Indian’s titles in Georgia. This, he believed, was a 
case of the federal government’s having failed to live up to 
a compact solemnly entered into with a State. 

He did display some solicitude for the actual settler lest 
he be sacrificed to the interests of speculators but opposed in 
all cases, except the “disbanded officers” and vines and exotic 
plants instances, what he apparently conceived to have been 


** Macon to Yancey, December 5, 1820, Battle, “Letters of Macon,” 57. 

* Register of Debates, Twentieth Congress, First Session, 1827-1828, IV, 
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lavish and wasteful alienation of the domain. Paradoxically 
this attitude places Macon, the dedicated Jeffersonian, in the 
Hamiltonian position of favoring low price disposition of the 
land to insure at least some return for the government. Un- 
like Hamilton, whose plan for the public domain centered on 
eastern interests, Macon envisioned the entire nation as bene- 
fiting from his prudent and economical course. This, coupled 
with Macon’s strong disapproval of grants to various special 
interests, seems to justify the assertion that he and his small 
group of strict-constructionalist followers actually displayed 
a more truly national attitude on these matters than many of 
those men traditionally labeled as loose-constructionalist 
nationalists. 

Macon’s constitutional stand in the Missouri issue coin- 
cided nicely with his belief in limited government and a 
federated union. Likewise, he carried to its logical conclusion 
his avowed policy of improvement by individuals or private 
associations through his stand against donations for canal 
and road construction and in favor of rapid disposition of 
mineral lands to private hands. His' policy with regard to the 
public debt, while consistent with his political pe economic 
philosophy, was not what might be called public-land ori- 
ented. He was more concerned with the tax level. 

To be sure it is too much to expect any man to be com- 
pletely consistent. But if consistency is a virtue then it can be 
said of Macon that in his attitude toward the public domain, 
from what little knowledge we have of it, he appears to have 
achieved a record deserving of acclaim. It can also be said 
that in so doing he placed himself in such a position as to 
have had little perceptible effect in the development of land 
policy in these years. 





THE SIGNIFICANCE OF STONEMAN’S LAST RAID 
By INA W. VAN NOPPEN* 


[Concluded] 


THE “HOME YANKEES”: THE RAID WITHOUT 
STONEMAN 


On the afternoon of April 13 Stoneman’s command moved 
toward Statesville. General Palmer's First Brigade had re- 
joined Stoneman at Salisbury the previous afternoon and was 
sent on to destroy the railroad in the direction of Charlotte. 
About dark on the thirteenth T. A. Watts and J. S. Miller of 
Statesville, who had gone scouting down the road toward 
Salisbury, rushed oe to report that the Yankees were six 
_ from town. A citizen of Statesville wrote years after- 
ward: 


Their return, with the news that they brought, was a signal 
for a general movement of the male population toward the 
friendly forests. Such a packing of valuables for immediate 
transportation was never known except upon the night when 
the children of Israel] were making ready to bid adieu to their 
friends the Egyptians. . . . Watches, silverware, and other ar- 
ticles of value as could be carried were hastily packed up and 
the male dwellers in “the beleaguered City” supplying themselves 
with food enough to last them through a long siege, hied forth 
into the night, leaving the town dark and mostly in the possession 
of the women and children.” 


The advance guard entered the town firing as ae rode up 


to the public square. Pickets whom they stationed all over 
town arrested persons who left their homes. About midnight 
the main body of the cavalry began to arrive, General Stone- 

*Dr. Ina W. Van Noppen is a Professor of History, Appalachian State 
Teachers College, Boone. 
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man riding in a carriage. (He had been ill in Salisbury. ) 
Soldiers continued to arrive for hours, and campfires were 
made on the college campus, where horses were tied and fed, 
after which the soldiers “began to pay their respects to the 
citizens.” ?” 

Mrs. Zebulon B. Vance was alone with her children in 
Statesville, and she had sent her most valuable possessions 
by wagon to Lincolnton in a trunk. This trunk was captured 
by Union soldiers who divided up its contents; but when 
General Stoneman heard of this banditry, he required the cul- 
prits to return the treasures to Mrs. Vance in Statesville.*” 

Citizens in the town pleaded for the sparing of the Iredell 
Express building, for the sake of the town, and even sug- 
- gested that if it must be burned they would tear the building 
apart and place the remains on a vacant lot so that other 
buildings might not be endangered—but the officer in charge 
refused the offer and both the newspaper office and the 
residence of Dr. Dean were burned. Dr. Dean’s cotton had 
been burned by Sherman a few weeks before, and now his 
children were feft homeless.”* 

The pattern seems to have been to burn the depots, the 
printing offices, and the Government stores; to recruit Negro 
followers, or at least, to make no effort to prevent the deser- 
tion of home and loved ones by colored folk, because the forc- 
ing of southern gentry to turn to manual labor was one means 
of breaking their morale. Illiterate Negroes who left all 
friends and relatives for the insecure status of camp followers 
were almost as much to be pitied as were those who had 
been sold apart from their families. No effort was made to 
hold Negro families together. 

While the troops camped at Statesville, General Stoneman 
wrote his official report to General Thomas: 


... The tithing depots along the route traversed by our various 
parties have furnished us with supplies in the greatest abun- 
dance. The number of horses and mules captured and taken along 
the road I have no means of estimating. I can say, however, that 
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we are much better mounted than when we left Knoxville. Have 
a surplus of led animals and sufficient besides to haul off all of 
our captures, mount a portion of the prisoners and about a 
thousand contrabands [Negroes], and this after crossing Stone 
Mountain once and the Blue Ridge three times. . . . The rapidity 
of our movements has in almost every instance caused our ad- 
vance guard to herald our approach and make the surprise 
complete.? 


_ Early on the morning of the fourteenth the column left 

Statesville, but a little after midnight that night Colonel 
Palmer's Brigade arrived. They were charged by a squad of 
Ferguson’s Confederate Cavalry led by Lieutenant A. B. Cof- 
fee, who was killed.” Palmer’s Brigade remained there until 
the seventeenth, and during these two days parties of Con- 
federate cavalry chanced to ride into the town, sometimes 
exchanging shots with the Yankees, but there were no 
casualties. 

Vaughn's and Wheeler's Cavalry Regiments visited States- 
ville after Palmer departed, and “stole all the Yankees had 
left.” One band of Confederate cavalry burned fifty bales of 
cotton, with the excuse that “it belonged to speculators who 
were at home making money while they were at the front 
fighting,” and that “if they didn’t burn it the Yankees 
would.” 7° 

At Hickory, a station on the railroad from Salisbury to 
Morganton, Confederates destroyed a large amount of stores 
and cotton. Here was obviously an effort to use the “scorched 
earth” policy, but as Weand wrote, “In a military sense it was 
wise to destroy stores that might be of use to us, but to burn 
their cotton was rank foolishness. . . . A madness seems to 
make these people believe that in so despoiling themselves 
they are in some way hurting us.”*” 


™ Official Records, Series I, XLIX, Part I, 324. 

*° Landmark, December 1, 1887. 

** Landmark, December 1, 1887. 

™ Weand, “Our Last Campaign,” 505. See also George H. Hahn, The 
Catawba Soldier of the Civil War (Hickory: 1911), 43. Hahn said that four 
commissary buildings built by the Confederate government, and filled with 
one hundred forty barrels of whiskey and large quantities of corn and wheat 
that had just been collected as tithe, were burned by Major E. M. Todd, 
C.S.A., just before the Federal troops entered Hickory. 
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As far as General Stoneman could see, his raid was finished. 
The Virginia and Tennessee Railroad had been destroyed, 
General Lee’s retreat had been cut off, and Salisbury’s im- 
portance to the Confederacy was ended. Stoneman planned 
to return to his headquarters in Tennessee, leaving his cavalry 
east of the mountains to prevent Confederate use of the 
ridges and valleys for guerrilla tactics, now that the war in 
Virginia was over. 

Colonel Palmer, whose brigade was in Statesville, was to 
watch the Catawba River, using Lincolnton as his base, Gen- 
eral Gillem was to march the main column southwest toward 
Asheville, and Stoneman planned to take the shortest route 
to Knoxville. 

The four years of the war had ig = some changes to 
Lincolnton. Its young men had gone, followed by the “re- 


serve” of boys between seventeen and eighteen years, mak- 
ing it difficult to get the farming done. Most of the tradesmen, 
mechanics, and professional men who were left turned to 
agriculture in order to feed their families. The town had its 
share of tories and grumblers, but most of the oe had 


adopted an attitude of patience. Only one scare had roused 
the quiet town; on June 28, 1864, when Kirk raided Camp 
Vance, near Morganton, a courier arrived in Lincolnton, the 
courthouse bell was rung to call people together for a con- 
sultation, and a volunteer company of 58 men under the 
command of Captain John Hoke was organized to defend 
the town. Pickets were stationed on all roads entering town, 
and a request for reinforcements was sent to Charlotte by 
handcar. (Lincolnton, through the determined efforts of its 
citizens, had obtained a railroad connection with Charlotte, 
— before the war began.) The next morning a company 
of volunteers arrived from Charlotte, and the Home Guard 
of Lincoln County, 225 men, assembled, ready to defend the 
railroad and the town, but Kirk had retreated across the 
mountains by that time, and the scare blew over.” 

On April 17, 1865, Palmer’s advance guard reached Lin- 
colnton and quietly entered the town. As the main column 
entered about half an hour later, one shot was fired directly 


™ Schenck, “Diary.” 
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at the commander, who narrowly escaped being hit. The 
orderlies dashed forward followed by Company E, the lead- 
ing company for the day. They pursued the bushwhacker 
across a field and surrounded him, to find that he was a beard- 
less boy of fifteen or sixteen. Colonel Palmer had the boy 
brought to his headquarters for a hearing, to which the 
mother also came. Palmer listened to the woman’s pleadings 
and told her to take her boy home and keep a watch over 
his actions.” 

The Yankees liked Lincolnton, then a pretty town of 1,000 
people; they found the inhabitants bitterly rebellious but 
refined and intelligent. “Southern hospitality” was exhibited 
by generous invitations to meals, and the colored people 
baked cakes and biscuits for the men. “Cigars are plentiful, 
too, and for a time the pipe is discarded and we atin some 
of the best the town affords.” *”° 

A citizen wrote of Palmer's Brigade: 


Though .. . subjected to the rigors of war, we were magnani- 
mously treated in our persons and homes, both of which were 
protected from violence or molestation—the only instance to the 
contrary happened in my yard when a trunk of my friend, Capt. 
Corias, was pillaged but the things were afterwards restored by 
the officers—Most of the horses of the town were taken and 
sometimes broken-down horses left in their stead—I saved my 
mule and Mr. Ramseurs by taking [to] thé bushes for two days 
and two nights, which to me were very unpleasant woods— 
Several negroes went off with the Yankees, and during the occu- 
pation of the town all the negroes were idle refusing to work, 
lounging around the street by hundreds and acting as spies to 
discover hidden horses for food.?™ 


The Federals lost one man in Lincolnton, Corporal George 
French. He was shot by a bushwhacker while on sentry duty 
and died shortly afterward. His funeral was held with mili- 
tary honors, and several women of the town contributed 
flowers for his coffin. He was buried in the Episcopal ceme- 


212 


tery 


™” Weand, “Our Last Campaign,” 506. 
= Weand, “Our Last Campaign,” 506. 
™ Schenck, “Diary.” 

™ Weand, “Our Last Campaign,” 507. 
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While the Regiment rested at Lincolnton the Tenth Michi- 
gan and the Twelfth Ohio were sent off on the railroad, and 
Major Wagner's battalion was sent out after horses. The 
latter surprised a “rebel” camp, which was abandoned hastily. 
Wagner came to the Catawba, drove off the party that was 
guarding the bridge, and burned it, then destroyed a mile of 
track. The following day details were sent in all directions 
to hunt up opponents, but all seemed to have fled. At Ve- 
suvius Iron Furnace Major Wagner paroled men from the 
army, and two of the men in the detail started up the furnace, 
just to see how it worked. 

On April 19 three Confederate soldiers came under a flag 
of truce, notifying Colonel Palmer of the “armistice” between 
General Johnston and Sherman, with an order from Sherman 
telling the troops to join his command; another came from 
General Thomas directing them to return to Tennessee. The 
Confederate messengers also told them of the assassination 
of President Lincoln.“ 

At Lincolnton 800 Confederates were pardoned.” 

On April 14 Stoneman’s command reached Taylorsville, 
where they destroyed very little other than the records of the 
Court of Pleas and Quarter: Sessions.”"* News of Lee’s sur- 
render was brought to General Stoneman in Taylorsville by 
Marshall Walker, who had escaped from the Army of North- 
ern Virginia near Danville after hearing of the surrender. 
Walker arrived in Statesville, then occupied by Palmer, and 
was arrested by a squad of Federals and taken to Taylors- 
ville. General Stoneman, upon hearing the news, is said to 
have sent orders to Colonel Palmer to stop burning.”” 

Stoneman occupied the McIntosh home in Taylorsville for 
a day and a night. Confederate prisoners were placed under 

ard in the courthouse square, and citizens were notified 

at they might provide water and food for them.”"* 


™ Weand, “Our Last Campaign,” 505. 

™ Weand, “Our Last Campaign,” 507. 

™ Weand, “Our Last Campaign,” 507. 

™ William E. White, “A History of Alexander County, North Carolina” 
(mimeographed booklet, copied from a scrapbook by Mrs. Bynum C. Deal of 
Davidson, prepared under the direction of the Alexander County Historical 
Society, Taylorsville, and was published in a local newspaper in 1926), 
hereinafter cited as White, “Alexander County.” 

- rk, December 1, 1887. 

™ White, “Alexander County,” 5. 
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The housewives of Taylorsville were required to feed the 
Union troops. One lady, a small girl at the time of the raid, 
recalled many years later that her mother had cooked eggs 
all day long. As soon as one table of men got up another sat 
down. In one home a man took a counterpane off a bed and 
started filling it with the contents of the bureau drawers. 
After emptying several drawers he came upon a Masonic 
apron, whereupon he ordered all of the men out of the room, 
left the loot on the floor, and stationed a guard to protect 
the home.”” \ 

General Stoneman arrived in Lenoir on Easter Sunday; 
there, invasion had been expected. Ever since the factory 
at Patterson had been burned on March 29, reports had come 
to Lenoir that tories or Yankees were in the Yadkin Valley, 
and on April 7 the people learned of Kirk’s fort at Blowing 
Rock. Citizens of Lenoir were beginning to grow accustomed 
to these alarms; on April 13 news came that Salisbury had 
been “bumed.” *” Then on April 15 the Yankees rushed in, 
camping their prisoners on the grounds of the St. James Epis- 
copal Church, Stoneman using the rectory for his headquar- 
ters. Here again the citizens were invited to feed the priscners 
and were permitted to move freely among them. One prisoner 
in particular was important in the eyes of the townspeople. 
Major A. C. Avery, of a very prominent Burke County family, 
captured by chance in Salisbury,” was a prize of which 
Stoneman was unaware; in fact, he was particularly eager to 
capture Avery, and people of Lenoir helped to conceal the 
latter’s identity by fretihing him a razor with which to shave 
his beard, and clothing with which to conceal his rank, so 
that some of his own men did not recognize him.”” 

One woman wrote, “I was proud of the way Lenoir acted— 
all stuck together and the Yankees said they liked us better 
than any people they had met—but it was the d---est little 
rebel town they ever saw.” *” 


™° White, “Alexander County,” 5. 
™ Mrs. G. W. F. Harper, “Diary.” 
™ White, “Alexander County,” 5. 
Pe Laura Norwood to Walter Gwyn, April 25, 1865, James Gwyn 
apers. 
™ Norwood to Gwyn, April 25, 1865, Gwyn Papers. 
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The prisoners were in a deplorable condition by the time 
they reached Lenoir. Many of them were sixty yes old and 
over; they had been on guard duty because they were too 
old for service in the regular army. After their capture they 
had been required to walk 25 to 30 miles in eight or ten 
hours.” 

At Lenoir General Stoneman left the command, returning 
through Watauga County to Tennessee with the prisoners, 
who were then sent to Camp Chase in Ohio.” 

General Gillem moved with Miller's and Brown’s Bri- 
gades toward Morganton, where General Gillem reported 
that on the Catawba River two and a half miles east of Mor- 
ganton the bridge was discovered to be torn up, the ford 
blockaded, and the passage of the river disputed by Major 
General McCown with 300 men and one piece of artillery. 
Gillem sent Major Kenner with the Eighth Tennessee Cav- 
alry up the river about two miles to cross over and get behind 
the “enemy.” Another battalion of the same regiment was dis- 
mounted and placed as near the bridge as shelter could be 
found. At the second shot of the Union artillery the “rebel” 
gun was dislodged and after a few more shots the “rebels” 
left their rifle pits, as Major Denton of the Eighth Tennessee 
Cavalry charged across the bridge on the sleepers. The Con- 
federates lost several killed and their piece of artillery; about 
fifty prisoners were taken.” 

The Confederate account is somewhat different; after the 
news of the burning of the Patterson factory reached Burke 
County, Colonel Walton, commander of the militia, with Gen- 
eral McCown of the Confederate Army who happened to be 
in Morganton, and Colonel S. McD. Tate, who was sufferin 
from a wound, assembled 80 members of the Home 
They took a position six miles east of Morganton on the 
Western North Carolina Railroad; when they heard that a 
large force was plundering the farmers on the north side of 
the Catawba. River, advancing toward Morganton by way of 
“Rocky Foard,” across the Catawba River about two miles 

™ Spencer, Last Ninety Days, 202. 


*= Spencer, Last Ninety Days, 202. 
™ Official Records, Series I, XLIX, Part I, 335. 
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from Morganton, they hastily moved their position to “Rocky 
Foard,” made slight earthworks or rifle pits on the banks of 
the river, and placed a four-inch howitzer on a hill in an open 
field overlooking the bridge. A scout reported that the in- 
vaders, numbering in the thousands, were encamped about 
four miles away and that their encampment covered a mile 
or two. Hastily twenty-five men were placed in the trenches 
and the rest were posted on a wooded hill. As the Union ad- 
vance attempted to cross the river the men in the woods fired 
on them. The Yankees gave up crossing, dismounted, and 
occupied another wooded hill about 400 yards distant, from 
which the two forces fired toward each other. The Home 
Guard had just about exhausted their ammunition when 
word reached them that the main column was crossing the 
river at Fleming’s Ford. General [Colonel] Walton ordered 
retreat, and the gun was fired four times as a signal to re- 
treat. No casualties were suffered by the Home Guard, but 
they reported seeing bodies of Yankees in the river and in 
the woods. The raiders were extremely severe in treatment 
of civilians and property in Morganton, in retaliation for the 


effort to prevent their crossing the Catawba.” 

The men who had defended the river fled in every direc- 
tion, to woods and mountains. As the Union troops entered 
Morganton the village looked deserted, doors closed and 
windows darkened by shutters; only women and children 
remained to face the foe.””* 

Selina L. Norwood wrote of the raid of Morganton: 


They tore everything to pieces at Uncle Avery’s, held pistols 
to the ladies’ heads, drove them out of the house and took what 
they liked guided by a negro boy—As they passed the road the 
negroes strung themselves along the fence to look at them— 
when one of the hateful wretches raised his gun and sang out, 
“Hail Columbia, Happy Land; if I don’t shoot a nigger I’ll be 
d’ned! and fired away and shot one of the men through—the rest 
took to flight.??° 


* Beall, “Narrative.” 

™ Beall, “Supplement.” This particular part of the narrative, “Notes of 
Stoneman’s Raid in Burke County and the Town of Morganton,” bears the 
signature of R. L. Beall, but it was obviously written by a woman who was 
a member of the household of R. C. Pearson, Esq. 

™ Beall, “Supplement.” 
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Practically every home in Morganton was entered and 
searched under the pretense of looking for firearms; and 
foodstuff was taken from house, barn, and crib. Plundering 
bands scattered all through the county visiting farm homes 
on John’s River, Upper Creek, Muddy Creek, and other areas, 
taking horses and mules. John H. Pearson, on Seloir Creek, 
eight miles from town, was robbed of all his supplies; his 
mill, lumber room, and gin house were burned to the ground. 
The horses and mules had been hidden, and the vandals 
threatened to burn the house if they were not produced. The 
only members of the family at home were two ladies, who 
sent out to have the livestock brought in to appease the 
soldiers. Even the wearing apparel of the ladies was taken. 

A group of drunken soldier raided the home of R. C. Pear- 
son, Esq., banker and official of the Western North Carolina 
Railroad, until a Yankee lieutenant came along and stationed 


a guard at the house. The guard remained from six o'clock 
Monday evening until Wednesday morning, after which time 
camp followers plundered the same home, taking everything 
in the way of carpets, curtains, linens, wearing ap arel, silver 


plate, glass, and books. These particular camp followers were 
mountain people, said a resident of the Pearson household: 


[I will describe] the character of the lazy and disloyal elements 
that inhabit our “South Mountains,” around the town of Mor- 
ganton, that class of peaple, which you have no doubt heard of, 
they are an ignorant, illiterate, uncultivated set, untrue in every 
respect, false to their God and traitors to their country, the cir- 
cumstances actually occurred, and I give it without exaggeration. 
... When the “Rear Guard,” the nine robbers, entered the house 
(of R. C, Pearson) to plunder and pilfer, these women, (the lazy 
class from the mountains) followed in, to reap their share of the 
spoils, they (the women) exceeded in number, the Yanks pres- 
ent on that occasion, after the house had been generally robbed, 
and the mountain women were laden with everything they could 
carry, such as... clothing, bedding, even dishes, and such... . 
A closet, the last unentered, attracted the eye and attention of 
the thieves, in a few moments the door was burst open with an 
axe, and the gang entered, ransacking it and scattering things 
in every direction, among the contents was a basket containing 
three or four bottles of “Champagne wine;” the basket was 
emptied and the spoils divided, an old woman who stood near by 
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waiting to receive her share, was handed a bottle. Another bottle 
opened, when the popping of the cork, and flashing of the wine, 
created such a panic, that the woman took flight and left the 
house almost instantly, the old woman who had received her 
bottle dropping it, and swearing that it was pizen, put there to 
kill them for nobody had ever seed liquor pop that way, she 
could not be prevailed upon to touch her bottle, nor would she 
taste the drink offered her by her Yankee friends; the same old 
hag was sharing the sweetmeats in the pantry, when a jar of 
citron was offered her, tasting it, she remarked that “watermelon 
rind was only fit for hogs,” but that this was the sweetest rind 
she had ever seen... . 

The very day that the Federal command under Gillem entered 
and occupied the Town of Morganton, these women from the 
“South Mountains” swarmed our streets proclaiming their “jubi- 
lee,” and rejoicing that the Yankees had arrived, they under 
pretense of great devotion to the “union cause,” claimed to be 
the loyal people and thus these dishonest traitorous hordes, of 
our own beautiful mountain clime, conspired and leagued with 
the Yankees, urging them on in the work of plunder, and whole- 
sale theft which was carried on during Monday, Tuesday, and a 
part of Wednesday... .?%° 


Now that Stoneman had left the command the plundering 
and sacking of houses and mutilation of furnishings greatly 
increased as General Gillem moved through Morganton to- 
ward Asheville. Dan Ellis, the “Union Guide,” who was in the 
Asheville area at that time, wrote that it was no wonder the 
citizens were robbed of their property and their houses 
burned because many of the men with the Federal forces 
_ were from the mountain region and had been suffering similar 
treatment for several years. 

The road followed by Gillem’s Cavalry from Morganton 
toward Asheville was a much-traveled stagecoach route. 
About four miles west of Marion, at Pleasant Gardens, the 
stages stopped at Colonel Logan Carson’s plantation for 
breakfast, and among the passengers were usually some 
Confederate soldiers, so Colonel Carson’s household kept in- 
formed by the news and rumors that each day’s passengers 
brought. Kirk had raided within five miles of Pleasant Gar- 
dens during the last winter of the war, and many alarms had 


™ Beall, “Supplement.” 
™ Beall, “Supplement.” 
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come in 1865. One day when such an alarm was sounded, 
Emma Lydia Rankin, who taught a family school at Colonel 
Carson’s, ran to the upstairs veranda and saw troops ap- 
proaching. Mrs. Carson rushed her husband out the back 
door to hide and “every darkey on the place, about fifty of 
them, placed their backs to the foe and pushed forward.” 
One little girl who had been ready to mount her horse to 
return to her home in Marion, rode in hot haste to that town 
and cried, “Four thousand Yankees at Uncle Logan’s.” She 
kept up this cry as she rode up the village street. A recruiting 
officer in Marion rode 28 miles to Rutherfordton telling the 
tale “as it was told to him.” When the approaching army 
reached “Uncle Logan’s” there were only 50 or 60 of them, 
a company of vege Cavalry of the C.S.A. 

One Sunday morning about the middle of April Miss Ran- 
kin was visiting some friends when a special messenger from 
Statesville arrived to tell them of Stoneman’s raid on Salis- 
bury, and that he was en route to Tennessee, probably via 
Asheville. Although terrified, Miss Rankin and her friends 
went to church, where the minister preached “there were 
lions in the way, but God could shut Lions’ mouths.” After 
church Miss Rankin returned to Colonel Carson’s where they 
had the “biggest burying” she had ever attended. One exca- 
vation was large enough to hold a piano box, and in it they 
placed hams. Litter was scattered over it to hide the fresh 
earth. Colonel Carson’s Confederate money was put in a 
hole a foot long and about half as wide and deep. Miss Rankin 
sent her clothing in a large trunk to a cabin a mile or two off 
the road. The horses were driven up the creek and hidden 
in the bushes a few miles from the road. About noon troops 
sent by General Martin from Asheville came to reconnoiter, 
and they soon galloped back to say that the Yankees were 
just across the river. Mr. Carson again left, under protest, 
because rumors had reached Mrs. Carson that the men were 
being taken prisoner. A little skirmish took place between 
the scouts General Martin had sent and the advance guard of 
the Yankees, and then the Yankees began pouring into the 
Carson’s house, through every door and window. It seemed 
to Mrs. Carson and Miss Rankin that there were a million. 
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A lieutenant demanded to be told where the horses were; 
Mrs. Carson said that the Negroes had hidden them, where- 
upon some of the Yankees went in search of horses, but 
another squad came. They camped that —_ on both sides 
of the house, but although there was a thunderstorm and rain 
all night none of the soldiers came in the house. The slaves 
had “i gone off and the women were unprotected. The next 
day General Gillem arrived and ae that a meal be 
cooked for his men; Mrs. Carson replied that the first party 
had taken all the food, and that if there had been food there 
was no one there to cook it. “Cook it yourself,” he said. “I 
intend to have supper, and if you don’t get it I will turn my 
men loose in the aig which was what he did. The men 
found a keg of molasses and poured it all over the furniture 
and the floor. 

After the soldiers were all gone the family took inventory. 
They found that among other things taken was old Aunt 
Lucindy’s shroud—she was an old Negro, over one hundred 
it was said, and had had her shroud laid up in the “chist” 
for many a year. Now a Yankee soldier had ridden off with 
it. 

When General J. G. Martin, Commander of the Confed- 
erate forces in western North Carolina with headquarters in 
Asheville, learned that General Gillem intended to take Ashe- 
ville, en route to Tennessee, he moved his entire command, 
consisting of Palmer's Brigade and Love's Regiment of 
Thomas’ Legion, to the vicinity of Swannanoa Gap, Love's 
Regiment being ordered to the Gap. Martin wrote: 


They reached the Gap before Gillem did and after cutting 
down some trees and making some other arrangements to receive 
the raiders, waited their approach and when they advanced, 
repulsed them without any difficulty. The enemy spent two or 
three days at this Gap but were not able to effect a passage. Then 
they moved, as was supposed, towards Hickory Nut Gap and 
Col. Palmer’s Brigade was ordered to meet them there. I regret 
to say the men would not go.?*8 


™ Emma Lydia Rankin, In Memorium (compiled by George Washington 
Finley Harper and published in Lenoir, possibly in 1908. No publisher is 
given and there is no title page to the booklet which was written in 1885 
and contains Emma Lydia Rankin’s account of Stoneman’s Raid). 

™J.G. Martin to Cornelia Phillips Spencer, June 11, 1866, Swain Papers. 
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General Gillem reported that having found Swannanoa 
Gap “effectuall blockaded and defended” on April 19, he 
left Colonel Miller to deceive the “enemy” by feints while he 
moved to Rutherfordton, forty miles south of the Gap.** On 
this march through Rutherford County Gillem’s men swept 
the countryside of Negroes, horses, carriages, clothing, and 
supplies of every kind" At sundown on April 22 he had 
passed Howard's Gap of the Blue Ridge and was behind the 
“enemy. At Hendersonville the following day Gillem was told 
that the “enemy” had been there with four pieces of artillery 
but had returned toward Asheville.”* The artillery he men- 
tioned was a South Carolina battery which General Martin 
had ordered to Greenville, South Carolina, because their 
horses were in too bad a condition for active duty and their 
forage had been consumed. Martin had also ordered Love's 
Regiment back to Asheville.” 

At Hendersonville Gillem captured 300 stand of arms. He 
ordered Major Slater of the Eleventh Kentucky Cavalry to 
pursue and take the aforementioned artillery at all costs; 
Colonel William J. Palmer, who was still at Lincolnton, was 
ordered to establish headquarters at Rutherfordton. Then at 
noon on April 23, Gillem’s command left Hendersonville, in- 
tending to attack Asheville that evening.” 

As Colonel Palmer's Brigade moved toward Rutherfordton 
they were amazed at the degree of destruction practiced by 
Gillem’s command, which had preceded them. In this area, 
as in much of the Piedmont, many of the people lived in rude 
log huts, owning only a few worthless acres per family, sup- 
plementing small patches of garden truck with hunting and 
fishing and an occasional day's work for more energetic 
neighbors. Interspersed among the ridge barrens occupied by 
the thriftless, uneducated families were alluvial bottoms 
owned by well-informed, well-to-do families that lived “in 
cultivated comfort,” in brick houses, neatly furnished, staffed 


** Official Records, Series I, XLIX, Part I, 335. 

™* Verina M. Chapman to Cornelia Phillips Spencer, May 8, 1866, Swain 
— Mrs. Chapman was the wife of a Presbyterian minister in Hender- 
sonville. 

Official Records, Series I, XLIX, Part I, 3365. 

*7 Martin to Spencer, June 11, 1866, Swain Papers. 

*8 Official Records, Series I, XLIX, Part I, 335. 
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with servants. The gentry were “true as a steel to the South 
during the war.” **° bi had long been the victims of bush- 


whackers or “home Yankees,” as the following letter reveals: 


Rutherford City, N. C. 
Feb. 14, 1865 


Gov. Vance 
Dear Sir 


I have no doubt you have heard of the roberies [sic] that are 
constantly being committed in our County and adjoining Coun- 
ties, only about two days since Alexander Grant had his house 
broken open his daughter shot and killed in a bed a considerable 
amount of money and other articles taken and himself beaten 
nearly to death, on last fryday or Saturday William Fortune 
one of our best citizens had two negro boys taken his tan yard 
broken up and a quantity of leather stolen they demanded en- 
trance to his dwelling house he refused opening the door and I 
suppose his having a double barrel shot gun well charged was 
the reason of their not forcing open the house... .?4° 


It was the gentry that had suffered the depredations of 
Gillem’s Tennesseeans. A member of Palmer’s command, ap- 


palled at the results of their occupation of Rutherfordton, 
wrote: 


These Tennesseeans in their present condition do not add any 
strength to the Union forces. In the beginning and during most 
of the war they had suffered terrible cruelties at the hands of the 
rebels. They had been hunted and shot down as unworthy of 
any humanity being shown them. Their homes were burned and 
their families driven away, and all because they were loyal to 
the flag, but now that the tables were turned and disloyal families 
were at their mercy, they repaid what they had suffered by an 
indiscriminate pillage. The result was a demoralized command, 
out of which little military duty could be had, and their General 
knew they were in no condition to fight an organized force, no 
matter how small. 

[Upon entering Rutherfordton at 9 A.M. on April 25, the 
writer continued :] 


J. G. De Roulhac Hamilton (ed. with the collaboration of Rebecca Cam- 
eron), Papers of Randolph Abbott Shotwell (Raleigh: The North Carolina 
Historical Commission [State Department of Archives and History], 3 vol- 
umes, 1929-1936), II, 279. 

* Zebulon B. Vance Papers, State Department of Archives and History. 
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It is a very ordinary town, and the two days’ stay of the Ten- 
nesseeans did it no good. They stole everything they could carry 
off, put pistols to the heads of the citizens, persuaded them to 
give up their pocketbooks, and even took the rings from ladies’ 
fingers. The sympathy we used to feel for the loyal Tennesseeans 
is being rapidly transferred to their enemy.”*! 


The Eleventh Kentucky Cavalry Regiment, supported by 
the Eleventh Michigan, pursued the South Carolina Artillery 
Battery, and Colonel Smith of the Michigan Regiment re- 
mesic on April 23 that he had overtaken the artillery twelve 
miles from Hendersonville, and had charged and captured 
the four pieces and seventy per cent of its infantry guard.” 

Meanwhile, on April 18 General Sherman divested a mes- 
sage to General Stoneman informing him that he and General 
pe et had agreed to maintain a truce in the nature of the 
status quo. Each was to stand fast until certain propositions 
looking to a general peace were referred to their respective 
principals. Stoneman was to cease hostilities and come to 
Durham’s Station for supplies.“* By the time this message 
was sent, Stoneman had returned to Tennessee, but his report 
to General Thomas had not yet gone the rounds to Sherman, 
who expected that Stoneman was somewhere around Salis- 
bury. 

Word reached General Martin in Asheville on Saturday 
night, April 22, of General Johnston’s armistice with General 
Sherman. On Sunday morning he sent Confederate Colonel 
Palmer with a flag of truce to General Gillem. On Sunday 
afternoon the latter was heard to be on the Asheville-Hender- 
sonville Road about six miles from Asheville, and Martin sent 
Lieutenant Davidson with another flag of truce, as Colonel 
Palmer had taken the Hickory Nut Gap Road. Both officers 
found the Union General at about the same time.“* They in- 
formed Gillem that General Martin would meet him the 
following morning.” 

At 11 p.m. Sunday night General Sherman’s announcement 
of the truce reached General Gillem. Being convinced that 


*“ Weand, “Our Last Cr 507. 


“8 Official Records, Series IX, Part I, 335. 
** Official Records, Series I, XLIX, Part I, 397. 
* Martin to Spencer, June 11, 1866, Swain Papers. 
** Official Records, Series I, XLIX, Part I, 335. 
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Sherman did not realize how far this command was from 
Durham’s Station, and how near it was to its base at Greene- 
ville, Tennessee, Gillem decided to march to Greeneville, 
rather than to Durham’s Station.?“° 

On Monday morning General Martin went out on the road 
to Hendersonville about four miles, to meet General Gillem. 
Of this meeting he wrote: “We agreed that he should go 
through Asheville to Tenn. and that I would furnish him 
rations for his men and that we would observe the Truce.” **7 

It was told in Asheville that there had never been a more 
cordial meeting between enemies; that they had been in the 
same class at West Point and both expressed deep regret at 
the unfortunate circumstances which had separated such 
good comrades.” 


On Tuesday the twenty-fifth of April, 1865, General Gillem 
passed through Asheville under a flag of truce and was furnished 
with nine thousand rations. Everything went off quietly and in 
order. The General and one Staff Officer dined with me and late 
in the evening when he was about to mount to join his command, 
I asked him if he would give me the forty eight hours notice 
provided for in the terms of the truce before . . . [resuming] 
hostilities, explaining to him at the same time that he would be 
several days nearer General Sherman than I would be to General 
Johnston. He said certainly he would give me the notice.*** 


A mother wrote in order that her daughter might remem- 
ber the day: “. . . The troops began to file by; they passed 
just in front of our lawn; you, with the rest of the children 
accompanied by your nurses, went to a point where you could 
have a view of them in passing. . . .” °° 


* Official Records, Series I, XLIX, Part I, 3365. 

*7 Martin to Spencer, June 11, 1866, Swain Papers. 

** Sarah Jane Bailey Cain, ‘The Last Days of the War in Asheville,” here- 
inafter cited as Cain, “Last Days of the War” (manuscript loaned by her 
grandson, Dr. Archibald Henderson, Chapel Hill). The rumors mentioned 
by Mrs. Cain were untrue. General Martin graduated from ‘the United 
States Military Academy in 1840 while General Gillem did not graduate 
until 1850. They may have been friends, however, since both were stationed 
at a number of frontier garrisons during the 1850’s, perhaps the same ones 
on some occasions. 

* Martin to Spencer, June 11, 1866, Swain Papers. 

*© Katharine Polk Gale, “Recollections of Life in the Southern Confed- 
eracy,” Southern Historical Collection, hereinafter cited as Gale, “Recollec- 
tions.” 
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In order to help the reader realize the relief felt by Ashe- 
ville’s citizens when Gillem’s Tennesseeans marched peace- 
ably through the town it will be necessary to digress to 
review the situation. 

After Longstreet’s removal from East Tennessee most of 
the inadequate troops left to guard the western border of 
North Carolina were stationed from a point west of Asheville 
to the southwestern border of the State. Three months before 
Longstreet gave up his siege of Knoxville, Governor Zebulon 
B. Vance wrote to Confederate Secretary of War Seddon: 


September 21, 1863 
My dear Sir: 


The occupation of East Tennessee by the enemy and the great 
assemblage of tories and deserters in the mountains of the bor- 
der, renders Western North Carolina, with all its supplies of 
beef and pork, open to the incursions of the Federals and tories. 
It is inhabited, however, by quite a warlike militia who are 
calling upon me to arm and organize them for a fight. I am 
doing so to the utmost of my ability, but shall not be able to 
accomplish much without your assistance. I have the honor, 
therefore, to request that you will constitute that mountain coun- 
try a district and assign a competent brigadier-general to the 
command. With a battery or two and a very few regular troops, 
the various passes could be easily held with the help of some 
2,000 home guards whom I can order to his support.?*! 


The district was established and General R. B. Vance was 
placed in command. Later in 1863 Kirk, the “partisan leader 
and bushwhacker,” attempted an attack on Asheville; troops 
from neighboring counties were hastened on a forced march 
to defend the town and the raid was averted.” 

General Vance was captured while making a raid into 
Cocke County, Tennessee, and Colonel J. B. Palmer was de- 
tached from his regiment at his own request, to succeed Vance 
as commander of the district.” Later General James G. Mar- 
tin was placed in command in Asheville, with Colonel Palmer 
in the field.** Numerous raids were made from East Tennes- 


™ Official Records, Series I, XXIX, Part II, 740. 

™ Clark, Histories of the North Carolina Regiments, IV, 379-382. 
* Clark, Histories of the North Carolina Regiments, IV, 371-377. 
* Clark, Histories of the North Carolina Regiments, III, 729-761. 
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see up all the rivers into North Carolina, most of them led by 
Kirk, several nearly reaching Asheville.*” 

Officers stationed in this district were constantly asking for 
more troops. Colonel Palmer, on April 2, 1864, wrote to Gen- 
eral S. Cooper, Adjutant and Inspector: 


.. . It is now practicable for the enemy to pass directly from 
East Tennessee to the neighboring section of North and South 
Carolina, and an enterprising enemy could without much diffi- 
culty reach, by a cavalry raid, our railroad communications 
through the States referred to. . . . My last field return exhibits 
an effective force of 475 Confederate troops (part Indian), 242 
State troops, and a supporting force of home guards placed at 
my disposal by the Governor of North Carolina. These home 
guards are, however, undisciplined. . . .75¢ 


On April 12, 1864, J. W. McElroy, Brigadier General, com- 
manding the First Brigade of North Carolina Home Guards, 
complained to Governor Vance: 


Swarms of men liable to conscription are gone to the tories or 
to the Yankees—some men you would have no idea of—while 
many others are fleeing east of the Blue Ridge for refuge. John S. 
McElroy and all the cavalry, J. W. Anderson and many others 
are gone to Burke for refuge. This discourages those who are 
left behind, and on the back of that conscription is now going 
on, and a very tyrannical course pursued by the officers charged 
with the business and men conscribed and cleaned out as raked 
with a fine-tooth comb, and if any are left if they are called upon 
to do a little home-guard service, they at once apply for a writ 
of habeas corpus and get off. Some three or four cases have been 
tried by Judge Read the last two weeks and the men released. 
What are we to do? There are no Confederate troops scarcely in 
the western district of North Carolina.?57 


In Asheville guns of the Enfield rifle type were manufac- 
tured, at first under private control, and in 1862 under control 
of the Confederacy. The quality of the guns was constantly 
improved until they were the best made for southern soldiers. 
Later the equipment was taken to Columbia, South Carolina, 
because Asheville was constantly threatened with raids by 


* Clark, Histories of the North Carolina epncete, III, 729-761. 
* Official Records, Series I, XXXII, Part III, 741. 
*' Official Records, Series I, LIII, 327. 
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bands of disaffected mountaineers from the lower French 
Broad River. 

The armory men were organized and drilled, and two 
pieces of artillery, Napoleon guns, were brought to the arm- 
ory. An earthwork battery was established under the super- 
vision of Lieutenant Porter, overlooking the approach up the 
French Broad, near the present location of the Battery Park 
Hotel, and was called Battery Porter. 

A Home Guard was formed and other fortifications were 
thrown up; at the northern end of the crest of the Stony Hill; 
at the top of Beaucatcher Mountain; on the north side of 
Woodfin Street; and on the ridge running north and east of 
Glenn’s Creek toward the French Broad River. Two Confed- 
erate camps in Asheville were named Camp Patton and Camp 
Jeter. The Silver Greys, who drilled in military tactics, were 
a company of old men and young lads, not of military age.” 

On April 4, 1865, Major General Stanley sent a scouting 
party from East Tennessee to Asheville to operate in support 
of General Stoneman.” Colonel Isaac M. Kirby's Brigade of 
Infantry made this oy fea mile march. a had reached 

ere were many small scouting parties 
of “rebel” cavalry in East Tennessee; on April 6, Major Steel, 
aide-de-camp from Colonel Kirby’s expedition, returned to 
report to General Stanley; he said that roads for thirty-five 
miles or more west of Asheville were blockaded with timber, 
and that the place was defended by 2,000 men under “rebel” 
General Vance.” 

Kirby entered North Carolina at Paint Rock, a narrow pass 
where the road struck the French Broad River; he left twenty- 
five men to guard the pass and moved up the river to Warm 
Springs (now Hot Springs). Three deserters that he met, who 
purported to be Union scouts, warned him that Asheville was 
defended by about 2,000 men and near twenty guns, twelve 
of which were Napoleons; that on the mountain road leading 


General sen Mai 


=F. A. Sondley, A History of Buncombe County, North Carolina (Ashe- 
ville: The Advocate Printing Company, 2 volumes, 1930), II, 688, herein- 
after cited as Sondley, Buncombe County. 

* Official Records, Series I, XLIX, Part I, 10. ‘ 

*© General Vance had not been in western North Carolina since his cap- 
ture in November, 1864, in a skirmish at Warm Springs, North Carolina. 
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from Waynesville to Warm Springs were about 600 men 
under Cofonel Thomas, and that at Warm Springs a company 
of thirty or forty men showed themselves frequently; also 
that rumors that Kirk was approaching via Burnsville had 
caused the “enemy” to send troops in that area to meet him. 
Fearing that his horses would all be shot down, Kirby sent 
his artillery and wagons back to Warm Springs and pushed 
on toward Asheville; with four days’ rations in the haversack, 
Kirby found the “enemy” in position about four miles from 
Asheville, occupying the hills on either side of the road. A 
skirmish took place; a Negro man told Kirby that a “rebel” 
force was encamped two miles ahead at a bridge across Ivy 
Creek. General Stanley’s orders had been to scout, but not to 
lose men needlessly, so Colonel Kirby, with 900 men, ordered 
the withdrawal of his brigade.™ 

Quite a number of Union families appeared and expressed 
joy at seeing the Union Flag. In fact, Asheville was in a state 
of great confusion at the time Kirby reached there. Those in 
military control had decided that the cause was lost and 
refused to defend the place. The only resistance offered was 
furnished by some Confederate soldiers on leave in the town; 
they, headed by Colonel George Wesley Clayton, had chased 
the advance guard of Yankees until they reached the main 
body northwest of Ivy Creek, and had fought for five hours, 
after which Kirby ordered retreat.” i 

General Gillem started his command off in different direc- 
tions after passing through Asheville. Brown’s and Miller's 
Brigades were i Sane to march toward Greeneville while 


Palmer was sent word to proceed by way of Waynesville and 
Quallatown, down the Little Tennessee. Then General Gillem 
left his troops and returned to Tennessee where he was to be 
granted a leave of absence to enable him to go to Nashville 
to be a member of the Tennessee Legislature, just assembling. 

Various theories have been a to explain why, after 


Gillem left them, the Second and Third Brigades returned to 
Asheville. The most logical reason is that mae were obeying 
orders which they received subsequent to Gillem’s departure. 


" Official Records, Series I, XLIX, Part I, 31-33. 
** Sondley, Buncombe County, II, 608. 
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On April 24 General Thomas wrote to General Stoneman at 
Knoxville: “The terms of surrender of Johnston to Sherman 
have been disapproved by the President, and Sherman is 
ordered to push his military advantages. Direct your cavalry 
to act in concert and do all in its power to bring Johnston 
to better terms.” * The truce was lode probably in con- 
formance with the above directions. 

At nightfall on April 26 the same troops that had passed 
through the town under the truce returned and captured the 
town, giving it up to plunder. Brown captured thirty officers 
and about forty soldiers, the latter being paroled to go home, 
the former to return to General Stoneman at Knoxville. Then 
on Friday night General Martin received a letter from Colonel 
and Brevet Brigadier General William J. Palmer, who had 
been promoted to Commander of the Division, saying that 
he was sorry the attack had been made. Palmer said it was 
not becoming the honor of the United States to take such 
advantage as had been taken, and that notice should have 
been given the Confederate officers of the termination of the 
truce. Palmer asked Martin to notify all of the officers that 


they were released from their paroles. Palmer's apology 
came too late to spare Asheville from a very trying ordeal. In 
the words of General Martin: 


I have to say that I have heard of no worse plundering any 
where than was permitted in and near Asheville by General 
Brown—lI believe no one escaped entirely—I was arrested and 
taken to Genl. Brown and after an absence of less than an hour 
I returned to my house in charge of a United States Officer. 
When we reached the house I found Mrs. Martin and my daugh- 
ters going over the house with a squad of Federal soldiers hold- 
ing candles for them to examine all the trunks and for such 
things as they fancied and to such things they helped themselves. 
The Officer ordered them out of the house immediately, and 
they obeyed. The same men had been before or were immediately 
after detained as a guard for my house, but the officer remained 
also till the troops left. This I believe was the experience of all 
the houses in town, where the ladies remained to face the soldiers. 
Some faced [worse treatment] when the men were able to get 
liquor. Some [homes] were evacuated and of course were 


** Official Records, Series I, XLIX, Part I, 31-33. 
* Martin to Spencer, June 11, 1866, Swain Papers. 
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searched much worse. No one was prepared for so speedy a return 
after seeing them pass through the day before, the twenty-fifth 
of April, under a flag of truce... . 

I ought to have said that some houses were searched and plun- 
dered as already described by two or three squads in succession 
before they were able to get an officer or a detailed guard... . 

Mrs. Polk, wife [of the] Capt. and a Sister of the Captain were 
met in the street and Mrs. Polk’s ring was taken from her. Miss 
Polk was also searched but they found nothing—Mrs. Middleton, 
an English lady wife of a S. C. Gentleman lost her silver, etc. 
She with many others applied to Genl. Brown for the property 
that had been taken from them. He promised ... all and did 
nothing to keep his promises. Some very hard stories were told 
of Genl. Brown, but I think I had better say nothing more.?® 


At the home of Judge Bailey in Asheville the actions of the 
soldiers were most extreme. The family was enjoying the 
fireside that evening, congratulating themselves upon Gen- 
eral Martin’s diplomacy in arranging the truce, when sud- 
denly a horrible noise was heard, sounding like the breaking 
of timber and the crashing of glass. The house, being a sum- 
mer home, had a room with large glass doors opening upon 
a piazza. The mounted men were riding up the steps onto the 
piazza. They broke the glass doors and came through the 
house to the room where the family was sitting. Each man 
had a flaming torch in his hand. Judge Bailey unfortunatel 
had a gun in the room and he threatened to fire, aieh 
roused the wretches’ anger. They threatened and yelled, and 
gave the judge a blow on the head. Then the son stepped 
forward and said: “I am a Confederate officer. Take me a 
prisoner.” Several of the men took him into custody and left, 
one or two returning to fire a shot through the “a door, 
which just missed the Judge’s head. The door with the bullet 
hole was preserved by Judge Bailey’s son as a reminder of 
the callousness of the raiders, who made war on old men and 
defenseless women. Such mementos, and there were many, 
helped to prolong the bitterness that the South felt toward 
Commanders Sherman and Stoneman. 

Judge Bailey soon obtained a guard and the remaining 
soldiers were driven away from the house; the family was 


*= Martin to Spencer, June 27, 1866, Swain Papers. 
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molested no more that night, but all jewelry and silver had 
been taken by the thieves. Other villainous-looking men came 
after breakfast and took all the bacon which Judge Bailey 
had packed away for his servants. When Mrs. Bailey re- 
monstrated they feft one shoulder of bacon. 

The judge and his daughter, Mrs. Cain, went the next 
morning to say goodbye to the son and brother who was being 
sent away with the other prisoners to Tennessee. Mrs. Cain 


described the walk through the streets of Asheville: 


We passed through an immense crowd of a few citizens, a 
great many privates, and insolent negroes in U. S. uniforms. One 
of these negroes called out to my father, “How do you like this, 
old man?” (I have loathed the uniform ever since.) We passed 
under the U. S. flag which was suspended from the old Eagle 
Hotel to the opposite building. Was reproached for this after- 
ward. Some ladies avoided this by going around the square, but 
I was most anxious to see my brother and walked rapidly to the 
bank where the officers were confined. Some I did not know, but 
one, a fine looking officer, Col. James Robert Love, was pacing 
up and down the floor and turning [to] my father said, “Judge 
Bailey, I have heard of Mexican treachery, but this exceeds 
Tawa 

It may not be amiss to state that my brother was treated fairly 
well by his captors and released sooner than he expected... . 

A good old negro man whom he had known well came to my 
father to tell him of his distress that he had been forced to guide 
the Yankee troopers who robbed us, to our house. “I was scared 
to death, Jedge,”’ they said, “Where does Judge Bailey live?— 
We want his watch” and I said, “He ain’t got no watch.” “Yes, 
he has”—they said—Judges always have watches. and if you 
don’t show us the way we’ll shoot you.” 266 


At the home of Mrs. W. D. Gale, everything of value, small 
enough to be concealed, had been hidden before the first 
coming of the troops and the household was in readiness. 
After the Federal Cavalry had passed through Asheville, 
regular life was resumed on the evening of April 26; when 
the troops appeared, she ran across a field to get home to her 
family, and was surrounded 7. about 25 troopers. They 


merely wanted to ask her if she knew where the guards for a 
bridge had gone; as she did not know, they released her. 


** Cain, “Last Days of the War.” 
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That night the ladies put on false pockets under their hoop 
skirts; in these they hid their rings and watches. All night 
long rough soldiers demanded entrance, and the servants 
fed them. The next morning a guard of three or four soldiers 
was procured. 

Mrs. Leonidas Polk arrived a few days later from Salisbury. 
With her daughters and a maid, she had been taken from 
the train captured in Salisbury on April 12.” They had come 
on to Asheville in a private carriage which friends had pro- 
cured for her. As they rode through the country, people knew 
they were the widow and daughters of General Polk and 
they were treated kindly. The trip required three days, the 
ladies being welcomed in homes along the road at night.?* 

Palmer’s Brigade had started back to Tennessee as they 
were directed to do by General Gillem. They left Rutherford- 
ton at 2:30 p.m., on April 26, marched ten miles, and made 
camp. The next day a marched another sixteen miles to 
the crest of the Blue Ridge. The following morning a courier 
from General Thomas, with orders from Secretary of War 
Stanton that the armistice was disallowed and that Palmer 
was to command the nine regiments of cavalry in a pursuit of 
President Jefferson Davis, who was endeavoring to reach 
Confederate troops in Alabama to continue the war from 
that point. Palmer turned his forces back toward Rutherford- 
ton and from thence to Spartanburg (South Carolina) to 
form a junction with the other two brigades.” 

Thus the long raid ended in North Carolina, but the troops 
continued their operations in South Carolina and Georgia for 
eighteen more days before turning back to their bases in 
Alabama and Tennessee. The raid does not bulk large in 
military histories, but its memory has lived on in the minds 
and hearts of the people of those parts of the South through 
which Stoneman’s raiders swept. 

The Confederacy was a country of great distances. To con- 
quer and garrison the entire area by military action would 
have been an impossibility for the North without the use of 

*’ Mrs. Ellen Summerell to Cornelia Phillips Spencer, April 19, 1866, 
Swain Papers. 


* Gale, “Recollections.” 
*° Weand, “Our Last Campaign,” 508. 
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a tremendous occupying army, because every person in the 
South was a potential enemy of the United States and a mere 
holding action might have resulted in such resistance move- 
ments as those of Francis Marion, and the “Over-Mountain 
Men” of Kings Mountain fame in the Revolutionary War, and 
the partisan forces under Tito in Yugoslavia during World 
War II. It was the use of something approaching total war- 
fare by Sherman, Stoneman, and Wilson against the home- 
land of the South that in large measure broke the southerners’ 
will to fight. The very distances were, in one respect, a handi- 
cap to the South. Lee’s Army at Amelia Court House was 
starving, while Rpts of food was piled in the depots not far 
~—_ ready to be used. The beginning of a network of rail- 
roads, inadequate even in peace time, was now made inopera- 
tive by Stoneman’s burning of bridges and tearing up of 
tracks. 

This raid was of great strategic importance because of its 
impact upon the morale of the invaded areas and the immense 
destruction of war potential. Southerners were home-loving 
people; their security was measured in terms of their homes 
and fields. The Union strategists understood the high value 
that these people placed on their possessions. They had no 
fear that the South would use the only method that could 
possibly have made such raids as Stoneman’s fail. Some na- 
tions have used a “scorched earth” policy to starve the invad- 
ers; not so the Confederacy. Its people went on living as 
normally as possible, and allowed themselves to be surprised 
and pe lian ssi and their economy devastated. After all, 
perhaps that was just as well, since a “scorched earth” policy 
would have served the Union cause by destroying the South's 
capacity for waging war. 

One of Stoneman’s objectives was to free prisoners at Salis- 
bury. This aim was not realized because the inmates of the 
prison had been removed before the Union cavalry arrived; 
but the vast quantities of military stores destroyed by Stone- 
man at Salisbury were sufficient to have enabled the South 
to continue the war for some time. 

One of the outstanding conclusions to be drawn is that 
not all “d—— Yankees” were absolute villains. Stoneman and 
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Palmer were in the main gentlemanly, and they restrained 
their soldiers on numerous occasions, frequently —* 
guards to protect the homes of southern citizens from sol- 
diers and camp followers. The Pennsylvania troops behaved 
with discipline and decorum. On the other hand, many of 
the “home Yankees” of the Tennessee regiments were un- 
disciplined, were motivated by revenge, and committed many 
depredations. They robbed, pillaged, and wantonly destroyed 
furniture, clothing, and even the food that people needed 
for subsistence. These troops got so out-of-hand that Palmer 
said Brown’s troops were so “entirely destitute of discipline 
that it cannot be restored in the field and while the command 
is living on the country.” 

The raid brought home to the people of North Carolina and 
Virginia that war was just what Sherman said it was—that 
the invasion of any country by hostile forces is a terrible 
catastrophe. The officers may be gentlemen, but individual 
soldiers will act like bandits, robbers, men “without the law,” 
and it is the individuals in the invaded country who suffer. 

From the standpoint of military tactics the raid was ad- 
mirably conceived and ably executed. It did untold damage, 
achieved important military objectives, and demoralized the 
war efforts of a whole region. It was a knife thrust into the 
virtually undefended se of the South. 


[Following Stoneman’s retirement from the United States Army, he moved 
to California where he became a prominent political figure. He was ap- 
—— to the Board of Indian Commissioners by President Rutherford B. 

ayes, served as Commissioner of Transportation for California, and was 
Democratic governor of that State from 1883 to 1887. While he was gover- 
nor his home, located on a 400-acre tract, was burned, presumably with 
most of his personal papers. No ponte of the homesite has been preserved 
and the present-day cities of San Marino and Pasadena are garg 
situated there. The General returned to the East before his death and is 
buried in Jamestown, New York. 

Stoneman had four children, three daughters, and a son, George L., 
father of Miss ——— Stoneman. Miss Stoneman resides in Hermosa 
Beach, California, following her retirement after thirty years as a member 
of the staff of the Los — County Museum. She supplied this infor- 
mation about her grandfather through correspondence with Mr. Woolcott 
Wood Hubbell of Pasadena, who forwarded it to the Department.—Editor.] 





GOVERNOR DANIEL L. RUSSELL EXPLAINS HIS 
“SOUTH DAKOTA BOND” SCHEME 


By ROBERT F. DURDEN* 


South Dakota’s successful suit in the United States Su- 
preme Court against the State of North Carolina has earned 
an interesting niche in constitutional histories. The reason 
is that prior to the 1904 decision in the case (South Dakota 
v. North Carolina, 192 U. S. 286 [1904] ) no State had ever 
succeeded in suing another on such a matter as state-issued 
bonds. The Supreme Court since its inception had regularly 
adjudicated boundary and other such controversies between 
States. But prior to North Carolina's experience, no sovereign 
State had ever been hauled into the Court for its failure to 
pay a debt allegedly owed to a sovereign sister-State. Not 
only did that happen, but North Carolina eventually paid. 

The individual responsible, more than any other, for the 
massive bond Renil be which Governor Robert B. Glenn in- 


herited from his Democratic predecessor, Charles B. Aycock, 


was none other than Aycock’s Republican predecessor, Daniel 
Lindsay Russell. Russell, as one of three’ of the State’s Re- 
publican governors since William W. Holden’s impeach- 
ment and removal from office in 1871, felt no pain at all in 
adding to the problems of the Democrats, who had so utterly 
devasted the Populists and the Republicans, or the “Fusion- 
ists” as the Democrats named them, in the “White Suprem- 
acy” crusades of 1898 and 1900. 

Once proud and precocious as a young Whig who had 
become a Republican shortly after the Civil War, Russell 
also developed his bond “scheme,” as he called it, in the 
~* Dr. Robert F. Durden is an Associate Professor of History at Duke 
University, Durham. He is indebted to the Duke University Research Coun- 
cil for facilitating both the research and the writing of this article, as well 
as of the monograph on this subject which is in preparation. 

The other two Republican governors were Tod R. Caldwell (1871-1874), 
who succeeded Holden and died in office July 11, 1874; and Curtis Hooks 
Brogden (1874-1877), who was lieutenant governor at the time of Cald- 
well’s death and who completed the deceased’s term of office. There has 


been no Republican governor of the State of North Carolina since Russell 
(1897-1901). 
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hopes of making money. Neither his Wilmington plantation, 
where his rice crops proved to be costly failures, nor his law 
practice could save him from the financial ruin which 
threatened him as his gubernatorial term expired. Russell 
never realized as much profit from his bond venture as he 
had hoped and dreamed he would; but he did succeed in 
causing no little trouble for “the enemy,” as he referred to 
North Carolina's Democratic administrations. 

The Democrats in turn took their own sweet revenge. In 
one phase of his scheme Russell utilized the services of his 
young friend and partner in Fusion, Senator Marion Butler. 
The Populist Butler’s bond role did not begin to rival in im- 
portance that of Russell. But Russell died in 1908. Marion 
Butler became an energetic and prominent Republican in 
the middle of the Theodore Roosevelt era and lived on until 
1938. For almost the last thirty years of his life, and especi- 
ally in 1910 and 1916, Tar Heel Democrats happily hung a 
millstone hammered from the bond affair around the neck of 
Marion Butler, and by inference around that of the State 
Republican party. The Democrats were none too careful with 
their facts in many of their later sensational charges against 
the “sly fox of Sampson county,” but then Butler himself 
juggled a few bond facts, too. “Butler and bonds,” at any 
rate, became an irresistible slogan and symbol! which the 
Democrats used to evoke bitter, partisan memories not only 
of the Fusion era but even of Reconstruction itself. 

Recent additions to the Daniel L. Russell Papers in the 
splendid Southern Historical Collection of the University of 
North Carolina Library furnish, for the first time, an intimate 
and complete history of the whole bond episode. These 
papers show, among other things, that Democrats who at- 
tacked Marion Butler as the architect of the bond scheme had 
the wrong man. That title must go to the controversial and 
complex Daniel L. Russell. 

The following letter is one of the best from the early 
phase of the bond affair. It reveals much of Governor Rus- 
sell’s general and specific thinking on the subject; it also 
shows, among other things, that Russell, even though he care- 
fully refrained from signing any contracts or from formally 
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committing himself until after he had left office, had begun 
to ponder and plan his scheme while still the chief executive 
of North Carolina. The Alfred Russell of Detroit, Michigan, 
to whom Governor Russell wrote this letter, was not related 
to the Wilmingtonian but was a professional acquaintance 
and friend. Alfred Russell, who subsequently participated as 
one of the counsel in the bond case, practiced law in Detroit; 
he had published a book, The Police Power of the State 


(1900), and wanted his North Carolina friend to furnish the 
Chicago publisher an endorsement which could be used in 
advertising the volume. 


Governor Daniel Russell, Raleigh, North Carolina, to Hon. 
Alfred Russell, Detroit, Michigan October 9, 1900. 


I will take great pleasure in sending to your publisher the 
testimonial. I will look over the book to-day or to-night but that 
is however, perfunctory, as I am ready at all times to endorse 
any thing that you will write. 

I want to consult with you—in confidence, of course, about a 
scheme which I want to submit to your judgment with a view 
to our co-operative professional action, in case you think well 
enough of it to desire the association. Anyhow, I think your 
fondness for legal points will incline you to consider my inven- 
tion even though you may declare it to be “wild-cat’’, and render 
judgment accordingly. 

As you know, I shall go out of this office of Governor early 
next January. I have been almost financially ruined by being 
Governor of this State for four years? and my anxiety to make 
some money probably warps my judgment as to the practicability 
of my invention, which not being patented, is liable to be lost, if 
my secret should leak out before I can get things shaped up. In- 
deed I strongly suspect that I am not the only lawyer who ever 
thought of the scheme. Indeed I am almost sure that others have 
thought it out just as I have but have regarded it as impracti- 
cable, and so have never attempted to put [it] into operation. 

As you know, there are hundreds of millions of repudiated 
State Bonds held in this country and some in Europe—about all 
of them dishonestly and many of them outrageously repudiated 
by the debtor States. So far as I know, all of them are southern 
States. I believe there was some sort of repudiation attempted 


* Russell later claimed that his four years as governor, when he and his 
wife had entertained meee 6 had cost him $11,000 in excess of the $3,000 
a year which the State then paid its chief executive. Morning Post 
(Raleigh), January 10, 1905. 
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by Minnesota but, as I am informed, the debt was compromised 
or settled. 

The only instance of State repudiation in the ante-bellum 
period was that of Mississippi, which issued its Bonds to two 
of its State banks in 1838, sold them to Nicholas Biddle [,] 
President of the U. S. Bank at Philadelphia who sold them all 
about the country and in England [,] and in 1841, upon some 
flimsy pretext, the State repudiated them out and out. The re- 
sulting agitation went into the politics of the State for several 
years, the Whig party opposing, and the Democratic party, true 
to its principles, favoring repudiation. In 1853, the State Su- 
preme Court passed upon the validity of the Bonds and after 
great argument and exhaustive opinions declared in favor of 
their validity by unanimous court. The Legislature ignored the 
decision, refused to provide for the payment of the Bonds, and 
for reasons incident to then existing conditions, no attempt was 
made to enforce judgment. Of course, many of these Bonds dur- 
ing a half century have been lost and destroyed, but I should 
think it not impossible to trace them up and gather them in even 
at this late day. I consider that they are not barred by Statutes 
of Limitations or by lapse of time for the sufficient reason that 
time cannot run against a party who have never been able to sue. 

There was however, a provision in the constitution of Missis- 
sippi authorizing the Legislature to vest in the courts the juris- 
diction to hear the case against the State. In most of the State 
constitutions there is a provision of this kind, but it generally 
prohibits the court from giving judgment and declares that its 
decision should be only recommendatory to the Legislature. If 
this Mississippi clause amounts to more than a recommendation, 
then it may be that these Bonds are barred. But all the other 
bonds were issued in 1868, 1869, 1870 and 1871 and all of them 
run for not less than thirty years, so that they have only recently 
matured and a limitation in the States is ten years in suits on 
Bonds. As to the coupons, the better opinion seems to be that 
they are a part of the Bonds so long as they are undetached and 
the limitation as to them is the same as that on the Bond.® 

In one of these repudiating States [North Carolina], there 
are outstanding some second mortgage Bonds, amounting to 


* Many efforts were made to collect on repudiated southern bonds after 
Russell’s success in the South Dakota case. Not until 1934 did the Supreme 
Court rule that the Principality of Monaco, which sued on some of these 
Mississippi bonds to which Russell refers, did not have the right to sue a 
State of the United States. (Principality of Monaco v. Mississippi, 292 
U. S. 313 [1934]). The Court admitted that the Constitution was not ex- 
plicit on the point but held that since a State could not sue a foreign power 
without its consent, it was only fair that the reverse should be true also. 
See Benjamin U. Ratchford, American State Debts (Durham, 1941), 241. 
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$234,000 principle, and nearly double that amount in interest.* 
The bonds are secured by a second mortgage or statutory lien 
given by the State on certain Rail-road stocks [in the North 
Carolina Railroad] belonging to the State. The stocks are worth 
on the market, five millions. The first mortgage which the State 
recognizes, and on which it is paying interest, amounts to 
[$]2,700,000. The State arbitrarily offered for the second mort- 
gage Bonds twenty-five per cent. of the principle and nothing 
for the coupons.® The holders refused. At the time when the offer 
was made,—1880—the stocks were not worth enough to pay the 
first mortgage. The holders of the second mortgage declined the 
offer and held on to their Bonds. The stock, that is the mort- 
gage[d] property, has risen in value until it is now worth enough 
to pay for the two mortgages and leave a million and half to 
the State. But the State holds on to the property, enjoys its in- 
comes, and repudiates the debt. 

Under the constitution, as you know, original jurisdi[c]tion 
resides in the Supreme Court in all suits between States or be- 
tween the United States and a State or between a State and a 
foreign State. 

Now suppose this vast amount of Bonds was got together. Of 
course they are now simply trash and the holders would be 
willing to do any thing that does not involve much cost to them. 
Suppose they should select some State which would accept a 
good big donation of this stuff for the benefit of its university 
or schools or some public charity. The State brings suit. To this 
suit I can see no defense. The defendant State would allege in its 
answer that the plaintiff State is not the bona-fide owner of the 
Bonds, that it had merely accepted the Bonds upon an agree- 
ment that the assignors were to have part of the recovery and 
by this trick, the Bondholders were seeking to use the State so 
as to evade the Eleventh Amendment.® This point should be 
avoided by having the donation to be complete and irrevocable 
and without any sort of agreement or reservation in favor of the 
assignor. The case comes to trial. You are not troubled with nisi 


‘For the pre-“Carpetbag” and native Tar Heel originators of these bonds, 
which figured in the South Dakota case, see Benjamin U. Ratchford, “The 
North Carolina Public Debt, 1870-1878,” The North Carolina Historical 
Review, X (March, 1933), 1-2. By the time he wrote this letter, Governor 
Russell had established indirect contact with the New York banking house 
which held North Carolina’s still outstanding “second mortgage bonds.” 

*For the bond moves of the Democrats after they had “redeemed” the 
State from Republican rule and for the State’s recognition of the ante- 
bellum “first mortgage” bonds, see Benjamin U. Ratchford, “The Adjust- 
ment of the North Carolina Public Debt, 1879-1883,” The North Carolina 
Historical Review, X (July, 1933), 157-167. 

*This amendment, ratified in 1798 after the angry reaction to the Su- 
preme Court’s Chisholm v. Georgia decision, states: “The Judicial power 
of the United States shall not be construed to extend to any suit in law 
or equity, commenced or prosecuted against one of the United States by 
Citizens of another State, or by Citizens or Subjects of any Foreign State.” 
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prius courts’ or jury trials or appeals or other incidents of the 
law’s delay. There is no legal or equitable defense against the 
Bonds. All that ever has been said along that line is that the 
money derived from their sale was dishonestly handled, and that 
some of the Legislatures were reckless in authorizing the issue 
of the Bonds. But in every one of these States, large amounts 
of the-money derived from sales of the Bonds were received and 
enjoyed by the State. Now, whenever these repudiating State[s] 
see that they can be sued by other States, my opinion is that 
they will come to a compromise with the holders of these Bonds, 
who would say, we have donated to that State or to this State 
which has sued you. True we cannot sue you, but before we will 
be robbed, we will donate all this hundred millions to States of 
this Union or to foreign States who can and will bring you to 
the bar. Of course, the scheme is to get the compromise out of 
them at a very low rate, depending in each case on the ability of 
the debtor to pay. Five cents on the dollar would be a big thing 
and all of them are able to pay very much more than that. They 
have now got to a prosperity and credit that enables them to 
settle these Bonds without feeling the burden. My own judg- 
ment is, that there is just one and only one snag in this scheme, 
and that is, the difficulty in finding the State, or States which 
will accept the donation, bring the suit and stick.* The Southern 
States would make an out cry about “carpet-bag” Bonds and 
talk loud about good-fellowship and comity which should exist 
between States. They would dicker with the politician[s] of the 
plaintiff State and buy and bribe and bully, if they could. In the 
last session of Congress they managed to stick into the Sundry 
Civil Bill a direction for the dismissal of certain suits pending 
by original jurisdiction in the Supreme Court, wherever the 
United States as plaintiff was suing Virginia and North Caro- 
lina and South Carolina and other States on Bonds held by the 
United States. These were ante-bellum Bonds which the Govern- 
ment purchased for certain trust funds and which the Govern- 
ment refused to fund on the scale offered by the States in their 
readjustment laws. 

If the plaintiff State could be found, the first suit to bring 
would be that of the second mortgage Bonds above mentioned, 
because there is upon them no taint of fraud and they are secured 
be ample col[l]ateral. The suit would be on the equity side. 

Some lawyers will say that the judgment against the State is 
not enforc[e]able because the court cannot by executionable pro- 


*Nisi pruis: a legal term of British origin meaning, according to its 
usage in the United States, any court of record which tries an issue of 
fact before a jury and a single judge. 

“It was here that Marion Butler, whose Senate seat was just being taken 
over by Furnifold M. Simmons, played his role in “finding” South Dakota 
early in 1901. 
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cess take from the State that which is necessary to its sover- 
eignty or governmental function. This principle may be admitted 
but these States have got lots of assets out side of those which 
are essential to State administration. I am not afraid on this 
score. 

Please do me the favor to consider and give me your views? | 


* Russell’s and South Dakota’s suit on the North Carolina “second mort- 
gage” bonds began in 1901 but was not decided until 1904; the judgment 
was not paid nor the privately held bonds settled until mid-1905. It was 
the slowness of the first suit, in addition to Russell’s illness and several 
other important factors, which prevented him from ever getting anywhere 
with the “hundred millions” of repudiated “Carpetbag” bonds. Nor did his 
numerous imitators in following years succeed in their efforts to collect 
something on the repudiated southern bonds. 





DIARY OF THOMAS MILES GARRETT AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, 1849 


EDITED BY JOHN BOWEN HAMILTON* 


[Concluded] 


(November 30-December 13, inclusive, entries devoted en- 
tirely to summaries and notes of readings in history. ) 


[247] Dec 14 


I had the good fortune of finding the Provincial Setlers in the 
College Library.'*® My knowledge or rather smattering of the 
French will be excedingly augmented if I translate them They 
afford matter of sufficient interest to incite me to dig it up out 
of the bowels even of the French tonge. I translated a few pages 
this morning but to morrow I will date my regular study of 
them. I assumed a verry erroneous proposition last session that 
the time and trouble bestowed on this language, if a good pro- 
nunciation could not be acquired were useless. But there is an 
immense mass of literary and historal information locked up in 
the French, which would richly repay the labor of learning to 
translate. This is an easy acquisition, and much of the spirit of 
the writer is often lost when read in translations. I found in 
addition a complete edition of Voltaire’s works, in the native 
tongue. His language is so easy and natural that I am disposed 
to think that I shall be able during the leasure hours of my senior 
year to afford myself infinite entertainment in extracting the 
rich productions of so great a mine. I shall read no more French 
by servily copying the sense from a translator. My grammar 
and lexicon must furnish the interpretation hereafter. 


[252] Dec 20% 


I am firmly resolved to change my course of studies for the re- 
mainder of my college life.'4° I find that if my time and oppor- 
tunities are spent in acquiring knowledge by reading &c instead 


* Dr. John Bowen Hamilton is an Associate Professor of English, Rollins 
College, Winter Park, Florida. 

™ Blaise Pascal (1623-1662), French religious philosopher and mathema- 
tician, author of Provincial Letters, or Lettres Ecrites par Louis Montalte 
a un Provincial de ses Amis (1656). 

“ Garrett is referring here to his decision to read for law, probably. 
His reflections on the purpose of an education, as he apparently understands 
it, are intrinsically interesting, showing a basically sound and serious ap- 
proach to his own. 


[ 634] 
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of training mind, they will be of no profit to me for when the 
season arrives for close study and application to my profession, 
I shall both be wanting in the courage to undertake dry studies, 
and in fitness of mind to investigate them. It would seem to me 
to be sound philosophy, that if a man studies as his inclination 
leads him without any settled purpose or object, that resolution 
which is necessary to have to be master of his own powers will 
be gradually further removed and more difficult to recal. Time 
will be wanting when we have seriously come to the conclusion 
that all is lost if this power over the mind shall not be gained 
over the mind... . 


[254] Dec 24™ 


Ah! now for Christmas. I hear all around in every direction, the 
continued firing of guns. The country have aroused themselves 
thrown aside the cares and employment with which they have 
been engaged they are prepareing to revel. A philosopher [255] 
though never a philosopher before may watch the movements of 
the heart by the exhibition of those outward signs, which tell 
the story that is repeating within. The love of pleasure—the 
actual enjoyment of innocent amusements are praiseworthy qual- 
ities, if persued with regard sufficient to health economy and 
reputation. ... 


[256] Dec 25% 


And now how have I spent this great day. Why! I have done as 
I do every day, not having any unusual feeling dined at Miss 
Nancy’s, and supped and breakfasted there also. I could not sup- 
press a feeling however, amidst the coldness that make me look 
to home. I pictured to myself the happy hours of Christmas 
morn in the domestic circle I began to have a foolish wish that 
I would be glad to be home, this vacation. The day has been 
verry pleasant because it brought no interuption of my peaceful 
hours. Quiet gives me the most comfort. It feels more nat-[ural] 


Dec 26% 


While I can not record much done of a literary kind, I will men- 
tion an engagement which I have entered into, by which I am 
induced to hope something extreordinary. The liberal offers of 
the government in respect to the education of young men in the 
Military Academy at West Point have demanded of me for some 
time serious consideration so that I have at last come to the 
conclusion that I would ask at the hands of the authorities an 
appointment.'*! My district is represented, which leaves me the 


Nothing came of this project. 
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chance of soliciting a situation only out of the ten at large in the 
United States. I concluded that it would be best to address a 
senator rather than a representative, and I according[ly] ad- 
dressed Hon George E. Badger**? requesting his [257] inter- 
position in my favor. My commission if I get one will be sent me 
about February. I shall then consign myself to the toil of four 
years study, and rigid discipline. I think that I should be made 
emphatically a man, whereas, if I indulge my time and quiet 
disposition, I shall never be a man of the world able to perform 
business with original and independent skill. 


[259] Dec 31* 


The hour of the departing year is almost tolled. With me it parts 
like one who has lived with me in friendship and love. It dies 
sweetly because I can in my own mind look back upon a life 
spent in the conscious discharge of the duties which have come 
to my lot. I shall rather reconcile myself to the loss, in the idea 
that Eighteen hundred and forty nine will never [260] bring 
sorrow upon my head, than shed tears over its departure— 


Jany 1% 1850 


The beginning of the new year is full of hope. I can not but en- 
tertain a thought that I shall continue to persue my studies in 
my present advantagous situation. Were I to doubt this for a 
single moment, I should feel miserable beyond extreme. It would 
destroy my resolution and energy entirely for some time. I can 
see no reasonable occasion why I should be obliged to leave. I 
have placed all my interests in this life upon my education here. 
What a tremendous fatality to me if I loose it! But I am inclined 
to look with too much apprehension. I would be beyond possi- 
bility of a failure. The confident assurance I have that there will 
be no failure. I have determined to make an effort to change my 
habits considerably during the coming year There is much truth 
in the homely and oft repeatéd saying “Early to bed and early 
to rise makes a man healthy wealthy and wise.” If I can secure 
myself this habit, I think I may insure my health, and learning. 
Wealth of course I could not expect from such a habit at College, 
however much I might be benefited by it in after life. The diffi- 
culty about the matter here is that I have no means of being 
waked verry early. I have thought of\taxing my ingenuity to fix 
an alarm clock, but the situation of’ my room, or rather the 


“Hon. George E. Badger (1795-1866), began law study at Yale, began 
practice at nineteen, member of the North Carolina House of Commons 
(isos at twenty-five, then Judge of Superior Court for five years 
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furniture in it almost forbid such an attempt. I shall nevertheless 
make a trial in the course of [the] week. 


[261] Jany 3¢ 


I got hold a remarkable book to day which, at least is remarkable 
to me, Simpson on Flexions. This was recommended to me as a 
lucid explanation of some difficult propositions in the [262] 
Calculus. The first few pages have thrown great light upon the 
subject. I think it will not be an invaluable exercise to study this 
in connexion with Calculus next session.— 


Jany 4% 


I have meditated Shakespeare’s Hamlet to day for the most part 
This briliant display of great genius is so far above my criticism 
that I can not be heard. I can admire, and utter some unnecessary 
praise perhaps, but I might commend a falt, beuties might pass 
before in most [?] array, and yet be imperceptible—I am willing 
to confess that I have little taste, and what Pope say’s is equally 
important, little judgement. I have an involuntary consciousness 
of these immense deficiencies, which probably renders me so 
ambition of being a rhetorician.'** 


Jan 5% 


To day I have been employed variously, but chiefly in moving into 
a different room of the college buildings.’4* The advantages 
which I have gained are,—freedom from the influence of the hot 
sun, and consequently coolness, excape from disagreable inti- 
mates who are in fact bores, nearness to a friend whom I believe 
to be the finest and best of friends, disadvantages, noise in the 
building. 


 Garrett’s active response to fiction, poetry, drama—what the University 
knew as belles-lettres—was lukewarm to say the least. The Faculty Journal 
(University Archives, 1849-1855, 46) for Thursday, tka 18, 1850, states: 


“Professors [F. M.] Hubbard, [John T.] Wheate, and Albert M.) Shipp 
were appointed a committee to organize the Department of English Litera- 
ture and History.” The first professorship of English Literature and History 
was established by the Board of Trustees on December 14, 1849, requiring 
ten recitations a week at an annual salary of $1,400. The Reverend Albert 
M. Shipp, later professor of rhetoric and logic, was appointed. A separate 
school of rhetoric and English language and literature was recommended 
and voted in 1867; a college of literature and the arts was established in 
1862, further elaborated in 1875, and by 1885, the conventional courses in 
particular authors and literary periods were well established. Battle, His- 
a of the University, I, 524, 617; II, 19, 21, 71-72, 128, 339-342. There 
is little wonder therefore that a combination of little interest and little 
offering produced little response; for contrary evidence, however, see Jan- 
uary 10, 1850, below; and February 8, 1850, below, for a spirited, but 
academic, defense of novel reading. 
™ There is no indication here, or later, as to where the new room was. 
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Jany 6 


This is the day appointed by Society [the Phi] for the return of 
books to the Library,—a week before the end of the seasion I 
can see no reasonableness in this regulation. Books might be 
returned the last day of the vacation as well if not better than 
a week before, and then students who remain on the Hill [263] 
would not be deprived as they are at present of the use of the 
books ; besides if they can they scruple not to take out books with- 
out the knowledge of the librarian, and without having it [?] 
put down on the book for that purpose or so the phrase goes 
they “hook” them out. Very often books get lost this way, 
whereas if the privelige was allowed of taking out the books 
during the last week, the practice would be entirely stoped. . . .145 


[265] Jany 9t* Tuesday. I have read to day two or three more of 
Pascal’s letters. I find no falling off from the estimation in which 
I hitherto held them. His merciless wit in exposing the Jesuiti- 
cal morality—is conceved in the finest style. After writing this I 
go to playing a few games of Gammon. This will probably keep 
me up for a late hour. For although I never permit my hours of 
amusement [to] conflict with those of study, I am passionately 
fond of this game. My friend Newby'** plays [266] with me. 


Jany 10%—Wednesday—After playing untill past midnight I 
again returned to it this morning. Robert Sanford came in my 
room and we played several games. This evening Mess. Newby 
and Sanford, are playing. My room for the last twenty four 
hours has been turned into a gaming saloon. The board which I 
had borrowed is returned, and I shall probably not play another 
game in five or six months. I can count nothing done to day but 
freeing my mind by amusement. I have no doubt that it will 
result in good. The greatest students which the world has pro- 
duced concer in the opinion that the mind is more free to act, 


%* Operation of the two Society libraries seems to have been left entirely 
in the hands of the members of the respective Societies, though they un- 
doubtedly sought or received faculty advice. There was in existence a 
University library in 1795, mostly Latin texts, housed in the President’s 
house. Connor, Documentary History, I, 401; II, 31. If, however, Garrett 
used the University library, he does not distinguish between it and the 
Society libraries. The University library was begun originally by Professor 
Joseph Caldwell when he made a trip to Europe for that purpose. Battle, 
History, I, 291-296. The Di and Phi libraries were begun in 1795 on funds 
from an annual assessment on the members; both Society members used 
each other’s library. By 1830, the Societies’ libraries were almost equal to 
the University library in size; all three were combined into one in 1887. 
Connor, Documentary History, I1, 252, 282; Battle, History of the Univer- 
sity, I, 409. Garrett’s complaint seems not to have been registered in the 
Phi Society records. 

“Nathan Newby, Perquimans County, graduated with third distinction, 
1852. Battle, History of the University, I, 628, 804. The other player, named 
just below, is Robert H. Sandford, senior, graduated 1850. Battle, History 
of the University, I, 802. 
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performs all its evolutions and functions better, if after a course 
of hard and vigorous thought it is relaxed and unbent by some 
refined social intercourse. Walter Scott the most voluminous 
writer in the English Language spent most of his time, at least 
half in amusement. His application during his hours of study 
was most intense. May I not profit by so noble an example. I 
picture to myself often, the progress I shall make when I have 
begun the practice of my profession, by studying without fail 
four hours pr diem!*7 


[267] Jany 12 Saturday— 


After the arrival of my friends last night, who all came together 
I was employed in entering by forcable escalade, a room which 
I was anxious to secure for a friend who has gone to [268] 
Florida this vacation.'** The rule for rooms at this college is 
priority of possession. He who occupies a room first has it, pro- 
vided only that the occupant last session does not arrive on the 
Hill before midnight. If I occupy my room I can claim it as my 
own untill the arrival of him for whom I secured it I was very 
glad to see my associates, who all gave accounts of excedingly 
pleasant times at home. The tales of a thousand adventures will 
be told, the merry joke and laugh will go round they will while 
away thus a little time and call it fun— 


February 3" 


Here is a gap in my book, and why? If I were to fill a countless 
number of pages probably I could not tell the many reasons or 
what to my mind seemed reasons, but rather call them whimsical 
notions which made me cease the sweetest comfort of my life. I 
repent my folly and shall begin it again, and continue to continue 
it. The day has been excedingly cold nevertheless I crept out to 
the Chapel of the Cross to night where I heard a very good 
sermon from Mr. Davis.'*® He seems to feel it his duty as pastor 
of the Church to scrutinize the conduct of the members and cor- 
rect their faults; for his Sermon was a pretty finished rake on 
the morals of some one or ones. He condemed many things how- 
ever to which I am partial, because I do not deem them injurious. 
Novel reading and reading infidel books—I would call him a 
base coward who would fear to read a book. Can he not keep 
from the contamination if there is any to meet with at all. He 
is a silly body who can be affected by any thing which he knows 


7 (¢ is characteristic of Garrett that Scott the man, the worker, and not 
his literary works, should have the appeal. 

“8 See note 68, above. 

*° Thomas F. Davis, graduated 1822, later Bishop of South Carolina. 
Battle, History of the University, I, 228, 790. 
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to [be] imaginary and fictitious, and [269] why need he fear 
that the writings of infidels will injure him. Is he one who reads 
a book to believe it and for no other purpose, without criticizing 
one line or one opinion, if he is that sort of character, I admit that 
he ought not to read infidel books or any other books. He ought 
not to have [to] see a book, he is unworthy to touch such a sacred 
thing as a book. What is he. why! worse than a monkey or any 
[?] under the sun!®° 


(Garrett's next entry is dated March 2; he calls attention to 
the gap and explains it as the result of a series of intervals of 
“gloomy, melancholy feelings” and general listlessness. ) 


[269] March 3" 


After giving vent to my feelings in a few lines yesterday morn- 
ing in a short piece on the foregoeing page, I felt [270] agreably 
relieved. .. . I was invited to the room of a particular friend of 
mine, to listen to the music of the AEolian harp I have imagined 
before what was the singular softness and sweetness of the sound 
of this instrument, yet not the most lively imagination or most 
exhuberent fancy can listen in their visions to such enwraptur- 
ing notes, The sound is peculiarly soft, and when low is sweetly 
melancholy. The rapture which I experience drove away all such 
feeling notwithstanding But the breeze last night was not suffi- 
cient to raise the notes to a very high pitch, which is required 
to combine them, but this morning a very fine wind has sprung 
up, and the music is perfectly enwrapturing. I could scarcely 
draw myself from the reach of its sound, but duty to politeness 
forbid me to linger longer. . . 


(271] March 4 


My gloom has been exchanged for misery—A miserable wretch 
has robed me of half my happiness—I received a letter from Aunt 
this morning informing me of the marriage of my sister to a 
man whom I had rather have seen dead than attain the title of 
brother to me.'*! Aunt’s letter was not explicit and I can not 


™ Compare the famous passage in John Milton’s “Areopagitica”: “. 
And yet, on the other hand, unless wariness be used, as good almost kill a 
man as kill a good book; who kills a man kills a reasonable creature, God’s 
image; but he who destroys a good book, kills reason itself, kills the image 
of God, as it were, in the eye. .. . I cannot praise a fugitive and cloistered 
virtue unexercised and unbreathed, that never sallies out and sees her 
adversary, but slinks out of the race, where the immortal garland is to be 
run for, not without dust and heat.” 

™ This entry and the last sentence of the next, for March 5, are inexpli- 
cable; surviving members of the family are unable to identify by name the 
sister referred to here, or the name of the husband, but substantiate the 
facts as given by Garrett. Garrett’s immediate family was apparently a 
large one, complicated by half-brother and half-sister relationships. 
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tell whether my friends have done justice to me in permitting or 
whether no wisdom were employed to prevent it at all Should this 
last be the case I can never forgive them. An error or falling off 
so great as this can not be attoned fur by easy methods—I have 
this day addressed Bro. requiring information with regard to 
the whole transaction. 


March 5% 


I feel more at ease to day. I endeaver to drive away the care 
which oppresses me. I have triumphed over it a little. I am 
obliged beyond the power of resistance to acquiesce, in a fate 
which seems to have been inevitable. My situation however is 
one which I can not well realize. I feel as though I am loosed 
from one tie which bound me to one scene—and that I already 
give some anticipation to those feelings which prompt me to 
roam the wide world. I can well say that half my labor was per- 
formed for my sister, whom for the woe which she has highterto 
felt, I had desired to raise to the extremest height of happiness. 
Surely the plans for executing this design were bounded by the 
limits of my fortune, and slender ability, yet I have never let 
limits be set to my wishes or feelings Now [272] that this design 
must not be accomplished, I have but one object of ambition— 
To work for one’s own comfort only is mean and sordid. She is 
beyond my reach of aid, and this is the part I must hereafter 
play in this life 


( Following the entry for March 6, there is a gap. unexplained, 
in Garrett's entries to July 28; the general purport of the 
entries for July 28-30 is a feeling of restlessness. ) 


[275] Thursday August 1" 


This being the day for the election of officers throughout the 
State, Govenor, Representatives in the Assembly, Sherif &c. the 
faculty indulged the students in a recess during the evening I 
can not boast of my habits of observation—but during the time 
I was out in the street, I indulged myself in examining every 
thing which came before my eyes—and endeavored in my poor 
way to study the character and condition of the people—May we 
be at liberty to revert in imagination to the far West. The ideas 
of ignorance and rudness which attach to the name are well 
known—but I can truely say of my own belief that there are 
not people West East South or North which can vie with those 
in the vicinity of C. Hill for those qualities which have been 
asscribed to the most rude of mankind—'* The difference is that 


% See also the political meeting at Hillsboro, July 10, 1849, above. 
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the Westerners live plentifully liberally in their way, cultivate 
hardihood, energy and industry while poverty has stifled every 
social and refined feeling of humanity in these people here. They 
are not only rude [276] & uncouth but degraded There was not 
a decent man on the ground who come from without the limits 
of our little village, they looked dirty filthy—there were some 
fifty waggons on the ground attended by old men women, and 
children who had for sale cakes and bear [beer, surely !] and 
cider and whiskey and peas &c&c. negroes who seemed to have 
holly day and white men were mingled together on the most 
familiar terms—Fortunate they seemed who could cease hold 
of something with a ninepense [?] to eat And such gormandiz- 
ing they did carry on Some eat as men surely never eat before. 
The scene however was but a counterpart exhibited by the lower 
classes to a scene which was presented a few days ago when the 
candidates scrupled not to call each other as gentleman monkey, 
goat andC. 


August 2" 


Nothing of interest to day which I now can call to mind except 
the news from the election—This county has elected all Demo- 


crats—read Mills’ at leasure hours 


August 3" 


My mind has been subject to a little excitement to day on account 
of the election. Reports unfavorable to the success of the Whig 
Candidate for governer are very rife—The news this morning 
made me dispair of his election though the news from Chatham 
[and] Franklin [counties] &c this evening revived my droop- 
ing spirits considerably—I should be sorry for the defeat of our 
candidates, since it would be a triumph of demagogueism over 
Conservative principles, a triumph which gives encouragement 
to corrupt political doctrines calculated to disturb the [277] 
equanimaty of the constitution and fundamental state-rights.'** 


Monday August 5 


During the time employed last session upon the study of Logic, 
I think, if I remember aright, I did not keep my diary, but 
whether I may have mentioned it or not before, it is an impor- 
tant fact that the text-book which Professor Wheat adopted, 
“Whitely’s Elements of Logic” taught solely the syllogistic Logic. 
A great deal of the worke was taken up with a [278] discussion 


“This is a fairly clear statement of Garrett’s political faith, referred 
to by Zebulon Vance in his letter to Jefferson Davis; see biographical 
sketch, above, Part I. 
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with regard to the province of Logic and the conclusion to which 
the author came was that the syllogistic was the only method 
of reasoning & as such ex[c]luded induction and other supposed 
methods & by its character and extent covered the whole field 
of the reasoning process. This theory though ably defended and 
though I could frame no argument to over throw it, though I 
wrote an essay, and adopted this as the basis it never gained full 
and entire possession of my belief... . Happy was I to day to 
meet in my admired treatise lately purchased—Mills’ System of 
Logic'™ — in the chapter entitled Functions and use of the syl- 
logism a complete refutation of the usual [279] arguments in 
favor of the theory above alluded to—. . . 


[280] Wednesday August 7 


This morning dates the begining of a most interesting period 
in the course of studies at the University. We made this morning 
an entrance upon the study of Chemistry—D* Mitchell gave us 
an interesting, entertaining lecture—I am delighted with. the 
text-book adopted—“The Lectures of Draper” °—His style is 
forcible, mainly from its perspicuity—It has the admired quali- 
ties further of conciseness, and plainness two which are rarely 
united—I must betake myself to it with diligence— 


[281] Friday August 9 


Dr. Mitchell exhibited to the class, to day a series of experiments 
illustrating the effect of heat in the expansion of bodies. They 
succeeded extremely well and to him who would not shut his 
i a the truth must have been entirely satisfactory. It is very 
strangte to my mind, that the Professor often expresses an 
anxiety, that they will not have their desired effect upon the 
mind of the student, so extensive is this anxiety annoying away 
the professor into tedious detail and elaborate talking about a 
point that has been exploded for years, one which addresses 
itself instantly to the fullest intellect. Surely many mistake the 
powers of perception and comprehension of the student, or they 
are much, lower in fact than I have been accustomed ordinarily 
to regard them 


Saturday August 10% 


I have something which is of interest to read—I suppose I 
may consider myself a lawyer in embryo. I have bought the great 


4 John Stuart Mill (1806-1873), A System of Logic, Rationative and In- 
ductive: Being a Connected View of the Principles of Evidence, and the 
Methods of Scientific Investigation. 

“6 John William Draper, A Textbook on Chemistry; or Introductory Lec- 
ture to the Course of Chemistry. 
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text book—‘“Blackstone’s Comentaries on Law’’—and read for 
mere diversion, the introductory lecture in the study of the law 
In the choice of my profession, I think I have been more influ- 
enced by views drawn from the character of the profession, and 
its position among the professions, than by views of my own 
fitness. When I find that the pathway to eminence in the other 
professions is closed ere you gain the heights of distinction, the 
profession of Law is the step-stone to every great station in the 
world. I hope to live a life of [282] toil and devotion to study. 
To confine myself then within the narrow limits afforded for 
distinction in the professions of Physic, or the ministry were I 
fit for that charge, were depriving me of all hope that this life 
thus spent should reap no fruit in old age—Nor do I mean to 
become discouraged—“There is a tide in the Affairs of men which 
taken at the flood leads on to fortune” '* and though it require 
the most strenuous exertion for fifteen years after I begin prac- 
tice, before I can gain the vantage ground or dame fortune shall 
watch over the tides and me, and place my bark upon the flowing 
‘stream. ... 


[284] Monday August 12" 


I was occupied to day with my recitations on Mental Philoso- 
phy’? They were tedious but I do not know when I found so 
complete and conscise analyses of the process of reasoning nor 
so condensed a series of directions for conducting it—Surely 
Abercrombie’ has not been surpased as a logician, even in dis- 
coursing on so distinct a science— 


Tuesday August 13" 


f 
I was awakened at rather a late hour this morning—-Major my 
servant made a sad complaint that he had overslept himself on 
account of loss of sleep—I took a longer nap than usual, which 
continued to almost Breakfast—... . 


(Entries from August 14-20 are concerned mainly with read- 
ings in law, logic, and religion. ) 


[288] Wednesday August 21* 


I have just returned from the chamber of a sick, probably dy- 
ing classmate. He is in the hands of his more intimate friends. 
It is expected that a disollution will take place, during the night 


° Shakespeare, Julius Caesar, Act IV, Sc. iii, lines 218-219. 

“' Judging from Garrett’s descriptions elsewhere, there seems to have 
been little difference between what is called “mental philosophy” and logic. 

™ John Abercrombie, Inquiries Concerning the Intellectual Powers; and 
the Investigation of Truth; or, The Philosophy of Moral Feelings. 
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Thursday August 224 


We mourned to day the loss of our fellow student and class mate 
Fisher’*® The funeral obsequies were celebrated this morning. 
Surely I have never witnessed, nor mournful a sight, nor taken 
part in any proceding which afflicted me so deeply. To speak of 
the deceased Character, although my own individual intercourse 
was not very intimate, to his friends he seemed most nigh. They 
found in him the qualities of a social companion and friend He 
was a lovely temperament rather, than otherwise which contrast- 
ing with my own disposition seperated us. His friends loved 
him, and in absence of any observation directed to an analysis 
of his character, this is ample testimony to the world that his 
heart and theirs were kindred. 


Saturday August 24% 


I have just got to my room with considerable difficulty 9 OClock 
P.M. through a violent storm of wind and rain from a soiree or 
concert of Music, conducted under the auspices of Mr. Butter- 
worth. The company take along with them an elegant piano, on 
which Mr. Butterworth performs with great skill, [289] though 
the pieces which occupied the attention of the company this eve- 
ning were not very chaste or fashionable. A gentleman Mr. Mill- 
er—sang very well a few songs some of a sentimental others of 
quite a different character—negro songs and comic ballads The 
principle object of attention was a new instrument “The Frank- 
lonian” invented by D. Franklin’ and brought to perfection by 
Mr. Butterworth himself— This is a peculiar soft mellow music. 
The instrument consist of a fine box in which is set a number of 
spherical-bottom glasses, varied as to size and probably of dif- 
ferent degrees of thickness and temperament. The music is pro- 
duced by rubing the hand wet over the top edges of the glasses, 
which by the peculiarities of their form and structure, give a 
variety of notes When at a sufficient distance to prevent the 
scratching of the hand as rubed over the edge of the glass which 
sometimes breaks in upon the melody and harmony of the nga 
hes 


this simple instrument produces very sweet music. It appro. 
more nearly the soft sweetness of the Eolian harp than any in- 


omDavid White Fisher, Lowndesboro, Alabama, 1848-1850. Battle, Sketches, 


oe The instrument referred to here was more generally known as a har- 
monica, but bearing little or no relation to the modern harmonica played 
by holding the instrument to the mouth and blowing through a series of 
openings. The German composer, Gliick, played a concerto in 1746 which 
he composed for the instrument Garrett is describing. The instrument came 
to Benjamin Franklin’s attention through the Royal Society. Franklin him- 
self says that one such instrument was “invented” by Richard Puckeridge 
in 1743. Carl Van Doren, Benjamin Franklin (New York: Viking Press, 
1938), 297, 299. 
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strument I know. The students behaved quite disordly, some 
endeavoring to get up an opposition by starting a hissing and 
whistling—those probably who having no taste for good music 
could appreciate nothing but negro songs. The gentleman Mr. 
Miller made a sarcastic allusion to this taste of the students. 
Being requested to sing a song the words of which he did not 
know he excused himself and remarked that he would sing one 
however in its place—a negro song—the Cook—‘“as it seemed 
that kind of music suited best”— 


[292] Saturday August 31* 


I have taken from the Library to day Butler’s Analogy of [293] 
Religion a famous work indeed.!*! I am not wholly unacquainted 
with it. I read once his first three Chapters, but at a time I could 
have no comprehensive enlarged conception, of the reasoning, 
and the indistinct impression then made had entirely faded from 
my memory, and I wished to revive it. Intellectual and ethical 
philosophy, and history are sources of information, and discipline 
far superior in a practical point of view to the natural sciences:'* 


(Entries from September 1-12 are on a variety of subjects 
already discussed: Chapel sermons, readings in religion and 
history, the joy of privacy, speculations on his education, etc.; 


he also relates without comment two highly improbable anec- 
dotes on the miraculous effects of mesmerism.’” No entry for 
September 14, and from September 16-October 8. October 8- 
11 devoted to comments on his studies in history and phi- 
losophy. ) 


[309] Saturday Oct 12‘ 


This has been a day of extreme interest and excitement It was 
given out a few weeks ago a temperance lecturer would visit 
C. Hill and address the citizens and S.[Sons of] temperance 
Although I am a member of that society I did not feel any in- 
terest in this news The only thought which I spent with regard 
to the matter, that he was probably some man, who carried away 
by fanaticism was going around, giving lectures in their usual 
style—The man came however and from a piegmy in imagination 


1% Joseph Butler (1692-1752), The Analogy of Religion, Natural and Re- 
vealed, to the Constitution and Course of Nature (1736). 

1 Needless to say, there has been something of a shift in point of view 
since Garrett’s day on this subject. 

1%® This view of mesmerism and these ridiculous tales about it passed 
for truth during Garrett’s day and did so for several decades longer. 
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he swelled to a giant in reality. I had not indeed learned that he 
was the highest officer of the order in the U. States, nor that 
he was classed with Cory [?] and Gough as Temperance lectur- 
ers.'* T had not however heard him speak ‘long before I and every 
body also was intently fixed upon what he was saying. He first | 
addressed us with the argument, that the use of spiritous Liquors 
has a tendency to debilitate the body, affects the brain by carry- 
ing its poisonous qualities through the brain in the blood— 
creates in children born of drunken parents a predisposition to 
drink. He illustrated this argument by appeals to many exam- 
ples. In the midst of which he was eloquent. He combatted the 
strange objection, of the Episcopal Churchmen[,] embellished 
his whole argument with remarkable anecdotes, which were told 
in exquisite style of mimickry—The feelings of the audiance 
were kept in continual change—untill he had complete command 
of them— 


(316] Friday October 18” 


Went to Visit Miss Wheate this evening but found no body at 
home.'® Disappointed greatly I turned towards the Society Hall, 
and to my shame be it said, I made a bungle of speech—I con- 
ceived my arguments clearly but not having arranged them be- 
fore hand I did not deliver them as forcibly as otherwise, I 
should have done—Some of those whom I denominate Ragtails 


tried to disturb me—but I treated them and shall treat them ~ 
with silent contempt not desiring to put myself in an equality 
with them— 


[321] Wednesday Oct 23™ 


. .. D" Mitchell presented to the [natural philosophy] class the 
subject of Dew and asked if any one would read Wells’ Theory 
Now having seen in my Mills’ Logic this theory taken as an 
example of induction, I answered immediately and took the book 
—One little fool who suspected my motives, that I was bootlick- 
ing—and knowing from the reputation for idleness and ignor- 
ance that he sustained in college cried out, Let me read it when 
you get done with it, endeavoring by this to insinuate that I 
would not read it, but had taken the book for mere pretence I 
own it was a strong temptation, but it [322] rendered me rather 
indignant than otherwise. Had it not have been that his motive 


™ John B. Gough (1817-1886), author of Sunlight and Shadow, or Glean- 
ings from My Life Work (Hartford, Conn.: A. D. Worthington and Co., 
1881) ; I have been unable to decipher accurately or identify the first-named 
person. Gough was a famous temperance lecturer and widely known during 
Garrett’s years at the University. 

1% Probably May Wheate, daughter of Professor John T. Wheate, Battle, 
History of the University, I, 598, 618. 
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was only suspected and that I might possibly be mistaken, and 
that too were I let this suspicion be acknowledged, it would be 
plead by some as an evidence of my guilt, I would [have] treated 
this as an insult, and knocked the fool over— 


Friday Oct 25% 


After the meeting of Society, and we had delivered ourselves 
of the burdens of a week’s investigation, a social party, of 
friends, Wise, Manning, Lewis, Peebles, J. Moore, Brett & my- 
self adjourned to have a social confab.’** The night until 11 
OClock passed most delightfully—It may seem strange but, in 
the walls of a college, a party of young men who, it may be sup- 
posed are as free from superstition, any class of men in the 
world had met and fell to telling ghost stories. Our imaginations 
run wild, we visited, churches and grave-yards, old houses and 
fields haunted bridges, told of the ambling of the ghost, the 
noises of unseen, mysterious things, the wild antics of an offend- 
ed spirit come up from the grave to disturb the sleep of the 
living. A stillness pervaded the crowd, becoming enough for the 
occasion, and the anxious countenance. spoke of the dread of 
sleep—the fear of the coming of [323] evil spirits At length we 
retired to bed. I slept soundly, but dreamed only of some com- 
mon incident which connected itself with the college— 


[326] Tuesday Oct 29" 


... 1 will not forget to mention that I made my first call on Miss 
Cornelia Phillips'*? this evening I came way with the hysterics, 
[327] brought on by laughter. I own I ought to have conducted 
myself more dignified on my first visit, but I was led by her 
example. I amused myself with many pert sayings, trying to 
pun andC. much to the amusement apparently of this lady. I 
never saw one more free in conversation, intelligent quick and 
witty, some times sarcastic. One quality which I would best dare 
not forget is her indiscriminate flatery— 


** William Wise, Hertford County, 1850-1851, Battle, Sketches, 235; and 
Battle, History of the University, I, 615; Richard H. or Robert G. Lewis, 
both having graduated in 1852, Battle, History of the University, I, 804; 
William Peebles, from Jackson in Northampton County, graduated 1853, 
later a State Senator, Battle, Sketches, 190; the others named have been 
identified above. Z 

™ See Hope S. Chamberlain, Old Days in Chapel Hill. Being the Life and 
Letters of Cornelia Phillips Spencer (Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1926). She was the daughter of mathematics professor 
James Phillips, and was married to James M. Spencer in 1853. After her 
husband’s untimely death she returned to her old home, then lived for some 
time with her daughter, Julia, wife of Professor James Lee Love, of Har- 
vard. She published an interesting book, The Last Ninety Days of the War 
in North Carolina (New York: Watchman Publishing Company, 1866), 
relating events concerning the Union troops’ occupancy of Chapel Hill. 
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[331] Thursday Nov. 3 


Read to day besides 100 lines of Greek tragedy, a part of the 
chapter of Blackstone on Trial by Jury. The manner in which 
I shall study law hereafter, untill I take it up regularly in some 
Attorney’s office, or Law school, will be to read, as the subjects 
shall by some circumstance be presented to my mind, and for 
information upon it, read that which will afford it. In this way 
I shall probably do more than by reading regularly, when I am 
under no necessity, to read with strict attention. This law of 
education I am of [the] opinion is not sufficiently looked to that 
the mind requires the force of imperious necessity before it will 
or can exercise to the fullest extent its powers, how that this 
can be obtained I am [332] not able to divine, but it is sure that 
the mind will sink into imbecility and incipidity, and only make 
timid, fearful movements when it is not impelled, by some out- 
ward circumstances to direct its energies with the greatest atten- 
tion. The ambitious man is always impelled by such a power, 
because, objects of sufficient importance are continually alluring 
him to assay all his powers to obtain them, and while possessed of 
inferior talents, will far outstrip him who though naturally su- 
perior, is compelled, by the constitution of his nature, to act 
without energy and to give little play to his intellect. I am pretty 
sure these opinions will be substantiated by observation upon 
the grades of distinction at College. 


Saturday Nov. 9* 


A party of us had great amusement this evening in the exhibi- 
tion of the effects of inhaling ether. The various dispositions 
which take possession of the men are amusing. Some laugh im- 
moderately, which in my case, some seem to feel an overgrown 
independence, that makes them strut, and bellow, and assume 
the most commanding attitude. One little man, my friend Man- 
ning appeared te me, as if he imagined himself on the deck of 
[333] a ship, in the character of commodore quelling a mutiny 
among the crew, some have a disposition to dance, and others it 
makes rave and rant and appear as if they wished to take every 
thing in their reach. These would cease hold of any one who 
stood in their reach, and dash them upon the floor. The second 
time I inhaled it, I became first to be ceized with a fit of laughter 
as before, but in a moment it seemed to me as if I was the most 
eloquent man on the face of the globe. Commenced gesticulating 
most violently It appeared to me as if I could wrap a multitude 
into flames, make the tide of passion ebb and flow at will Oh! 
the delectible feeling of superior power and greatness the spell 
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that binds one to an enjoyment which he has no power to break 
and it is happiness to prolong.'® 


[337] Friday Nov. 15% 16° 


I am subject to continual fits of headache and giddiness My 
brain feels sore even, I feel however able to sit up and do not 
intend to yield untill I am absolutely compeled I write while 
the Society is sitting and I long to be in the midst of the debate. 
To discuss has become almost a passion with me, and I stand in 
imminent danger often of interupting the quiet and harmony of 
Company by disputing upon almost all subjects 


1 Ether used for anaesthesia in modern medical practice seldom has this 
effect; one wonders if Garrett is not guilty of exaggeration—or is mistaken 
about the chemical he is using. 

7° This is the next to the last entry in Garrett’s diary; the last one, of 
no intrinsic interest, made the next day, is a general discussion of a debate 
in the Phi the night before on the subject of the advantages of a republican 
form of government. Garrett graduated the following spring, and this 
next to last entry is perhaps psychologically indicative of his youthful and 
exuberant nature, since he has frequently expressed—after the fashion of 
some similar college students of today—a feeling that there are too many 
things to do, and too many battles to fight, seemingly to waste valuable 
time on training the mind to think and gather information. 
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This supplementary list below does not include books used 
by Garrett as texts and already identified in textual footnotes. 
Publication data have been omitted because of the impos- 
sibility of determining accurately which edition of any given 
book Garrett used. The list is certainly not complete since 
Garrett states that he does not enter in the diary all of his 
activities, literary, social, or otherwise. Most of the volumes 


named here are mentioned in 
for reasons stated in the intr 


Author 


Bacon 
Cervantes 
Dante 
Home, John 


Hume 
Montesquieu 
Pascal 

Roscoe, William 
Scott 


Shakespeare 
Swift 


Voltaire 


rtions of the diary excised 
uction. 


Work 


The Advancement of Learning 

Don Quixote 

The Inferno’ « 

Douglas (drama, first pro- 
duced 1756) 

Works 

The Spirit of Laws 

Provincial Letters 

Life of Lorenzo de Medici 

The Talisman; Anne of Geier- 
stein 

Hamlet; Julius Caesar 

Gulliver's Travels; Journal to 
Stella 


Merope, Amelia (dramas) 
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(Based on Minutes of the Philanthropic 
Society, 1847-1853, University Archives) 


The report below is valuable for two reasons, directly con- 
nected with Garrett's diary; first, it furnishes basic informa- 
tion connected with an intensely dramatic moment in Gar- 
rett’s life which could have resulted in either death or 
disgrace—a proposed duel, growing out of an anonymous 
attack on Garrett placed in the “reader's box” in the Phi Hall; 
second, it is a clear student statement of not only the function 
of the “reader's box” itself, but of one of the most important 
functions of the literary societies themselves. The phrase, 
“reader's box,” appears to have been a term used to designate 
both an actual box into which compositions by the students 
were placed for submission to the society, and to designate 
the reader himself who read the compositions placed in the 
box. When one remembers how important a supplement the 
society activities were to classroom activity, one sees imme- 
diately what the “reader’s box” or “the box” meant to Gar- 
rett and his fellow students. A motion had been made at the 
Saturday, October 6, 1849, meeting of the Phi that the read- 
er's box be abolished. A five-member committee was appoint- 
ed to report on the issue~to the next meeting, Saturday, 
October 13, 1849. The committee was made up (last names 
only are given) of Huske (Benjamin R., Fayetteville, A.B., 
1850); Johnston (William H., a classmate of Garrett, or 
John Willis, A.B., 1853); Manning, John (classmate of Gar- 
rett, mentioned several times in the diary, or Joseph Alonzo, 
A.B., 1852); Neal (George Washington); and Saunders 
(Claudius Brock). The report was as al 


The Committee appointed the last meeting to investigate the 
motion to repeal so much of our Constitution as relates to the 
office of Reader, respectfully submitted the following report. The 
box was intended as all institutions of a Literary Society should 
be, for the Literary improvement of the members. Has this ob- 
ject been accomplished? Has benefit accrued either to the writers 
for the box, or to the members generally from its institutions? 
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Now we conceive that all improvement from composition or in 
composition must consist in increased correctness of thought or 
of style. Copiousness of thoughts, of words, or of expression can 
be of little service if it is not attended with correctness. 

The chief object therefore of all education, and of education 
in this Hall therefore, is to form correct thinkers, speakers, and 
writers. Has this been accomplished, we ask again, by the insti- 
tution of the box? Let us go somewhat into detail. 

A man may perhaps feel in a mood for writing, he sits down 
and scribbles a page or two of foolscap respecting the Freshmen, 
or some other object as trivial, and deposits it in the box. Now 
can composing in such a way as this benefit a man? 

All good rhetoricians say that correction is, if any more im- 
portant than composition, and that without correction a most 
faulty style is formed generally. Nor is this effect limited mere- 
ly to the style, it generally shows itself also in a man’s habit of 
thinking. We see then that as a general rule writing for the box 
has a tendency if not the effect to form habits of incorrect writ- 
ing and thinking. Whatever may be gained by what is called fa- 
cility in composition, copiousness of words and expression, in 
other words, the power of setting down upon a paper a long 
train of uncorrected or unmeaning sentences, is far more than 
lost by diminished accuracy, or the loss of: the power to acquire 
the capacity of thinking and writing correctly. This we believe 
is the experience of a large majority of those who have been in 
the habit of writing for the box. It is evident that no improve- 
ment can accrue to the members generally from such composi- 
tions as these. The amount of composition which the members 
are required to perform for the Hall and the Faculty is amply 
sufficient, if members will only take their subjects and study 
them as they should. 

There are other evil consequences of this nature flowing from 
the box which it is not necessary to recount here. But the great- 
est evil which can result has shown itself, within the last few 
weeks, in our midst.’ In any Society, a point of first importance 





*It cannot be proved that this is an allusion to the events Garrett de- 
scribes in his diary beginning September 29, 1849, and terminating October 
5; however, the documentary evidence here given coupled with the time 
sequence of the events, makes the supposition an extremely strong one. 
The attack on Garrett.was made exactly a week before the meeting on which 
the motion referred to above was made, and the meeting following, one 
week later, was the one at which the motion to abolish the box was made. 

Votes on the motion, and presumably adoption of the recommendation 
in the Committee’s report, were recorded by name. Twenty-nine members 
voted for the motion, twenty-two against—a simple majority. The Commit- 
tee itself may have been divided, since two of them voted for it and two 
against; the Chairman’s vote for some reason is not recorded. Garrett was 
among those voting against the motion, against abolishing the box through 
which he had been attacked. 
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is the preservation of harmony among its members. Every means 
therefore not inconsistent with the end for which it is establish- 
ed should be taken care to secure this point. 

Every institution which does not contribute greatly to carry 
out this end, which is very likely to prove a source of dissension 
should at all times be diligently guarded against, but if any 
through want of foresight or experience can be at any time in- 
troduced, they should be abolished by those who follow. Now the 
box does not conduce very greatly to carry out this end for which 
the Society is established, viz., the improvement of the members 
in debating, composition, and declamation, on the contrary as 
we have shown has an indirect tendency to defeat it. And we all 
know from experience that it is very likely, however guarded 
it may be, to prove the source of dissension and discord among 
its members. Therefore we think that a wise regard for our own 
improvement and the preservation and welfare of the Society 
demands of us the abolishment of the box and the office of Read- 
er. 

Apparently, however, a two-thirds majority vote was required to amend 
the constitution, and the box remained; in fact, on October 20, the week 


following the vote, a motion was made and passed to make some routine 
repairs on the box itself. 
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APPENDIX C’ 
Commencement Exercises, Graduates, 1851 


The sermon was preached by the new professor of rhetoric 
and logic, Rev. John T. Wheate. President Swain, in lieu of 
an address before the alumni, spoke on the adoption of the 
federal constitution. 

First honor was awarded to Bartholomew Fuller, Benja- 
min S. Hedrick, James A. Patton, and Claudius B. Saunders; 
second honors to Thomas A. E. Evans, Thomas M. Garrett, 
Jesse H. Lindsay, Jr., Malcolm J. McDuffie, Wm. M. Richard- 
son, and Fred A. Toomer; third honor to David M. Carter, 
B. W. Leigh Claiborne, Julius Guion, Neill McKay, Jr., and 
Lowndes Treadwell. 

Orations were as follows: 


Latin Salutatory, Claudius B. Saunders. 

Carter, David M.: “Religious Tests of Office Unjust and 
Impolitic in a Republic” 

Claiborne, B. W. Leigh: “Public Opinion” 

Evans, Thomas A. E.: “Party Spirit” 

Fuller, Bartholomew: “The Early History of North Caro- 
lina” 

Garrett, Thomas Miles: “Virtue Alone Makes Men Free” 

Guion, Benjamin S.: “Infirmities of Men of Genius” 

Lindsay, Jesse H. Jr.: “Socialism” 

McDuffie, Malcom J.: “Flora MacDonald” 

Richardson, William M.: “The Graduates’ Aspirations” 

Terry, Charles C.: “The Noblest Motive Is the Public 
Good”’ 

Toomer, Fred A.: “The Late Crisis in Our National Af- 
fairs” 


The Valedictory, James A. Patton 


GRADUATES 


Name 
Charles Edward Bellamy 

(surgeon, killed in Civil War) Mariana, Florida 
Joseph Bonner Bryan (merchant) Washington, N. C. 


*See Battle, History of the University, I, 624-626, 803. Data on the sub- 
sequent career of some of the graduates is not available. 
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David Miller Carter (lawyer, member of North 

Carolina legislature) Mattamuskett, N. C. 
B. W. Leigh Claiborne Tipton, Tennessee 
Thomas A. E. Evans 

(civil engineer) Cumberland County, N. C. 
Bartholomew Fuller (lawyer) Fayetteville, N. C. 
Thomas Miles Garrett (lawyer) Colerain, N. C. 
Richard Swepson Grant Norfolk, Virginia 
Julius Guion Raleigh, N. C. 
Benjamin S. Hedrick (professor of chemistry in the 

University, chemist, U. S. Patent 

Office) Davidson County, N. C. 
Samuel Ashe Holmes (judge, Superior Court, 

California), Fayetteville, N. C. 
Giles Leitch (lawyer, member North Carolina 

legislature) Robeson County, N. C. 
Jesse Harper Lindsay Greensboro, N. C. 
Malcolm J. McDuffie (member North Carolina General 

Assembly, Constitutional Convention, 

1861) Cumberland County, N. C. 
Neill McKay, Jr. (lawyer, State 

solicitor) Memphis, Tennessee 
Thomas J. Norcom Washington, N. C. 
Rufus Lenoir Patterson (merchant, mayor of 

Salem, N. C.) - Caldwell County, N. 
James A. Patton (lawyer) Asheville, N. 


Ethelred Ruffin . Louisburg, N. 
Claudius Brock Saunders (lawyer, State 


C 

C. 

William Marshall Richardson (physician) Anson County, N. C. 
C. 

senator) Johnston County, N. C 
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APPENDIX D 


During the course of the investigation of various aspects 
of the diary for the editor, Mrs. E. M. Denbo, donor of the 
diary to the Southern Historical Collection of the University 
Library, found and allowed the editor to use an additional 
manuscript by Garrett, and stipulated that it might be placed 
with the manuscript of the diary in the University Library. 
This has been done, and the Library and the editor are again 
grateful to Mrs. Denbo. 

The editor's transcript of the manuscript is presented be- 
cause of its direct connection with the diary. It consists of a 
sheet of stationery, 9%” x 7%” with the lower four inches of 
the second page of the single fold torn off just below Garrett's 
signature. The handwriting is unquestionably Garrett’s. The 
manuscript is undated, but the content places it as having 
been written probably for a class in rhetoric at about the 
time he wrote the exercise on Bacon’s essay, “Of Studies,” on 
September 20, 1849. Comparison of the manuscript with the 
entry for the date referred to clearly establishes the manu- 
script as a rough draft of the “essay” which appears in the 
diary on September 20, 1849. 

Through examination of the two passages one may gain an 
excellent insight into the way in which Garrett was learning 
in his rhetoric class to rearrange, polish, and rephrase his 
ideas in an\attempt to achieve a coherent style, and to make 
effective use of the — language. The version which went 
into the diary is clearly superior. 

The ~~ on the first page and the content of the 
manuscript follow: 


“Reading makes: a full man, Conversation makes a ready 
man and writing makes an accurate man.” Bacon 


Mankind would justly esteem him, as the greatest of benefac- 
tors and wisest of men, who should invent a perfect system of 
education ; which laying down easy and simple principles, should 
carry the mind by a gentle and almost imperceptible gradation 
from proposition to proposition and make the way to knowledge 
smooth and delightful. Such a system would almost preclude 
the idea of effort on the part of the learner, and give an almost 
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boundless limit to the acquisition of knowledge. But as the 
knowledge of every individual must be limited, so labor, most 
toilsome, must be borne by him who acquires any—circumstances 
which must forever foreclose the possibility of any such plan 
and must forever deprive the author of the renown of such a 
noble achievment. That there has been however a degree of suc- 
cess already attained in the system of education, is evident. It 
would indeed be a melancholy reflection [‘‘indeed”—obliterated] 
had mankind after striving for centuries for the improvement of 
their minds, and after making such wonderful advances in 
science gained no familiarity in the use of those means by which 
they have wrought their improvement. Accordingly systems 
have been devised, with more or less success, which, while they 
afford the means of acquiring more, are nevertheless attended 
with but little less labor. This aphorism though not intended di- 
rectly for that purpose, is a most admirable system of education. 
In the threevsexercises, mentioned, is comprehended all that is re- 
‘quired for a most complete education. Nor is it restricted to a 
short time but compasses the space of a whole life of intellectual 
culture. It contains every manner or means of acquiring knowl- 
edge and by principles of deduction, which are almost self-evi- 
dent exhibits the results of each. Only one instance is necessary 
for illustration. Reading is here laid down in the first place as 
a simple way of gaining knowledge—as the means of making a 
full man. But does reading merely imply the pronouncing the 
words and runing through the sentences of an author with utter 
disregard to the sense? or further does it even imply that the 
sense be acquired? Were this all the proposition, which is re- 
garded as an axiom, that reading makes a full man would be 
far from being true Reading therefore must extend in its signi- 
fication infinitely farther than this. It requires that the sense 
be distinctly gained, that the view which the reader takes should 
be in some degree commensurate with that of the author, and the 
bearing of every circumstance be particularly observed. It pre- 
supposes a preperation, by which is meant, a familiarity with 
some general truths, a knowledge of the principles of generaliza- 
tion and analogy and a full exercise of the reasoning faculties. 
For to read without the exercise of reason, would be no more 
than to acquire the sense and knowledge of the fact. Such an 
exercise would render the mind a store-house of indigested, raw 
materials—a purpose for which it was never intended. Reading 
also implies an exercise-of the memory. For of what advantage 
would the gaining the knowledge of a single fact or event, or 
the establishing [“‘of’—obliterated] an important truth, if being 
indistinctly imprinted upon the memory it be allowed to be erased. 
To read therefor is an exicize of the most difficult character, 
employing the attention to discover, reason to apply, and memory 
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to retain the sens of what is read. This way therefore is at- 
tended with toil yet it is the only legitimate plan of acquiring 
knowledge by reading. The system contained in the aphorism 
is as near perfection in one case as the imperfections of the 
human intellect will allow, and it would not require much to 
show that it is as perfect in its other parts. The two other ex- 
ercises must how[ev]er be as perfect as the instance given, and 
understood is as comprehensive sense. By conversation should 
not be understood a mere tattling, or writing a mere scribling, 
but in each a full an acurate exercise Failing in any of these 
no one can be said to have a complete education. 


T. M. Garrett 
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APPENDIX E 


As noted in the introduction, Garrett began the diary on 
June 13, 1849; the last entry is November 16, 1850. During 
the first seven months he made daily entries, but on Janu- 
ary 13, 1850, the first of a series of breaks in the record 
occurs. The entire record can best be visualized thus: 


NUMBER OF NUMBER OF 
DAYS WITH DAYS WITHOUT 

PERIOD ENTRIES ENTRIES 
June 13, 1849-January 12, 1850 214 (7 mos.) 
January 13-February 3 21 
February 3 1 
February 4-March 1 26 
March 2-6 5 
March 7-July 27 
July 28-30 3 
July 31 1 
August 1-September 12 43 
September 13-14 2 
September 15 1 
September 16-October 7 22 
October 8-November 16 (last entry) 40 


307 215 


This statistical summary of Garrett’s entries in his diary 
reveals one central and pertinent fact which is consistent with 
the analysis of his personality in the introduction: the diary 
was a personal record and a means to an end; he had no 
thought of publication. He was not interested in Pepysian 
posterity; he was primarily a man of action and affairs, in 
spite of the time he devoted to setting down his thoughts. 
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APPENDIX F 


The hitherto unpublished letter below from Professor 
Elisha E. Mitchell, dated 8 February, 1825, written from 
Chapel Hill, to the Right Reverend John Ravenscroft (Epis- 
copal Bishop), Raleigh, is from the manuscript collection of 
the Matthias Murray Marshall Papers in the Southern His- 
torical Collection of the University of North Carolina Library. 

This letter constitutes a statement of principles on Mit- 
chell’s part with respect to the matter of religion jn a state 
university: an issue which appears to have been a constant 
concern, in various phases, to Garrett as well as to his class- 
mates. The letter clearly foreshadows, as a statement of 
principles, the position which has since been adopted, more 
than a ew years later, by many public schools in their 
attempt to meet the accusation, on the one hand, of “God- 
less wean” and the complaint, on the other, of violation 
of the principle of separation of church and state. 

There is nothing in the Garrett diary to contradict this 
statement; by im fication there is much to support it. It is 


further supported by the major historian of the University, 
Kemp P. Battle, and others. 


Dear Sir: 


I seized the first leisure moment I have had since the receipt 
of yours to prepare a reply. That you may be the better able to 
judge respecting the course it will be proper for you to pursue 
and also to prevent future misapprehension, I will furnish you 
with a statement of the principles by which I have been governed | 
during the seven years that I have been connected with the 
University of N. Ca. 

One considerable motive to induce me to leave my native state 
and accept an opportunity here was a desire to escape those 
theological disputes which were filling every village in New 
England with bitterness. At Chapel Hill I hoped to be so far 
secluded from the contentions of the day as to be at liberty to 
pass my life in peace. But I should regard my life as spent to no 
good purpose if occupied in giving instruction in a college built 
on any other foundation than christianity. No public teachers 
of religion had been provided by the trustees—Dr. Caldwell was 
evidently overburdened with business—I entered into the work 
and preached my first sermon in the College Chapel. 
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I was educated a Presbyterian. I immediately settled in my 
own mind the course which it would be proper for me to pursue 
and what was required of me in justice to other denominations. 
It appeared to me that there were certain great doctrines which 
were common to Christians in the state generally—which might 
be brought to bear with the happiest effect upon the minds of 
the students whilst their religious creed was left to be fashioned 
in other particulars by those persons whom their parents might 
point out, as suitable guides in spiritual things. It is an opinion 
which has been repeatedly expressed by me to the gentlemen 
with whom I am associated that it was our duty (those of us 
who preached) so to frame our discourses that the young men 
should go home to their parents better Episcopalians—better 
Presbyterians—better Baptists—better Methodists than they 
were when they came. To this end my labors have been directed 
and I believe—not without success. Our graduates have been (at 
least in many places) remarkable beyond other young men of 
their age for their punctual and decent attendance on divine 
worship and their respect for religion. J have never known an 
instance when a young man has forsaken the creed of his Fathers 
during his residence here. 

My mathematical recitations have no bearing upon the subject 
of religion It is found expedient that the young men should have 
a lesson on sunday—if for no other purpose at least to keep 
them from profaning the day by unholy diversion. In selecting 
more than six years ago a book to be recited in the junior class 
I had a particular reference to the fact that this is a state insti- 
tution. The book made choice of was Paley’s Nat. Theology. 
Pious students have sometimes objected to studying it on Sun- 
day on the ground that it was not sufficiently devotional. My 
reply has been—that a book more devotional must be framed ac- 
cording to the dogmas of some religious sect and that the intro- 
duction of anything sectarian was as far as possible to be 
avoided. The object of the one in question was —to establish 
the existence of God and point out the evidences of wisdom ex- 
hibited in his works—and that no one could read it without 
profit. These views have been more than once exhibited to the 
students in the recitation room with an intimation—at least— 
that it would be proper for them to leave at home what opinions 
it would be expedient for them to adopt in relation to those 
questions about which Christians are at variance. 

As for evidence that I have not been more zealous for my own 
cause than became a man who had any at all I may mention that 
Mr. Hooper will tell you that when he thought of taking orders 
in the Episcopal church he had my hearty concurrence and 
that when he left us it was at my more than once repeated re- 
quest that he wrote to Mr. Eastburn then about to receive ordi- 
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nation in the Diocese of N. York—requesting him to become a 
candidate for the vacant professorship. Mr. Eastburn had other 
views but had he come he would have received a hearty welcome 
I might add more on this topic but will only request you to be- 
lieve on the word of a man who hopes for heaven—that I have 
never uttered a sentence to a student either in the pulpit or out 
with an intention to make him a Presbyterian. 


Elisha Mitchell. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Governor Vance: A Life for Young People. By Cordelia Camp. 
(Asheville: The Stephens Press, Inc. 1961. Pp. 54. Illustra- 
tions, sources, and index. $1.00, paper; $2.50, buckram.) 


Miss Cordelia Camp has written a brief survey of the life 
of North Carolina’s Civil War Governor, Zebulon Baird 
Vance. The booklet is designed mainly for use by the eighth- 
grade student as a parallel reading source to the study of 
North Carolina history. It includes 15 pages of illustrations 
that relate to the life of Zeb Vance. 

Miss Camp, who was born in Rutherford County, taught 
and advised student teachers at Western Carolina College 
for twenty-three years. She is well qualified to present sup- 
plementary reading for students. She has drawn upon Cle- 
ment Dowd’s Life of Zebulon B. Vance, as well as stories 
familiar to western North Carolinians and combined the two 
in a readable and interesting book. 

This story of Vance shows his wit. his integrity, and the 
service he rendered his native State. Personal qualities of the 
man are emphasized by the telling of isolated events rather 
than a routine narrative of his life. 

The booklet was published to coincide with the opening 
and dedication of the Zebulon| B. Vance Birthplace State His- 
toric Site (May 13, 1961), near Weaverville in Buncombe 
County. Adult readers interested in the most famous son of 
Reems Creek Valley will also enjoy this informational book, 

Jerome F. Morris. 

Wilson. 





Eoneguski, or The Cherokee Chief [1839]. By Robert Strange. 
Foreword by Richard Walser. (Charlotte: McNally of Char- 
lotte, 1960. Pp. xvi, 218, 196. $4.95.) 


Eoneguski, “the first novel by a North Carolinian with a 
North Carolina setting,” is a tale of settlers and Cherokees 
west of the Blue Ridge during the first two decades of the 


{ 564) 
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nineteenth century. The plot, which is not closely knit, con- 
cerns the love affairs of two couples. John Welch, the grand- 
‘son of the famous Cherokee chief Attacallaculla by a French 
captive, is in love with Atha, daughter of a sturdy frontiers-_ 
man, Robert Aymor; and Gideon Aymor, son of Robert, falls 
in love with Little Deer, Attacallaculla’s granddaughter by 
an Indian wife. Both couples eventually marry, although 
Little Deer is also beloved by Eoneguski, who is elected chief 
of the Eonee tribe. Eoneguski’s Friendshi for Gideon is 
betrayed by perfidy, and his loyalty to the wiiice is rewarded 
by the seizure of the Cherokee lands. 

Robert Strange gathered the material used in Eoneguski 
while riding the circuit as a judge in the mountain areas and 
wrote the two-volume novel during leisure time in Washing- 
ton while he was senator from North Carolina. Some of the 
unflatteringly realistic portrayals of character are based on 
identifiable individuals whom he met in Waynesville, Frank- 
lin, and other places described in the novel. Eoneguski is 
clearly derived from the eighteenth-century conception of 
the Noble Savage and, more immediately, from Cooper's 
Chingachgook and Uncas. Strange describes the Indian cus- 
toms of communal spring bathing in the Tennessee River 
(II, 34), the election of an Indian chief (II, 112), the Green 
Corn Festival (II, 138), and the superstitious rituals of the 
Saga Susquanannacunahata; he also comments with gusto on 
the crudities of frontier life at the county court in Waynes- 
ville. His style creaks with the stiff formality of an early 
Disraeli novel, and his penchant for classical similes and 
allusions is amusingly inappropriate. 

The Foreword by Richard Walser is a useful and interest- 
ing study of the background of the novel; it identifies the 
originals of many of the characters, gives the factual events 
upon which the fictionalized narrative is based, and includes 
a biographical sketch of Robert Strange. North Carolinians 
are increasingly indebted to Professor Walser for his critical 
studies of the State’s contribution to American literature and 
for the facsimile reprints of such works as Eoneguski. 

William P. Cumming. 

Davidson College. 
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A Goodly Heritage: The Story of Calvary Parish. By Jacquelin 
Drane Nash. (Tarboro: Calvary Episcopal Church. 1960. Pp. 
80.) 


Calvary Parish, Tarboro, was organized in 1833, but its 
predecessor, St. Mary’s, dated from 1741. Mrs. Drane tells 
the story of the Episcopal Church not only in Edgecombe 
County, but because of the state-wide leadership of members 
of the parish she also tells much of the history of that church 
in North Carolina. The rector of Calvary Church, the Rev. 
Joseph Blount Cheshire, and two laymen were the delegates 
from this State to the General Convention of the Episcopal 
Church in Philadelphia in the fall of 1865. Mrs. Drane’s dis- 
cussion of their decision to attend (only the Dioceses of Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina and the missionary districts of 
Tennessee and Texas of the former Confederate States were 
represented ) makes clear the role of North Carolina in the 
reunion of the Episcopal Church following the Civil War. 

A number of handsome eck. eh. illustrate this history 
which is reproduced from typed copy. It is bound in sub- 
stantial red cloth with gold lettering and is an example of 
the use which may be made of the new near-print processes 
in making books with a minimum of expense. The text leaves 
nothing to be desired—the story of the parish is told in an 
interesting style—but we could wish for more of the usual 
trappings of a parish history such as a list of the rectors 
with the dates of their service. 


William S. Powell. 
The University of North Carolina. 





John C. Calhoun, Opportunist: A Reappraisal. By Gerald M. 
Capers. (Gainesville: The University of Florida Press. 1960. 
Illustrations, footnotes, appendix, and index. Pp. viii, 275. 
$6.75.) 


This interesting analysis of what made John C. Calhoun 
“tick” offers an antidote to those studies which have portrayed 
the Cast Iron Man as an eternal idealist and a setal of the 


Lost Cause. Here, the author presents Calhoun as a politician 
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so thoroughly dominated by enlightened self-interest and 
presidential ambitions that he actually had little political or 
ideological constancy. Students of American history are 
familiar in general with this viewpoint, but they can read 
with profit its elaboration and, perhaps, exaggeration by 
Dr. Capers. 

After the “masterstroke” of marrying into Tidewater so- 
ciety, Calhoun was elected to Congress in 1810. First estab- 
lishing himself as a party man, he became the “supreme 
advocate of the new Republicanism” and planned to ride this 
wave into the presidency. As majority leader in Congress 
after the War of 1812 he sponsored, for reasons of conviction 
and expediency, legislation that would enhance both his own 
reputation and the nation’s greatness. In 1817 he accepted 
the post of Secretary of War to demonstrate the administra- 
tive ability requisite of a president. But when nationalism 
subsided he began to hedge on his earlier doctrines; mean- 
while, he broke with Adams and Clay, his nationalist friends, 
and allied with the Jackson forces. During his vice-presidency 
he tested the political winds and awaited the time when he 
would succeed Jackson. It was not until Jackson discarded 
him that Calhoun turned his interests southward, dropped 
his nationalism, and belatedly joined the South Carolina nul- 
lification movement. Dr. Capers admits to some evidence 
that Calhoun was now genuinely concerned about the South 
and the nation, but contends that personal ambition was still 
paramount. For the remainder of his life Calhoun sought to 
unite the South into a political bloc, both to protect its best 
interests and to enable him to play balance df power politics 
with the Whigs and the Democrats. He succeeded in arous- 
ing a northern storm against slavery, but not in convincing a 
majority of the southerners that their safety lay in un‘ty 
behind himself. In all these maneuverings Calhoun is shown 
to be incredibly inept: he lacked political warmth, betrayed 
political friendships, naan his own popularity, and 
was a self-deluded dialectician who could convince himself 
of anything. 

In the reviewer's opinion, this volume is marred by only 
two slight features, The author sometimes passes judgment 
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on matters that should be left in the realm of opinion. For 
instance, he states that the southern defense of slavery and 
state rights was “far-fetched.” He also chides Calhoun for 
attending Congress soon after the birth of his first child and 
for being absent at the birth of his next two children; is this 
sensibleness of insensitiveness? Second, some of the general- 
izations in the background material are debatable. Was the 
American merchant marine in the 1840's “second to none”? 
Were the Whigs all nationalists and men of property? Did 
the United States in 1812 refrain from attacking both England 
and France only because of “its physical impossibility not 
its inexpediency”? 
There is a a bibliography. 


W. B. Yearns. 
Wake Forest College. 





Colonial Virginia. Volume I: The Tidewater Period, 1607-1710. 
Volume II: Westward Expansion and Prelude to Revolution, 
1710-1763. By Richard L. Morton. (Chapel Hill: The Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, published for the Virginia 
Historical Society. Pp. xiv, 408. Illustrations, footnotes and 
bibliography [Volume I]; Pp. vii, 409-883. Illustrations, maps, 
footnotes, bibliography, and index [Volume II]. $15.00, for 
the two volumes.) 


Professor Morton has been a member of the faculty of The 
College of William and Mary since 1919 where he has taught 
courses in history and government. From 1943 to 1946 he 
was Managing Editor of The William and Mary Quarterly. 
This two-volume history of colonial Virginia is the result of 
a lifetime of study of his native State. From manuscript and 
printed sources and from books, monographs, and articles he 
has drawn the facts which tell the story of Virginia’s history 
until the opening scenes of the Revolution. 

The organization of the history is generally ae Ny 
rather than topical, and it is an arrangement which lends it- 
self well to the telling of the story of the discovery, explora- 
tion, settlement, and development of Virginia to 1763 when, 
we are told, “the Colony may be said to have reached 
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maturity, and the stage set for the Revolutionary Period.” 
Preliminary to the main stream of Virginia history, there is 
a brief account of the earlier “Virginia” at Roanoke, but from 
the time of the 1607 settlement onwards Morton sticks 
strictly to his subject. 

As the changing scenes of Virginia are presented, we read 
of tobacco and Indians, the first American representative 
assembly, exploration and expansion and further Indian trou- 
bles, rae rebellion and civil war, tyrannical governors, 
piracy, education, and religion, the establishment and growth 
of Williamsburg, expanding settlements, war with the French 
and Indians, and, finally, the Committee of Correspondence. 
The expected leaders of the early period are all here: John 
Smith, John Rolfe, Sir Thomas West, the Sandys, Sir William 
Berkeley, Bacon, the Byrds, Spotswood, and others. And the 
later leaders of America at the national level begin to make 
their appearance before Professor Morton’s history draws 
to a close. George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, Patrick 
Henry, and others are firmly established for us in their local 
positions of leadership. 


By oe! of preface Morton quotes two of his predecessors 
d 


in the field of American colonial history. “In truth no colony, 
Virginia least of all,” Charles M. Andrews said in 1931, “needs 
to employ tricks of rhetoric or artificial devices to accentuate 
its contribution to the common cause of American history”; 
and J. Franklin Jameson spoke of “a provincialism in re- 
spect to time as narrowing as the provincialism of space.” 
By simply marshalling his facts, all fully documented, he 
follows Andrews’ advice, and by carefully tracing trends from 
their cause to their final effect, and in the later chapters by 
anticipating events which had their earliest beginnings prior 
to’ 1763, he avoids Jameson’s “provincialism in respect to 
time.” Virginia’s acknowledged position of leadership during 
the colonial period nullifies the warning concerning “the 
provincialism of space.” 

Some readers will surely comment that in spite of quite 
detailed information Dr. Morton has written a readable book. 
Those who are devoted to colonial history, however, will sin 
his praises for so aptly weaving such a variety of detail into 
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his narrative. In this he follows in the footsteps of Charles M. 
Andrews. His full citations of sources will further the research 
efforts of others. His bibliography is divided—that for the 
first volume covers the period 1607-1710 and for the second 
volume, 1710-1763. This, too, will be a welcome tool for 
others. An adequate single index for both volumes and num- 
erous illustrations and maps make this set even more useful 
and interesting. 

An attractive format results from good margins, a neat type 
face, attractive chapter headings, good paper stock, and 
handsome red bindings with gold and black lettering, All in 
all, Professor Morton's Colonial Virginia can grace the book- 
shelf or delight the mind. It will truly find itself at home in 
a variety of places. 


William S. Powell. 


The University of North Carolina. 


*, 





George Tucker: Moral Philosopher and Man of Letters. By Rob- 
ert Colin McLean. (Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press. 1961. Footnotes, bibliography, and index. Pp. 
xiv, 265. $6.00.) 


Professor McLean’s is the only full-length study of the 
life and thought of George Tucker (sometimes confused with 
his kinsman, St. George Tucker), an important but little- 
known philosopher-critic and novelist of the pre-Civil War 
South. Though Tucker wrote numerous essays and miscel- 
laneous papers and several books, his literary reputation was 
limited, during his lifetime and afterward, by his having used 
several pseudonyms and by his failure to publish a number 
of significant writings, including a satiric, science-fiction 
novel of the future which anticipated many technological 
developments of twentieth-century American life. 

Born in Bermuda, Tucker came to Virginia as a young 
man; attended William and Mary; became a lawyer, a writer, 
a politician, a landowner, and a University of Virginia pro- 
fessor; was married three times;retired to Philadelphia at 
seventy; and died sixteen years later after an accident while 
on a trip to Mobile. 
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Professor McLean’s well-organized and capably-written 
book is in three parts. The first, and for the general reader 
the most interesting, presents Tucker's varied career from 
his arrival in the United States in 1795 as a handsome, 
society-loving, and somewhat irresponsible playboy, until his 
death sixty-six years later, a still energetic and mentally vig- 
orous retired Virginia gentleman. 

In Part II, McLean’s examination of Tucker as a man of 
letters considers him as the author of the first significant 
southern plantation novel, The Valley of Shenandoah; as a 
possible influence upon Poe’s aesthetics and literary practice; 
and as a critical theorist on style and aesthetics who was 
seriously interested in such subjects at a time when most 
southern intellectuals preferred politics to belles-lettres. 

Though McLean grants the importance of The Valley as 
a forerunner of many novels which were later to picture 
southern life both realistically and romantically, he readily 
admits its faults. Its underlying theme, which McLean de- 
scribes as “the effects which generations-old economic incom- 
petency has upon Southern and primarily Virginian life,” 


does not quite co-ordinate such disparate elements as plot 
complications, theory-riding, and many digressions like the 
lengthy analysis of the characteristics of the Germans and the 
Scotch-Irish who settled in the Valley of Virginia. 

The third and ~~ part of McLean’s book is devoted to 


a critical analysis of Tucker’s thought on a wide variety of 
subjects, including the development of American literature, 
metaphysics, slavery, the progress of society, dueling, and 
dangers of democracy. As McLean clearly shows, Tucker 
was not an original thinker, being obviously indebted to a 
group of Scottish philosopher-critics; he was often incon- 
sistent; and he was sometimes an opportunist, as in his contra- 
dictory writings on slavery, for which he was often an 
apologist. 

George Tucker is important for the student of southern 
literature, culture, and history for several reasons: it presents 
an excellent portrait of a most interesting if not always ad- 
mirable early southern novelist and philosdpher-critics; it 
corrects a number of false impressions given by earlier 
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writers on Tucker; and because of its detailed analysis of the 
influence of the Scottish common-sense philosophers upon 
Tucker's thought, it may lead to further examinations of the 
influence of these philosophers upon other southern thinkers. 


H. G. Kincheloe. 
North Carolina State College. 





Letters of a New Market Cadet: Beverly Stanard. Edited by 
John G. Barrett and Robert K. Turner, Jr. (Chapel Hill: The 
University of North Carolina Press. 1961. Introduction and 
footnotes. Pp. xxvi, 70. $3.50.) 


This little book presents a skimpy collection of letters and 
fragments of telegrams pertaining to the brief military career 
of Beverly Stanard, a somewhat reluctant cadet of Confeder- 
ate vintage. Scion of a large and well-established family, 
Stanard was born on April 27, 1845, and entered the Virginia 
Military Institute on January 20, 1863. 

Stanard’s letters home to mother and sister began soon after 
his arrival in Lexington; and, as the editors acknowledge, sur- 
viving examples are “of negligible value” when “considered 
in the largest historical perspective.” Lexington was remote 
from major operations in 1863 and 1864. Beverly’s corres- 
pondence does give some indication of what cadet life was 
like in the war years, and perhaps this fact alone makes this 
publication worthwhile. tame s editors, Professors Barrett 
and Turer, are to be commended for evident care in their 
analysis and synthesis of such narrative as may be contrived 
from the letters. 

Like most cadets Stanard apparently resented the puncti- 
lios of discipline and constantly pass: Toga of the rigors of 
the life. As the editors suggest, these expressions “are often 
indirect boasts” of “ability to endure the very things” the 
cadet complains about. Stanard’s academic failure in mathe- 
matics and geography in the 1863 examinations, however, re- 
quiring a set-back in the fourth class, may have made his 
unhappiness more genuine than usual. 

Virginia Military Institute records show, the editors point 
out, that Beverly's resignation was accepted on January 29, 
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1864, and that his cadetship was restored on February 6, 
1864. There is no explanation in the letters of why this quick 
turnover of decision. The correspondence that season, how- 
ever, does constantly stress one theme, “his desire to leave 
Virginia Military Institute and join Lee’s army while there is 
still a war to be fought.” 

The shooting war came to Beverly after all on May 10, 
1864, when the cadets were requested by Major General 
John C. Breckinridge to join his forces in resisting the ad- 
vance up ‘the Valley of Federal General Sigel. Near New 
Market on May 15 the 209 cadets went into the attack, in 
perfect order, _ the 34th Massachusetts Infantry and 
supporting artillery. Yelling like veterans the youngsters 
routed the Federal infantry and captured a gun or two. Ten 
cadets were killed outright or mortally wounded and forty- 
five others received wounds. Among the dead, his leg man- 
gled by grapeshot, lay Jacqueline Beverly Stanard. 


James L. Nichols. 
Stephen F. Austin State College. 





An Essay on Calcareous Manures. By Edmund Ruffin. Edited by 
J. Carlyle Sitterson, Cambridge, Mass.: The Belknap Press 
of Harvard University Press. 1961. Introduction, footnotes, 
and appendixes. Pp. xxxv, 199. $4.25.) 


Investigations by Edmund Ruffin on his Virginia farm in 
the early nineteenth century constitute a landmark in the 
history of soil chemistry in the United States. His work is 
comparable to that of the famous German chemist, Von Lie- 
big, chronologically and in significance in terms of man’s 
quest for knowledge of soil conditions affecting plant growth. 
Ruffin’s pioneering contribution, however, has been over- 
shadowed and even discounted because of his reputation of 
being a secessionist and agitator in the ante-bellum South. 

Ruffin’s Essay on Calcareous Manures is constructed prin- 
cipally around five it ga These involve hypotheses or 
— for the infertility of acid soils and the beneficial 
effects of calcareous manures in correcting this condition. 
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Modern-day research supports these “propositions” in prin- 
ciple and it is indeed a tribute to Ruffin to see how close the 
details of his reasoning agree with accepted research con- 
ducted more than 100 years later. 

Ruffin derived these propositions by carefully reading the 
best literature of his sidind and by experimentation. He ob- 
viously possessed excellent reasoning power. Deductions from 
his reading, combined with his ability for keen observation, 
enabled him to identify valid cause and effect relationships. 
His efforts to acquire evidence through experimentation to 
support these — reflect a systematic procedure 
characteristic of research today. The logical organization of 
the Essay and the style of presentation reflect the writer's 
methodical manner and his sense of scrutiny. 

The intense interest which Ruffin had in improving soil 
productivity by applying calcareous manure obtained from 
marine deposits of fossil shells in Eastern Virginia was 
equaled by his dislike for the North and his desire for the 
South to secede. These two divergent lines of interest are 
amazingly parallel to the ancient Roman censor Cato. Cato’s 
hatred of people, however, was directed to the Carthaginians. 
The dependence of Ruffin on his slaves as “lime spreaders’ 
who carried lime by hand in baskets to the fields undoubtedly 
affected his political point of view. 

Mr. Sitterson’s efforts in editing Edmund Ruffin’s famous 
Essay are a significant contribution in bringing this work into 
a position for deserving attention. This edition of Ruffin’s first 
published Essay of Calcareous Manures (1832) will do much~ 
towards establishing Ruffin as an agricultural reformer and 
innovator. 

W. C. White. 


Agricultural Extension Service, 
North Carolina State College. 
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Mississippi in the Confederacy. Volume I. As They Saw It. By 
John K. Bettersworth. Volume II. As Seen in Retrospect. By 
James W. Silver. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press. Published for the Mississippi State Department of 
Archives and History, Jackson, 1961. Pp. xxxii, 362. Intro- 
duction and illustrations [Volume I] ; Pp. xx, 319. Introduction 
and illustrations [Volume II]. $10.00, the set; $5.95, each.) 


Robert Penn Warren has aptly written, “the Civil War is, 
for the American imagination, the great single event of our 
history.” It is understandable, therefore, for a State such as 
Mississippi to be proud of its contribution in the rise of the 
Confederacy. Thus, in 1958, the State legislature granted an 
appropriation to the Department of Archives and History 
“for a centenary publication commemorating Mississippi s 
part in the War Between the States.” This comprehensive 
two-volume anthology is the happy result. Both the State of 
Mississippi and the Department of Archives and History may 
take great pride in the pace set by these two expertly edited 
volumes. Other States, North as well as South, could’ well 
follow this lead by publishing similar studies that would give 
stature to such celebrations. The two editors, from their past 
studies in southern and Mississippi history, were well chosen 
for their tasks, and produced a masterly anthology of State 
history. | 

Professor John K. Bettersworth of Mississippi State Uni- 
versity in As They Saw It attempted to present a story of 
Mississippi at war, not of the times but in the times. Usin 
manuscript materials (many hitherto unpublished ) of letters, 
diaries, and old newspapers, the editor permitted Missis- 
sippians from all walks of life and of differing political fac- 
tions to speak for themselves in describing their wartime 
activities and problems. The major topics covered were: 
plantation life, the road to war, war in Mississippi, fighting on 
other fronts, life of the soldier, war destruction, slaves and 
freedmen, the homefront, and submission. The selection of 
manuscripts was well made, but entirely too brief to give a 
graphic eyewitness style of reporting for such an immense 
topic. Furthermore, no proper identification was made of 
writers, places, or events; nor was an index included. In 
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retrospect, the reviewer could not help but feel that Professor 
Bettersworth was reliving the Lost Cause and regretted that 
Mississippi lost the plantation system, slavery, and its na- 
tional leadership. 

In Volume II, As Seen in Retrospect, James W. Silver of 
the University of Mississippi presents the postwar reminisc- 
ences of many of the war's participants as well as later 
writers of Mississippi history, past and present. The result is 
a much sharper study of the fate of the State during the’war 
years. Students in Civil War and Reconstruction history can 
easily see the interrelation of Mississippis problems with 
those of the other Confederate States, politically, socially, 
and economically. The contemporary writers include Jeffer- 
son Davis, James Longstreet, Joseph E. Johnston, Ulysses S. 
Grant, and William T. Sherman. Later studies are made by 
such well-known authors as James W. Garner, Percy Lee 
Rainwater, Frederick A. P. Barnard, Lucius Q. C. Lamar, 
Herbert Weaver, Charles Ramsdell, Frank L. Owsley, George 
Washington Cable, John A. Moore, John F. Stover, Frank W. 
Klingberg, and James Street. From all these, an enlightened 
picture of life in embattled Mississippi is unfolded, center- 
ing about such topics as the State government, military bat- 
tles, the press, church, education, wartime economy, slavery 
to freedom, Federal occupation, and an excellent portrait of 
Jefferson Davis and the First Family of the Ciesliationeey Its 
deeper significance shows the gauntlet of human emotions of 
rancor, spite, pride, glory, and should teach humility beyond 
the Great Alibi and the Treasury of Virtue. 

The two volumes include many useful illustrations that 
add interest to the text. The editorial work is superb, yet the 
reviewer does regret that publication costs prevented a “run- 
ning account” of the war's activities and indexes not found in 
either volume. 

Horace W. Raper. 


Tennessee Polytechnic Institute. 
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Confederate Strategy from Shiloh to Vicksburg. By Archer 
Jones. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1961. 
Pp. xxi, 258. Maps, bibliography, and index. $5.00.) . 


Pandora’s Box of Civil War books has not brought forth 
sufficient explanation of military strategy, particularly of 
Confederate operations in the West; but by focusing atten- 
tion on strategic decisions of 1862 and 1863 and the men 
who made them, this well-written volume supplies a need 
and introduces an author of great promise. He sets the stage 
for his study by surveying Union and Confederate strategy, 
before Shiloh and discussing the role of Secretary of War 
George Wythe Randolph in the southern manpower shortage 
of 1862. The western campaign of that year together with 
an analysis of the administrative methods employed by Jef- 
ferson Davis and his secretaries of war are followed by a 
detailed account of General Joseph E. Johnston’s execution 
of strategy. Finally, the planning lr 1863 and the important 
civil and command decisions as to the relative advantage of 
action in East and West, which led to Vicksburg and Gettys- 
burg, are presented in a —_ narrative. 

Many students of the Confederacy will question the au- 
thor’s often qualified conclusions. The attempt to elevate 
Randolph from “an amiable cipher” to more of “a states- 
man” rests mainly on the evidence of a relative (Kean); who 

ed a brief memoir of events of which he had no intimate 
owledge. If Randolph was influential in Confederate coun- 
cil, his letters as Secretary do not indicate it. More sound, in 
the opinion of this reviewer, is the conclusion that Johnston 
was a capable strategist but deficient in personal qualities. 
Certainly there is food for thought in the concept that Davis’ 
system of decentralized command was superior to the idea of 
a unified command under Lee, who never demonstrated po- 
tential for Confederate-wide strategy. By emphasizing the 
western theater and the over-all strategy of the Civil War 
the author has made a notable contribution to Confederate 
historical study. 


Rembert W. Patrick. 
University of Florida. 
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Recording America’s Past: An Interpretation of the Develop- 
ment of Historical Studies.in America, 1607-1884. By Da- 
vid D. Van Tassel. (Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press. 1960. Acknowledgements and index. Pp. xii, 223. $6.00.) 


This is a chronological analysis and interpretation of the 
whole range of American historical effort during the amateur 
phase of American setageyy- 

The historical writings of the colonial period were largely 
for the promotion of settlement or the defense of the rights 
of the colonists within the British Empire and were distin- 
guished by a breadth of subject matter quite in contrast to 
contemporary European history. After independence, the 
Revolutionary War provided a theme for historians and a 
symbol of unity, courage, patriotism, and democracy—the 
ideals stressed > the nationalist biographers and romantic 
historians in the pre-Civil War period. During this same 
period local historians and historical societies, motivated by 
a desire to assure their localities a proper share in the national 
glory, oriented this history and salealion activities to national 
themes. 

The Civil War disrupted historical writing and thwarted 
objectivity but in its wake came a renewed interest in history 
and a revival of the critical spirit epitomized by Justin Win- 
sors Narrative and Critical History of America. This work 
was not only the apothesis of the critical spirit in American 
historiography but also the last great work of the era. Before 
it was finished German-trained and university-connected pro- 
féssionals assumed leadership in American historiography, 
organized the American Historical Association and termi- 
nated the amateur period. 

Professor Van Tassel’s major thesis is that American his- 
toriography is enormously indebted to these amateurs who 
left a rich literature, explored almost every facet of America’s 
history, and collected, preserved, and published the docu- 
ments essential to the study and writing of our history. More- 
over, these early historians made important contributions to 
our intellectual heritage, displayed an admirable breadth of 
concept of history, and finall , had much in common with 
their successors in method ee outlook. 
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This is a significant and competently executed work which 
brings organization and meaning to a diverse mass of ma- 
terials. A chronological list of historical societies and an 
excellent bibliography add to its value. 


Raymond Muse. 
Washington State University. 





Mark Catesby: The Colonial Audubon. By George Frederick 
Frick and Raymond Phineas Stearns. (Urbana: University of 
Illinois Press. 1961. Pp. x, 187. Introduction, illustrations. 
footnotes, checklist of Catesby’s published works, bibliography, 
and index, $5.00.) 


To begin with a summary, this is a scholarly evaluation of 
the rested naturalist who was the most active in 
Colonial America. The sources of information are exhaus- 
tively mined from both Britain and America. 

About a century after the first settlements the British Col- 
onies of America were now well established. The British Em- 
pire had grown apace with world trade. Not only the Church 
was fostering scholars, but individuals of wealth were par- 
ticipating in and sponsoring exploration and new knowledge. 
Natural History was studied in new continents, and botany 
was fostered by medical men. Scientific work was well ad- 
vanced in Europe. The Royal Society in London had been 
formally organized in 1646. 

From America there had come more frequent reports to 
describe the Indians, the soil and its promising products, and 
listings of new plants, birds, and other animals. Later there 
were regular sailboat crossings (several each month) to Eng- 
land and competent persons were sent in by sponsors to 
secure facts and specimens. 

Illustrated drawings of birds and other animals had been 
done by LeMoyne (1564-?) and John White (Roanoke 
Island, 1585). John Lawson (surveyor) had traveled 1,000 
miles through the two Carolinas and came to a tragic end 
near New Bern in 1712. His book, The History of Carolina, 
devoted 24 pages to names and descriptions of the birds he 
had encountered. 
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Mark Catesby, who had inherited some property, came to 
London as a young man. London was the world center for 
science and the challenges of exploration. In 1712 he went 
to Virginia where his sister was married to Dr. William 
Cocke, the Secretary of State. Here he pursued his interests 
and was known as “That Curious Botanist, Mr. Mark Catesby 
of Virginia.” He kept his London contacts.and made friends 
with Virginia naturalists. His serious work was botany and 
he made a short trip to Jamaica in 1715, returning to England 
in 1719. 

With this background Catesby was sponsored by English 
scientists and Governor Francis Nicholson of South Carolina 
for more explorations, and he landed in Charles Town 
(Charleston) in 1722. Now his work was more serious to 
fulfill his obligations to his sponsors. Meantime, he noted 
the European interest in the New World and planned an 
illustrated “Natural History of Carolina, Florida and the 
Bahama Island.” For this he worked diligently on illustra- 
tions. There is no evidence that Mark Catesby came to any 
part of North Carolina, but he did follow the Savannah 
River to Fort Moor (Augusta). In 1725 he visited four of 
the Bahama Islands, where marine animals took his attention. 

In 1726, home in England, with limited means Catesby 
began work on his two volumes having learned to do the 
etching, engraving, and coloring of the plates. By 1732 the 


first volume was issued with 100 plates of birds with suitable 
plants for backgrounds. In 1747 the second volume came 
out with nine bird plates. Although gpa and pages were 


devoted to other animals and | eae e volumes were hailed 
as “Sumptuous” and the author is called “The Founder of 
American Ornithology.” 


Harry T. Davis. 
North Carolina Museum of Natural History. 
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American Railroads. By John F. Stover. (Chicago: The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. The Chicago History of American 
Civilization, Daniel J. Boorstin [editor]. 1961. Pp. xiv, 262. 
Illustrations, maps, chronology of dates, bibliography, ac- 
knowledgement, and index. $5.00.) 


Between 1830, when several experimental railroads were 
begun, and the outbreak of the Civil War, approximately 
30,000 miles of railroads were built in America, and the 
skeleton railroad network east of the Mississippi laid out. 
Only 9,000 of the total mileage was in the mm many of 
the early railroads resulted from the rivalry of eastern ports— 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore—to bind the 
trade of western lake and river towns—Buffalo, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, and St. Louis—to them with bands of iron. Lin- 
coln’s election in 1860 by the new Republican Party was the 
political reflection of the East-West economic bond welded 
by the rails, 

The “Age of the Iron Horse,” 1865-1916, saw the railroads 
a key to most of the great developments of the period: the 
conquest of the “Last Frontier’ by the great transconti- 
nentals, the industrialization of the East, the coming of the 
immigrants, and the creation of a national market. Great 
technological innovations occurred, too, with the introduc- 
tion of the air brake, block signal systems, dining and sleeping 
cars, steel bridges and rails, standardization of track and time, 
and more powerful locomotives. It was also the age of mono- 
poly, corruption, and the beginning of government regulation. 

Since 1916, railroads have steadily declined as they yielded 
their transportation monopoly to busses, trucks, airplanes, and 
private automobiles. While achieving increasing efficiency 
in physical equipment, especially by Dieselization, railroads 
labor coilir Mala union ak rules and restrictive Inter- 
state Commerce Commission regulations dating from the 
1920's. Nor is the vital necessity of the railroads to our 
economic and defense systems adequately appreciated by 
the public. 

For a general account of American railroads which is both 
scholarly and readable without being either too statistical or 


< 
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too romantic, Stover’s book is a good introduction for begin- 
ners and a good summary for specialists. 


Percival Perry. 
Wake Forest College. 





Wilson: The Struggle for Neutrality, 1914-1915: By Arthur S. 
Link. (Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press. 
1960. Pp. xiv, 736. Illustrations, footnotes, bibliography, and 
index. $10.00.) 


It has now been fourteen years since Arthur Link’s first 
volume of his monumental biography of Woodrow Wilson 
appeared. Wilson: The Road to the White House (1947) was 
followed by Wilson: The New Freedom (1956), and now b 
Wilson: The Struggle for Neutrality, 1914-1915. There will 
be at least three, possibly as many as five, more volumes in 
this superb biography. 

In the book under review, the author maintains the high 
— of writing shown in the previous volumes. He has 
extended his meticulous research to include collections from 
the archives of Europe and Asia in treating the forei 
— of the Wilson Administration during the em 

rief period—August, 1914, to October, 1915—covered in this 
book. Although the author frequently paraphrases and 
quotes from the sources, he prevents the narration from be- 
coming dull by careful selection and fine writing. 

Wilsonian leadership, as Professor Link shows, was sorely 
tested in a number of crises which followed in rapid succes- 
sion after the beginning of the European war in August, 1914. 
Although tried sae Wilson usually emerged victorious, 
if occasionally scarred, from the battles. For example, Wilson 
was prvi compelled by the force of circumstances to 
accept some modifications of | the traditional practices of neu- 
trals. If Wilson compromised on occasion, he, as Link demon- 
strates, sought neutrality in deed and thought and succeeded 
in maintaining this difficult attitude far better than most of 

. his contemporaries, some of whom were critical of him. 
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Indeed, Wilson was for more successful in his neutrality 
policies with the European belligerents than he was in deal- 
ing with the revolution in Mexico, or in handling the United 
States relations with Haiti and Santo Domingo, or in coping 
with the rising Chinese-Japanese rivalry in the Orient. In 
Haiti and Santo Domingo, Wilson was the victim of both 
Secretary Bryan’s bad appointive judgment and of his own 
complete confidence that he knew best. In the Far East, 
Wilsonian policies inadvertently laid the foundations for 
Japan's aggression on the mainland of China. 

In every instance, Professor Link has dealt adequately with 
the vast amount of material, both primary and secondary. He 
has given the facts. He has treated Wilson with sound judg- 
ment, although, by no means, does he feel that Wilson always 
made the best decision. Finally, however, the author reaches 
the conclusion that Wilson accomplished much in the strug- 
gle for neutrality—about what he wished to accomplish—and 
that he served the nation well in the doing of it. This con- 
clusion will not be challenged by many students of the 
Wilsonian Era. 

All Americans who have quality tastes in their reading 
habits will look forward with pleasure to the appearance of 
Professor Link’s remaining at oi 

George C. Osborn. 

University of Florida. 





Directory of Historical Societies and Agencies in the United 
States and Canada. Compiled by Clement M. Silvestro and 
Sally Ann Davis. (Madison, Wisconsin: The American Asso- 
ciation for State and Local History. 1961. Pp. 111. $1.50, pa- 
per.) 


Now established as a biennial — of the American 


Association for State and Loca History, this Directory is 
serving a most useful purpose among historians, librarians, 
scholars, and researchers in general. Under an arrangement 
by State (and Province, in the case of Canada), State and 
local historical societies and agencies are recorded by full 
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title and address. The name and title of the person to whom 
correspondence should be sent is given in all cases and, where 
applicable, such additional information as number of mem- 
bers, whether a museum is maintained, whether there is a 
library, manuscripts, archives, and/or newspaper collections, 
and whether publications are issued, is also given. 

A title index listing the various organizations has been 
added to this edition. As in previous editions the subject 
index has been retained. This presents a breakdown of the 
organizations under such headings as Church-affiliated Agen- 
cies, Ethnic and Racial Agencies, Medical Societies, and so 
on. 


William S. Powell. 


The University of North Carolina. 





HISTORICAL NEWS 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHIVES AND HISTORY 


Executive Board 


On August 8 Dr. Fletcher M. Green of Chapel Hill and 
Mr. Josh L. Horne of Rocky Mount were sworn in as re- 
appointed members of the Executive Board of the Depart- 
ment of Archives and History. Associate Justice Emery B. 
Denny officiated at the ceremonies held in the State Capitol. 
The previous terms of Dr. Green and Mr. Horne expired 
March 31, 1961; their new terms will expire March 31, 1967. 


Carolina Charter Tercentenary Commission 


Legislation providing an appropriation of $194,990 for the 
Charter Commission for the biennium 1961-1963 was enacted 
by the General Assembly on | aay 20, 1961. Adoption of this 
measure, which was sponsored by Senator J. Emmett Winslow 
and thirty-seven of his colleagues, was unanimous in both 


houses of the legislature. Passage of the bill is a tribute to the 
members of the Charter Commission, their associates, and 
all those who worked so hard in its behalf. 

The amount appropriated 7 the General Assembly is the 


total of the budget approved by the Charter Commission at 
its meeting, March 10, 1961. Only those projects which the 
Charter Commission considers especially worthy of public 
support, likely to produce lasting benefits, and suited to a 
dignified observance of the Tercentenary of a distinguished 
State were included in the request for public funds. It is 
planned to support other worthwhile projects with funds 
raised from private contributions, according to Gen. John 
D. F. Phillips, Executive Secretary of the Commission. 

To handle contributions from private sources, and to enable 
the Charter Commission to engage in commercial activities, 
a non-profit enterprise known as the Carolina Charter Cor- 

ration was incorporated about a year ago. Rulings have 
fee obtained from both Federal nd State revenue authori- 
ties exempting the Corporation from the payment of income 

[ 585} 
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taxes and permitting deduction of contributions by donors 
for income tax purposes. 

A Report of Progress September 1, 1959-June 30, 1961 
was submitted by the Chairman of the Charter Commission, 
Honorable Francis E. Winslow of Rocky, Mount, to Governor 
Terry Sanford early in July. The report concluded with the 
following passage: 

“The period covered by this report was one of organization 
and definition of objectives. While it is likely that both 
processes will continue throughout the life of the Charter 
Commission, the major work in these areas has largely been 
accomplished. It should be possible during the coming year 
to refine plans for presently conceived projects and to develop 
others. During the coming period, too, it will be sage to 
initiate a well thought out public information plan as well as 
to undertake appropriate seer raising measures. In all this 
activity, care must be exercised to maintain the highest stand- 
ards of excellence and good taste so that the end product, the 
Tercentenary itself, will reflect the dignity and prestige to 


which North Carolina is entitled by reason of its proud 


heritage.” 


Confederate Centennial Commission 


Members of The North Carolina Confederate Centennial 
Commission were present at Manassas, Virginia, on July 21 
and 22 for the re-enactment of the First Battle of Manassas. 
Representing the State in the event was the reactivated Sixth 
North Carolina Regiment, commanded by Colonel W. Cliff 
Elder of Burlington. Governor Terry Sanford, who is Hon- 
orary General of the Regiment, attended along with Mrs. 
Sanford. For their outstanding performance in the re-enact- 
ment, the Sixth North Carolina received special commenda- 
tion from Major General James C. Fry, Executive Director of 
The First Manassas Corporation. Previous to the battle re- 
enactment, a group of officers of the Sixth, Mr. Norman C. 
Larson, Executive Secretary of The North Carolina Con- 
federate Centennial Commission, and members of the staff 
of the Department of Archives and History visited the White 
House. Here the group presented a miniature cannon to Mr. 
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David Powers, personal aide to President John F. Kennedy. 
The pre cannon, an exact replica of a 12-pound 
Napoleon, ‘was donated by Mr. John Foard of Gastonia. 
Members of the staff of the Department who attended the 
re-enactment were Mr. W. S. Tarlton, Mr. A. L. Honeycutt, 
Jr., Mr. Richard W. Sawyer, Jr., Mrs. Joye E. Jordan, and 
Mrs. Madlin Futrell. 

Mr. Louis H. Manarin, Editor for The North Carolina 
Confederate Centennial Commission, has completed work on 
the North Carolina Tenth Regiment. Mr. Manarin is doing 
research in the National Archives in Washington, for a new 
roster of North Carolina troops to replace Moore's Roster. 
Moore, Mr. Manarin says, is about 54 per cent inaccurate and 
has left out as many as 1,045 names. It is believed that work 
on the new roster will consume at least four years. The com- 
pleted work will be published in a set of an estimated ten 
volumes, which will, the Commission believes, prove to be 
an invaluable contribution to Civil War history. 

On August 10 the Audio-Visual Committee of The North 
Carolina Confederate Centennial Commission met in High 
Point to discuss its program. It was recommended that work 
proceed immediately on a series of dramatic and documenta 
programs for radio and television concerned with Nort 
Carolina and the Civil War. A special preview “ee of 
a program of Civil War music, which WBTV in Charlotte 
produced, was also discussed. The program, which was to be 
shown to the members of the Commission, special guests, 
and members of the press, radio, and television, is the tele- 
vision premiere of the Richard Bales arrangements of songs 
contained in the Columbia albums, “The Union” and “The 
Confederacy.” The music will be performed by The Transy]- 
vania Chorus and Orchestra under the direction of Dr. James 
Christian Pfohl. 

The Executive-Secretary, Mr. Norman C. Larson, and Staff 
Historian, Mr. Richard Iobst, attended the “Old Soldiers’ 
Reunion” in Newton on August 17. The Sixth North Carolina 
Regiment participated in the event, which has been held 
annually for over sixty years in Catawba County. 
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The General Assembly and History 


The various acts passed by the 1961 General Assembly, 
relating to history and historical activities, are covered in 
some Sotail in Carolina Comments, Volume X, Number 3, 
(September, 1961), page 2, and for that reason only a few 
high spots will be touched here. 

At this writing, final figures for the Department’s budget 
are not available, but the approximate total is, for mainte- 
nance, $490,000 for 1961-1962 and $500,000 for 1962-1963, 
as compared to $451,227 for 1960-1961, an increase of 8 per 
cent for the first year and 11 per cent for the second year, 
both over 1960-1961. 

Appropriations of $293,000, were made, either from the 
General Fund or from the sale of bonds not requiring a vote 
of the people, for Capital Improvements (not including cer- 
tain other appropriations for this purpose that do not clear 
through this Department) at a number of State Historic Sites. 

A Heritage Square Commission was established, to provide 
for such a square in Raleigh, and in a general bond issue to be 
voted on by the people is included $2,560,000 for the erection 
on that square of a building (or buildings) to house the State 
Library and the Department of Archives and History. 

For 1961-1962 and 1962-1963, the budget of the Carolina 
Charter Tercentenary Commission is $61,900 and $133,090; 

‘of the North Carolina Confederate Centennial Commission, 
$61,360 for éach year; and for the Tryon Palace Commission, 
$122,638 and $124,000. 

An act was — giving the Department of Archives and 
History custody of the present Legislative Chambers upon 
completion of the new Legislative Building now under con- 
struction. 


Director's Office 


Dr. Christopher Crittenden, Director of the Department of 
Archives and History and Secretary of the North Carolina 
Literary and Historical Association, would like to call atten- 
tion to the publication of the amended Constitution of the 
Association in this issue of The Review (pages 609-611). 
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Division of Archives and Manuscripts 


Mr. H. G. Jones, State Archivist, has been a pointed to 
represent the Society of American Archivists on the Advisory 
Committee for the Survey of State Library Functions, spon- 
sored by the American “y Saal Association. Mr. Jones attend- 
ed the annual meeting of the North Carolina Association of 
Registers of Deeds in New Bern June 11-13, and on August 
11-12 he visited the Historical Foundation of the Presby- 
terian Church at Montreat in connection with the newspaper 
microfilm project. Mr. Jones, as Chairman of the State Records 
Committee, Society of American Archivists, edited State and 
Provincial Archives, 1961, which was distributed to the 
Society in October. 

Mr. Jones has announced the appointment of Dr. Thornton 
W. Mitchell to the newly created position of Records Man- 
agement Consultant (Assistant State Archivist for Records 
Management ),-effective October 1. Dr. Mitchell, a native of 
Ohio, holds degrees from Stanford and Columbia universities, 
and has had 20 years of experience in historical, archival, and 


records wages work. He is a Fellow and member of 


the Council of the Society of American Archivists, and is the 
author of several articles in professional journals. In his new 
position, he will supervise the He, State Records Section. 

To implement legislation providing funds and statutory 
authority for the inauguration and operation of a broad 
records management ap ek including the field of records 
creation, a merger was effected with the existing State Rec- 
ords Section. Dr. Mitchell was appointed effective October 1 
as Assistant State Archivist in i of the combined pro- 
a Other staff members will be employed within budgetary 
imitations to augment the services. 

The Division expanded its services on July 1 to include a 
Microfilm Services Center, located in the basement of the Old 
Y.M.C.A. Building. Continuous processing equipment was 
purchased to make it possible for the processing of microfilm 
prepared in the Department, and auxiliary equipment, in- 
cluding a positive printer, was obtained. The Center, which 
includes Sy already existing Newspaper Microfilm Project, 
gives the Division perhaps the most complete microfilm 
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program of any State in the Union. Except for the raw stock, 
the entire microfilming operation is now carried on within 
the Division. Mr. Jerry T. Salmon, Photographer I, is in 
charge of the technical operations. 


In the Archives Section, Mr. John R. Woodard, Jr., a grad- 
uate of Wake Forest College, joined the staff on July 1 as 
Archivist I, and Mr. John R. Van Hecke, a graduate of the 
University of North Carolina, assumed duties on August 1 as 
Archivist II. 

During the quarter ending June 30, a total of 702 persons 
— for research in the Archives, and 700 were given 
intormation by mail. These figures do not include visitors and 


inquiries handled directly by the staff without reference to 
the Search Room. The following numbers of copies were 
furnished: 709 photostats, 44 projection prints, 54 typed 
certified copies, and 291 feet of microfilm. In addition, 283 
photostatic copies were made for use in the Department. 


In the Local Records Section, the permanently valuable 
records of seventeen counties have been microfilmed and 
work is now in progress in Edgecombe and Northampton 
counties. Records in these counties have been repaired as 
necessary by lamination, rebound, and returned to the 
counties. 

Records have been received from a number of counties for 
permanent preservation in the Archives, including the follow- 
ing: Carteret County, four volumes; New Hanover County, 
28 volumes; Graham County, four volumes; Lincoln County, 
four volumes; Rutherford County, 22 volumes; and Bladen 
County, 11 volumes. An extensive collection of Hyde County 
papers was arranged and made available to researchers. 

The following personnel changes have been made in the 
Local Records Section recently: Mr. Robert D. Murray, who 
attended Atlantic Christian College, was appointed Clerk III 
(Cameraman) on July 17 to sone Mr. W. Rex Langston 
who was promoted to Clerk IV (Cameraman); the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Donald H. White, temporary Archivist I, was 
terminated on August 31; and Mr. James H. Hawley was 
promoted to Archivist II effective September 1. 
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Rear Admiral A. M. Patterson, U.S.N. (Ret.), Assistant 
State Archivist (Local Records), attended the annual con- 
ventions ofthe North Carolina Associations of Registers of 
Deeds, at New Bern, June 12-13; Clerks of Superior Court, 
Asheville, July 5-7; County Commissioners, County Account- 
ants, and Assessing Officers, Asheville, july 24-25; and Coun- 
ty and City Court Clerks, Chapel Hill, August 5. He also 
visited 23 counties in the Piedmont and Mountain sections 
and five counties in the eastern part of the State. 

The Municipal Records Manual, co-edited by Mr. _— 
and Admiral Patterson, was distributed to municipal officials 
throughout North Carolina. An article entitled “The Disposal 
of Municipal Records,” by Admiral Patterson, appeared in the 
july issue of Southern City, the magazine of the North Caro- 
ina League of Municipalities. 


In the State Records Section, Mrs. Elizabeth C. Levings 
was promoted to Archivist II on July 1, and was supervisor 
of the State Records Section from the time of Mrs. Memory F. 
Blackwelder’s transfer on July 1 and the arrival of Dr. Mitchell 
on October 1. 

Personnel changes in the Section were as follows: Mrs. 
Rebecca K. Clegg, a former employee, rejoined the staff as 
Archivist I on July 1; Mr. Bobby R. Holleman assumed duties 
as Clerk II on July 1; Miss Elizabeth Ann Peters, a graduate 
of Meredith College, was appointed Archivist I on August 1; 
and Mrs. Bessie W. Bowling was promoted to Clerk III as 
microfilm supervisor on August 1. Mr. Pat Shuffler, a student 
at Needham Broughton High School, was a summer intern in 
the State Records Section. 

In the Section, the microfilm output for the quarter ending 
June 30 was 2,490,685 frames. Records in the Center were 
serviced 450 times for 19 agencies, and representatives of 11 
— visited the Center a total of 175 times. Records 
admitted totalled 1,169 cubic feet, and 1,138 cubic feet were 
removed. 
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Division of Historic Sites 

On July 10 Mr. W. S. Tarlton, Historic Sites Superintend- 
ent, was appointed to the Historic American Buildings Survey 
Advisory Board of the National Park Service. The appoint- 
ment was made by Secretary of the Interior Stewart Udall. 
Mr. Tarlton made a trip to Bath on August 5 to assist in the 
planning of historic tours for this colonial town. He was 
present on August 7 at a luncheon for the Bentonville Battle- 
ground Advisory Committee held at Balentine’s Restaurant 
in Cameron Village. On August 28 through September 3 
Mr. Tarlton attended the annual meeting of the American 
Association for State and Local History in San Francisco. 
Mr. Tarlton is a member of the Council and Regional Chair- 
man of the Merit Awards Committee. He presented candi- 
dates for awards in the various categories. The Historic Sites 
staff has completed the Zebulon B. Vance State Historic Site 
and the Fort Fisher State Historic Site brochures which will 
be available for distribution soon. The revised Guide to North 
Carolina Historical Highway Markers is available now, at a 


cost of $.25 per copy from the Division of Publications, Box 
1881, ~—s . The Historic Sites Division, with the co- 


er of the Museums Division, has commenced the 
planning of Visitor Center-Museums at Town Creek Indian 
Mound and the Charles B. Aycock Birthplace. These are 
expected to be ready for public use within a year or eighteen 
months. Mr. Alan Ingram, senior member of the architectural 
firm of Ingram and Johnson, Charlotte, is designing the Town 
Creek building. Mr. Mason L. Hicks, architect of Fayetteville, 
is designer for the building at Aycock Birthplace. 


For the first time, the Bennett Place near Durham has a 
Historic Site Specialist, Mr. James A. Larkin, who joined the 
staff on August 1. Mr. Larkin is a Ph.D. degree candidate at 
Duke University and received his M.A. degree at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. Until other arrangements can be made, he 
announces that temporary visiting hours have been set from 
12:00 Noon to 6:00 p.m. on Sundays. The Bennett Place, site 
of the surrender of the forces of Confederate General Joseph 
E. Johnston to Union General William T. Sherman, has regu- 
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mg been drawing between 100 to 200 visitors weekly, and 
to date 27 States and five foreign countries have been repre- 
sented. This site is being administered by the State in co- 
operation with the Bennett Place Memorial Commission of 
which the Hon. R. O. Everett of Durham is Chairman. 


Mr. Nicholas B. Bragg, Historic Site Specialist at Benton- 
ville Battleground State Historic Site, announces that postal 
cards of the Harper House and the Confederate Cemetery, 
published by the Smithfield Chamber of Commerce, are on 
sale to the public. The cards sell for five cents each, or six for 
twenty-five cents. Write Mr. C. Harold Creech, Chamber of 
Commerce, Smithfield, or Mr. N. B. Bragg, Box 1881, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. Research and museum plans were com- 
ae Mr. Bragg, working with the Museums Division, 
or the four-room temporary museum in the Harper House. 
The exhibits will proceed through the house as follows: Civil 
War 1861-1865, North Carolina in the Civil War, Prelude to 
Bentonville, The Battle of Averasboro, Contending Officers, 
The Battle Map after Bentonville, Surrender Spots, Where 
Peace/Began (Bennett House), and the Harper House. Arti- 
fact panels and miscellaneous — will be added to com- 
plete the exhibits. The 1961 General Assembly appropriated 
$26,000 for the construction of a Museum-Visitor Center at 
the Battleground. Since this is only half the amount needed, 
people in Johnston and surrounding counties have decided to 
raise additional funds estimated to total $41,000. To co- 
ordinate and incorporate the efforts and interest in the four- 
county area a Bentonville Battleground Advisory Committee 
of 18 members has been appointed. Mr. Roy C. Coates of 
Smithfield is Chairman. A county chairman ise each of the 
following counties has been appointed: Johnston, Sampson, 
Wayne, and Harnett. The Smithfield Jaycees have taken a 
aaa for Bentonville Battleground—the buying of three 

ags—the Confederate Battleflag, 36-star United States Flag, 
and 1861 North Carolina Flag. The group is also purchasing 
three 30-foot poles and providing for the erection of these. 
On June 12 Mr. Bragg spoke to Millbrook Lions Club meetin 
at the Plantation Inn on “Historic Sites in North Carolina. 
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On July 14 he met with interested citizens of Smithfield and 
surrounding area to discuss a museum for Bentonville and 
— a “trial” slide program on museums in North Caro- 

a. 

At Brunswick Town clearing of the underbrush from the 
area around Fort Anderson is being continued, and in the 
course of this work a large barrow pit for clay has been 
located. This pit was used by the Confederates to obtain clay 
for use as mortar for holding the stones and bricks together 
for barracks chimneys. Over fifty of the clay-mortared chim- 
neys have been located in the area of Fort Anderson. An 
exhibit pavilion has been completed at Brunswick Town, and 
four large displays are now being planned and executed 
which will aid in the interpretation of Fort Anderson and 
Brunswick Town. New picnic tables and a well have been 
provided for the “Castle Tryon” picnic area near the site of 
Royal Governor Tryon’s home from 1765 to 1770. Divers have 
been working with the archeologist in the water off Bruns- 
wick Town, and several objects of interest have been 
recovered from the Cape Fear River including an eighteenth- 
century anchor. Place mats featuring historic sites in Bruns- 
wick County and Brunswick Town State Historic Site have 
been designed by Mr. R. V. Asbury, Jr., the Brunswick Town 
Guide. These mats are being financed with the co-operation 
of the Brunswick County Historical Society, and will be distri- 
buted to various restaurants in the area catering to tourists. 
Objects recovered from the excavations at Brunswick Town 
are being poagngnes in color slides for eventual distribu- 
tion to school teachers and others interested in the historic 
relics from colonial Brunswick. Large interpretive signs for 
Brunswick Town, Fort Anderson, and Russellborough have 
been printed and placed in position near the parking lot. Mr. 
Stanley A. South is Archeologist for Brunswick Town State 
Historic Site. 


Mr. Bennie C. Keel, Historic Site Specialist at Town Creek, 
states that excavation in the burial house at Town Creek 
Indian Mound is virtually complete. This permanent recon- 
struction houses 31 in situ burials of the Peedee Period (1500- 
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1650 A.D.). Among the burials are the remains of adults, 
adolescents, children, and infants. All burials except those of 
infants were buried in shallow oval graves, those of the 
infants, however, were interred in large conoidal urns made 
for this purpose by the inhabitants of the site. These large 
urns were also used for storage and cooking. Burial goods are 
rare during the Peedee Period but when they occur they are 
most frequently found with infants and children. In the burial 
house one child of about two years of age was dressed in a 
garment to which were sewn over 200 shell beads, around his 
neck a string of a shell beads and two gorgets of shell 
were placed. Several other burials have shell beads as orna- 
ments worn as necklaces and in one case as anklets. Since the 
excavation of the mortuary is almost completed, present work 
consists of lighting the burials for viewing by visitors and 
completion of the restoration of the walls of the structure. 
Visitation at Town Creek Indian Mound has continued to 
increase and as of September approximately 22,000 persons 
had visited the site in 1961. For the most visitors were 
from North Carolina, but 30 States and the District of Colum- 
bia were represented, as well as eight foreign countries: 
Ceylon, Denmark, England, Germany, Honduras, Japan, 
Mexico, and the Netherlands. The basic design for the 
Museum-Visitor Center has been approved and construction 
will get under way in the immediate future. Archeological 
investigation of the site of the Museum-Visitor Center has 
begun and should be completed by the end of October. Access 
to the site has been improved by the clearing and grading of 
a new road which will be paved in the spring. 


Mr. Robert O. Conway, Historic Site ——_ announces 


that two more log buildings have been added recently to the 
exhibition area at the Zebulon B. Vance Birthplace State 
Historic Site near Asheville. A slaves’ cabin was opened in 
July at the State Historic Site and a loom house in August. 
The slaves’ cabin at the Vance Birthplace is furnished plainly 
with the kind of pieces which might have been cast off from 
the main house. The loom house will contain an old mountain 
loom, spinning wheel, and yarn reel. The builder of the Vance 
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house, Revolution soldier Col. David Vance, owned 17 
slaves at the time of his death in 1813, according to a copy 
of his will. However, since those 17 had to be divided among 
his eight children, it is probable that there were no more than 
four or five slaves left at the old home place by 1830, the year 
Zeb Vance was born.: Therefore, while there may have been 
three slaves’ cabins at the Vance house in 1813, it is likely that 
only one remained in 1830. The Vance Birthplace was fea- 
tured in July in an article in the New York Times travel sec- 
tion. The writer was Mrs. Wilma Dykeman Stokely, Asheville 
native and author of The French Broad and other works. 


Mr. A. L. Honeycutt, Jr., Historic Site Specialist at the Fort 
Fisher State Historic Site, reports that large numbers of 
visitors are coming to see the remaining earthworks of the 
old fort. The number has reached as high as 1,600 per week. 
During the summer Mr. Bill Taylor, a Junior at East Caro- 
lina College, was chief guide at the site. On June 13 bids for 
the Fort Fisher Pavilion were opened in Wilmington. Moore- 
Fonville Realty Company, with the low bid of $5,397, was 
awarded the contract and construction of the pavilion was 
started on August 24. The building should be completed by 
the last of October. The Fort Fisher Restoration Committee 
has raised $11,434 of their $50,000 goal to supplement State 
appropriations. Those who wish to contribute to the restora- 
tion should send their contributions to Fort Fisher Restora- 
tion Fund, Box 285, Wilmington, N. C. On July 10 the George 
Davis Chapter Number 6, Children of the Confederacy, held 
their meeting with a picnic for members and friends at Fort 
Fisher. Mr. Jack Davis, guest speaker, gave a talk on the Cape 
Fear River defenses protecting the port of Wilmington during 
the Civil War. From June 19 to July 28 Mr. Honeycutt was at 
The College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia, 
attending a Seminar for Historical Administrators. The semi- 
nar was sponsored jointly by Colonial Williamsburg, the 
National Trust for Historic Preservation, and the American 
Association for State and Local History. At Wilmington Col- 
lege on August 28 Mr. Honeycutt presented a talk with slides 
entitled “Historical Archeology at Fort Fisher” to the Lower 


‘ 


er 
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Cape Fear Archaeological Society. Mr. John Miller, mainte- 
nance man at the site showed the group part of his collection 
of artifacts from Fort Fisher. 


In — on July 11, the first meeting with architect 
Mason Hicks of Fayetteville, was held to make preliminary 
plans for the Charles B. Aycock Birthplace Museum-Visitor 
Center. Present were Mr. W. S. Tarlton, Historic Sites Super- 
intendent, Dr. D. J. Rose, Chairman of the Charles B. Aycock 
Memorial Commission, Mrs. Joye E. Jordan, Museum Ad- 
ministrator, and Mr. Richard W. Sawyer, Jr., Historic Site 
Specialist of the Aycock Birthplace. On — 1 the same 
group met at the Charles B. Aycock Birthplace for further 
planning of the Museum-Visitor Center. The Charles B. 
Aycock Memorial Commission met on August 30 at the Hotel 
Goldsboro with Dr. D. J. Rose, Chairman, presiding. Mrs. E. 
Charles Powell, the newly appointed aie, attended for 
the first time. It was decided at this meeting to appoint a 
committee consisting of Dr. D. J. Rose, Mr. Hardy Talton, 
and Mrs. E. Charles Powell to find, secure, move, and restore 
an old one room schoolhouse at the Aycock Birthplace to be 
used in connection with the Museum-Visitor Center. Four- 
teen of the twenty members of the commission attended this 
meeting. 


Division of Museums 


Mrs. Joye E. Jordan attended a personnel meeting of the 
Tryon Palace Commission in New Bern, June 29 and 30, and 
went to Town Creek Indian Mound to discuss the Museum- 
Visitor Center, July 27 and August 4. On August 1 she visited 
the Charles B. Aycock Birthplace to discuss the plans for the 
new Museum-Visitor Center. 

Miss Frances Ann Caudle served as temporary Stenogra- 
pher II for the Division during the month of June, replacing 
Mrs. Stephanie L. Scott, who resigned May 25. Mrs. Mary 
John Resch began work on August 15 as Stenographer II. 
Mrs. Sue R. Todd returned to work as Museum Assistant I on 
June 29, after a three-month maternity leave, and Mrs. 
Frances Ashford began work as Museum Assistant I on 


) 
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August 1. Mr. Robert Mayo joined the staff as Museum Ex- 
hibits Designer on August 15. He assisted Mr. John Ellington 
in completing exhibits for the Harper House at Bentonville 
a State Historic Site. The exhibits begun by 
Mr. Ellington and Mr. Carlos Naumer, who recently re- 
signed, were installed August 25. 


Division of Publications 


Mrs. Memory F. Blackwelder succeeded Mr. D. L. Corbitt 
as Head of the Division of Publications on July 1. Mrs. Black- 
welder, a native of Raleigh, received her A. B. degree from 
Meredith College. Her legal training was obtained at Cornell 
University and the University of North Carolina; her LL.B. 
degree is from the latter institution. Mrs. Blackwelder, who 
also holds a master’s degree in history from the University of 
North Carolina, is a member of the North Carolina Bar. She 
has had experience on the staff of the Institute of Government 
in Chapel Hill and as a member of the faculty of Meredith 
College. For four years she was administrative assistant with 
the State Board of Public Welfare. Upon leaving this position, 
she went to Concord to set up the Cabarrus County Domestic 
Relations Court, serving as judge of that court until her return 
to Raleigh. From February, 1956, until she assumed responsi- 
bility for the Division of Publications, Mrs. Blackwelder was 
in charge of the State records section of the Division of 
Archives and Manuscripts. Mrs. Blackwelder has published 
several articles in The North Carolina Historical Review, on 
subjects related to the history of the legal profession"in North 
Carolina and on the history of records management in the 
State. 

Mr. Thomas Alan DeRogatis, Stock Clerk II, joined the 
staff of the Division on August 24, replacing Mr. Truby H. 
Powell who resigned on July 14. Following the resignation 
of Mrs. Martha B. Waters, Stenographer II, effective August 
31, Mrs. Brenda C. Whicker was chosen to fill this position. 

The Division of Publications has recently published The 
Poems of Governor Thomas Burke of North Carolina, edited 
by Mr. Richard Walser. The volume is styled in the eighteenth- 
century manner, and is an example of the best bookmaking 
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of that period. In addition, it presents hitherto unpublished 
works of a prominent Revolutionary figure. The book may be 
obtained from the Division of Publications for $3.00. 

Also recently published is a little book edited by Mr. 
William S. Powell. This volume, A Collection of Many Chris- 
tian Experiences, Sentences, and Several Places of Scripture 
— was written by Clement Hall and was originally 
a lished in New Bern in 1753 by James Davis. The first non- 
egal work to be published in North Carolina, this work has 
now been reproduced in a facsimile reprint, with introduction 
and notes by Mr. Powell. The book may be obtained from 
the Division of Publications for $2.00. 

A revised and enlarged edition of Civil War Pictures has 
also been published recently. Written by Mr. D. L. Corbitt 
and Mrs. Elizabeth W. Wilborn, the book is designed pri- 
marily for use of school children. This book is available from ” 
the Division of Publications for 25 cents. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES ,@ 


Dr. Carl H. Pegg. Chairman of the Department of History 
Oo 


of the University of North Carolina, has recently been nary 2 
nated as a Distinguished Alumni Professor and Dr. J. Carlyle 
Sitterson, who recently assumed the Deanship of the General 
College, has been appointed a Kenan Professor of History. 
Dr. Harold A. Bierck, on leave of absence for the fall semester, 
1961, is engaged in research and writing on Inter-American 
Economic History, 1790-1830. Dr. Frank W. Klingberg, who 
was serving as a member of the administration staff of San 
Fernando State College, California, and Dr. Hugh T. Lefler, 
Kenan Professor of History, have returned to full-time teach- 
ing this fall. Mr. Frank W. Ryan has been promoted from 
Assistant to Associate Professor. Other new staff members, 
all of whom received their Ph.D. degrees this summer from 
the universities indicated, are Dr. Douglas D. Hale, Univer- 
sity of Texas; Dr. Paul J. Pickney, Vanderbilt University; and 
Dr. John E, Semonche, Northwestern University. They will 
teach in the field of Modern Civilization. 
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Visiting Professors in the Department of Social Studies at 
Appalachian State Teachers College for the summer were 
Dr. Willard B. Gatewood, Chairman of the Division of Social 
Sciences at North Carolina Wesleyan College; Dr. T. Conn 
Bryan, Chairman of the Social Studies Department, North 
Georgia College; and Dr. Donald 7 from the Eastern 
Illinois University. The following members joined the staff in 
September: Dr. Eugene Drozdowski, who received his Ph.D. 
degree from Duke University this summer; Mr. Howard J. 
Ryan, Ph.D. degree candidate at the University of Chicago; 
and Mr. Ellis Boatman, Ph.D. degree candidate at the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina. 


New members of the Social Studies Department of East 
Carolina College, with the name of the institution at which 
each has studied or taught for the past year are as follows: 
Mr. John C. Atkeson, Vanderbilt; Dr. George Baker, Mount 
Uu'~n College; Mr. Wilmon H. Droze, East Central State 
College (Oklahoma); Mr. Henry C. Ferrell, University of 
Virginia; and Dr. William R. Thompson, University of Illinois. 


Dr. Herbert R. Paschal, Jr., spent the first half of the past 
summer —os the claims of the Tuscarora Indians for 
compensation for their former reservation lands in Bertie 
County. His work was done under a commission from the 
Indian Claims Division of the United States Department of 

Justice. 


« 


Dr. Frontis W. Johnston, Dean of the Faculty and Head of 
the Department of History at Davidson College, announces 
* that Dr. Paul A. Marrotte, Associate Professor, will be on 
sabbatical leave for the scholastic year 1961-1962 to do re- 
search in Asian studies at the University of Michigan. Dr. 
Robert W. Rieke, formerly on the-faeculties of The Citadel 
and the University of Kentucky, will replace Dr. Marrotte. 
Dr. Andrei Lobanov-Rostovsky will be Visiting Professor of 
History during 1961-1962. Sponsored by the John Hay Whit- 
ney Foundation, Dr. Lobanov will come to Davidson from 
his retirement at the University of Michigan and will teach 
Russian history and language. 
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Dr. Richard L. Watson, Jr., Chairman of the De ent 
of History at Duke University, announces the following 
appointments and promotions for the year 1961-1962: Dr. 
Warren Lerner }of Roosevelt University, Assistant Professor; 
Dr. Ira Gruber, 1961 Ph.D. degree recipient at Duke, Instruc- 
tor; Dr. Robert F. Durden, from Assistant to Associate Pro- 
fessor; Dr. Ernest William Nelson, from Associate Professor 
to Professor; Dr. John Tate Lanning, James B. Duke Professor 
of History; and three doctoral candidates as Instructors— 
Mr. Lynn L. Marshall ( University of California), Mr. Donald 
G. Mathews (Duke), and Mr. Robert C. Walton (Yale Uni- 
versity). Mrs. Anne Scott of Chapel Hill will be visitin 
Assistant Professor and Dr. Richard A. Preston of the Roya 
Military College of Canada will be visiting Professor of 
Commonwealth History for the second semester. 


Dr. Lillian Parker Wallace, Head of the Department of 
History and Political Science at Meredith College, announces 
the addition of two Instructors to the faculty. Mr. Richard D. 
Goff, A. B., Duke University, M. A., Cornell University; and 
Mr. Vernon O. Stumpf, A. B. and M. A., University of South- 
ern California. Both men are Ph.D. degree candidates at 
Duke University. 


STATE, COUNTY, AND LOCAL GROUPS 


The Catawba County Historical Association met on June 
10 with the President, Mrs. J. M. Ballard, ——— Dr. J. E. 


Hodges gave a report on the care of old cemeteries and 
Mr. Paul Wagner, Historian, presented a slide-lecture. Mr. 
Tommy Hefner and Mr. Clarence Clapp spoke briefly. The 
group discussed a proposal to reprint the marriage bonds of 

Lincoln County. The museum, sponsored by the association, 
~ was open each Sunday during the summer months. The asso- 
ciation met on July 16 at the Wilfong Rock House in the 
Jacobs Fork section where they were welcomed by Mr. W. L. 
Cauble of Hickory, present owner of the house. Mr. James 
Wilfong spoke on the history of the dwelling, built of field- 
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stones in 1814. Dr. Hodges talked briefly on old county roads, 
no longer in use. Members and guests enjoyed a picnic lunch. 


On June 5 the Cumberland County Historical Society 
sponsored the dedication of four historical highway markers: 
Charles W. Chestnutt, Negro teacher and author; to the site 
of the original Campbelton settlement, established by Scots 
and later renamed Fayetteville; and to the old plank road 
hub, in front of the City Hall. The fourth marker was moved 
to Bradford Avenue to mark the site of the Arsenal, which 
was of importance during the War Between the States. The 
marker was originally sponsored in 1928 by the United 
Daughters of the res re Persons participating were 
Mr. Crawford B. MacKethan, President of the Cumberland 
group; Dr. J. W. Seabrook, Miss Charlotte Cherry, Rev. James 
W. Watson, Mr. W. M. Shaw, Miss Ruth Faison Shaw, Rev. 
and Mrs. Donald McMahan, Mr. Robert L. Gray, Miss Nancy 
Harmon Smith, Mr. James W. Smith, Jr., Mrs. R. B. Hubard, 
Mr. W. S. Tarlton, representing the Department of Archives 
and History, Mr. Herman Bishop, Miss Margaret Jane 
Monroe, Mr. William Sidney Oliver, Jr., and Mr. a 
Coleman, representing the State Highway Department. The 
F.I.L.I. Color Guard, and members of the J. E. B. Stuart and 
Lulie Biggs McKethan chapters of the United Daughters of 
the Confederacy assisted in the tour and ceremonies. The 
following officers of the historical association also assisted: 
Mr. Frank McMillan, Program Chairman; Mr. Jack Crane, 
Treasurer; Mr. John McPhaul, Chairman of the Committee on 
Monuments and Markers; and Mrs. J. W. Johnson, Secretary 
and Publicity Chairman. 


The Harnett County Historical Society met on te 14 to 


discuss plans for commemorating the centennial observances 
of the War Between the States and the proposed establish- 
ment of a county museum. The society is also considering the 
excavation of the Indian Massacre Mound in western Harnett 
County, according to Mr. Malcolm Fowler of Lillington, 
President. 
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On June 16 the members of the Rockingham County His- 
torical Society met with Mr. Allan Lewis, President, presiding. 
Mr. L. Frank Hall was the principal speaker. 


The Perquimans County Historical Society elected officers 
at its June 20 meeting with Mr. Stephen T. Perry being re- 
elected as President. Other officers are Mrs. S. P. Jessup, Vice 
President; Mrs. Ruth Powell, Secretary; and Mr. R. L. Steven- 
son, Treasurer. Mrs. C. R. Holmes reported on materials 
collected for a history of the Old Eagle Tavern in Hertford. 
There are presently 178 members of the society, 50 of whom 
joined in the past year. 


The Cherokee Historical Association held its annual meet- 
ing on July 6 at the site of its outdoor historical production, 
“Unto These Hills.” Officers re-elected were Mr. Harry E. 
Buchanan, Chairman; Mr. Percy B. Ferebee, Vice-Chairman; 
Mrs. Mollie Arneach Blankenship, Secretary; and Mr. Kelly 
E. Bennett, Treasurer. New members were elected and a reso- 
lution was passed in appreciation of the work of Charles M. 
Douglas of Brevard and LeRoy Martin of Raleigh, deceased. 


On July 15 the Caswell County Historical Association met 
at the Red House Presbyterian Church at Semora. Mr. W. 
Osmond Smith, Jr., gave a talk on the history of the church. 


The Johnston County Historical Society met on July 16 at 
the Harper House at Bentonville Battleground. Miss Virginia 
Satterfield was in charge of the program and Mrs. W. B. 
Beasley, President, presided. 


Members of the historical societies of Carteret and Onslow 
counties were guests of the Swansboro Historical Association 
at a meeting on July 22. Mr. Tucker R. Littleton, President of 
the host group, presided. Miss Hathaway Price, President of 
the Onslow society, introduced Mr. J. Parsons Brown, author 
of the recently-published history of Onslow County. Mr. 
Thomas Respess of Beaufort read a paper on activities of the 
General Assembly during the colonial period. The traditional 
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watermelon feast of the Carteret society was enjoyed by the 
75 persons attending. 


The quarterly meeting of the Pitt County Historical ay 
was held on July 27 in Greenville. The program, on plan 
roads of North Carolina, was held as an open forum and 
members contributed facts on this subject. Mr. Frank M. 
Wooten of Greenville is President. 


The Person County Historical Society met July 28 at the 
home of Mr. James E. Winslow near Gordonton. Following 
the picnic meeting the 50 members and guests visited the 
home of Mr. W. Calvin Warren to view his collection of 
antique firearms and weapons. Mr. T. Harry Gatton, Execu- 
tive Director of the North Carolina Bankers Association, was 
a special guest and was invited to speak at the September 14 
meeting. 


The Union County Historical Association met August 3 in 
Phifer Hall in Monroe. Those attending discussed the pro- 
posed Andrew Jackson historical museum. 


Mr. Robert P. Moore of Lexington spoke on the history of 
Burke County at a meeting of the Davidson County Historical 
Association held on August 14. 


The New Bern Historical Society Foundation recently re- 
ceived a valuable collection of rx & Wright Stanly wr don 
ings. Jewelry and small and large portraits are included in 
the gift which was made by Mrs. Susan F. Beckwith of New 
York City for her sons, Edmond Ruggins, Jr., and ov 


Foster, in memory of their father, a descendant of Stanly. 
Mr. Clark Walter, also a Stanly descendant, has contributed 
a number of items. Mr. John R. Taylor, President of the New 
Bern society, has for a number of years attempted to obtain 
portraits of colonial residents of New Bern. Many historical 
events of the area are connected with John Wright Stanly, 
Revolutionary leader, who was host to George Washington 
and Nathanael Greene. His home is now the New Bern Public 
Library. 
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New officers of the Lower Cape Fear Historical Society 
are Mr. R. Jack Davis, President; Mr. James M. James, Jr., 
Vice President; Miss Mary Cline Warren, Secretary; Mr. 
Ludlow Strong, Treasurer; and Mrs. S. G. Kellam, Archivist. 


The Gaston County Historical Bulletin, official publication 
of the historical society, announces in its July, 1961, issue the 
publication of The County of Gaston: Two Centuries of a 
North Carolina Region by Robert F. Cope and Manly Wade 
Wellman. The county history sells for $7.50 and may be ob- 
tained from the Gaston County Historical Society, Box 918, 
Gastonia. The cost of publication was underwritten by the 
society. The book is dedicated to Mr. James W. Atkins, Editor 
of The Gastonia Gazette and a member of the Executive 
Board of the Department of Archives and History. The Bul- 
letin also has articles on the history of the Gaston County 
Public Library, and a brief sketch of “Pinhook,” a mill settle- 
ment founded in 1850, and a Civil War poem by Mrs. Wilma 
R. Craig, Editor of The Bulletin. 


The Moravian Music Foundation has begun a long-range 
development program with emphasis on library resources as 
the result of a grant of $20,000 by Miss Lily Peter of Marvell, 
Arkansas, an honorary trustee of the Foundation. The library 
in Winston-Salem will be called the Peter Memorial Library 
in honor of composers John Frederik and Simon Peter, their 
brother and Miss Peter's great grandfather David, and her 
late brother John Charles. The collections of the library and 
the recently acquired Lowens Collection will represent a 
significant resource of early American music. One of the most 
valuable acquisitions of the Peter Collections is a third known 
copy of the 1544 Hymnal of the Bohemian-Moravian Breth- 
ren. There are also about 500 volumes of hymnological books, 
several of which are rare volumes of Isaac Watts. 


The Littleton College Memorial Association meeting and 
reunion was held on July 15 in Raleigh with the Rev. Thomas 
A. Collins, President of North Carolina Wesleyan College, 
Rocky Mount, as speaker. Mrs. George D. Stephenson of 
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Richmond, Virginia, is President of the association and Mrs. 
Charles G. Dork of Raleigh is Secretary-Treasurer. Dr. Ralph 
Hardee Rives, Professor of English at East Carolina College, 
also spoke to the 100 persons present. The association is 
sponsoring a collection of memorabilia of Littleton College 
(1882-1919), as well as the Vara Herring Loan Fund for 
worthy students, both of which will be presented to the Rocky 
Mount College. The 1962 meeting will be held on the North 
Carolina Wesleyan College campus. 


The North Carolina Creative Writers Conference was held 
at Blowing Rock, July 28-30. Dr. Chalmers G. Davidson, 
Davidson College, is Chairman; Mr. Thad Stem, Jr., Oxford 
is Vice Chairman; and Mrs. Julia M. Street, Winston-Salem, 
is Secretary. 


The July 1, 1961, Historical Foundation News, published 
quarterly by the Historical Foundation of the Presbyterian 
and Reformed Churches at Montreat, notes that the revised 
edition of The Historical Foundation and Its Treasures has 


been issued. This second edition, made possible by Mr. Irwin 
Belk, has additional illustrations and brings the text and the 
listing of records in the Archives up to date. Other News 
items list available publications, note a Civil War exhibit of 
church-related documents and recent acquisitions of the 
Foundation, and include a travelogue of Dr. T. H. Spence, Jr., 
Editor of the Foundation News. 


The Department has received Grandpa Was a Whaler: A 
Story of Carteret Chadwicks by Miss Amy Muse (New Bern: 
Owen G. Dunn, 1961). The 126-page book has both State and 
United States census records which pertain to Carteret Coun- 
ty, a number of biographical sketches of Chadwicks, an index, 
a bibliography, and numerous genealogical excerpts taken 
from family Bibles. The book is clothbound, has footnote 
references and should add greatly to the lack of social history 
written on a local basis for the area. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Dr. Charles W. David, Director, announces that the Long- 
wood Library was removed from Pennsylvania to Greenville, 
Delaware, where it was combined with the Hagley Museum 
Library to become the Eleutherian Mills Historical Library. 
The core of the combined collections consists of manuscripts 
and printed accumulations of the Du Pont family over a 
period of two hundred years. The library is housed in a new 
and modern building and has an adequate staff to render 
service to researchers in the eastern United States. 


Recently received by the Department, Eva Davis’ Court 
Square Recipes is a 79- “page booklet containing recipes for 
“southern cooking at its delicious best.” The publication was 
sponsored by the Vicksburg and Warren County Historical 
Society for the benefit of the Old Court House Museum in 
Vicksburg, Mississippi. It may be ordered from the Old Court 
House Museum; it is priced at $1.50. 


A leaflet, Publications of the National Archives and Rec- 
ords Service, has been received by the Department. Listed 
are bulletins, staff information papers, documentary publica- 
tions, general finding aids, preliminary inventories of various 
_ yp ee — reference information 6 Wy special 
ists, and records management handbooks. Included also are 


lists of publications of the Office of the Federal Register, the 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Library, the Harry S. Truman Library, 
and the National Historical Publications Commission. The 
booklet gives information about each publication, including 
its date, number of pages, and cost. A copy of the leaflet 
may be obtained from the General Service Administration, 
National Archives and Records Service, Washington 25, D. C. 








THE NORTH CAROLINA LITERARY AND 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


THE CONSTITUTION OF 1948 as AMENDED TO OcToBER 1, 1961 
ARTICLE I—NAME AND PURPOSES 


Section 1. This Association shall be called The North Carolina 
Literary and Historical Association. 


Section 2. The purposes of this Association shall be as follows: 


(1) To foster the interest of our people in the literature 
and history of North Carolina. 

(2) To encourage productive literary activity within the 
State, and to assist in bringing to public attention meri- 
torious works by North Carolina writers. 

(3) To promote broad and varied activity in the field of 
state and local history. 

(4) To serve as a medium for the constructive exchange 
of ideas among persons concerned for the permanent well- 
being of North Carolina. 

(5) To co-operate, so far as may be practicable, with other 
organizations in North Carolina whose purposes are similar 
to the purposes of this Association. 


ARTICLE II—OFFICERS 


Section 1. The Officers of the Association shall be a President, three 
Vice-Presidents, and a Secretary-Treasurer. Of the President and the 
three Vice-Presidents, no two shall be residents of the same county. 


Section 2. Officers shall be elected by the Association at its annual 
meetings for a term of one year, or until their successors are elected 


and qualified. 


Section 3. Any vacancy in office may be filled by the Executive Com- 
mittee until the meeting of the Association next thereafter. In the event 
of the death or resignation of the President, his successor to serve 
during the unexpired term shall be chosen by the Executive Committee 
from among the Vice-Presidents. In the absence of the President at any 
meeting, the Vice-President who may be designated by the Association 
shall preside. 


Section 4. The duties of the President shall be: 


(1) To preside over all meetings of the Association. 

(2) To appoint all committees, except where it is otherwise 
provided. 

(3) To maintain the general interest of the Association, 
and to enlist the counsel and support of the member- 
ship in doing so. 

[ 609 } 
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(4) To lead in keeping constantly before the membership 
the stated purposes of the Association, and in formulat- 
ing or furthering a program through which those 
purposes may be translated into effective activity both 
during and after his term of office. 


Section 5. The Vice-Presidents shall be expected to attend meetings 
of the Executive Committee, and to serve when called upon in 
accordance with the provisions of Section 3 above. 


Section 6. Acting under the general direction of the Executive Com- 
mittee, the Secretary-Treasurer shall attend to the correspondence, 
and have charge of the funds and records of the Association. He shall 
be that officer chiefly responsible for promoting the free interchange of 
communication between membership and Executive Committee, and 
for submitting to the members, by mail or at meetings, timely reports 
upon matters of common interest. 


ARTICLE III—CoMMiITTEES 


Section 1. A permanent standing committee shall be the Executive 
Committee. This committee shall consist of six elected members, as 
prescribed in Section 2, below, and the officers of the Association. 


Section 2. Two members of the Executive Committee shall be elected 
by the Association each year, for a term of three years. As of Decem- 
ber 2, 1948, two members are serving the term to expire December 31, 
1948; two members are serving the term to expire December 31, 1949; 
and two members are serving the term to expire December 31, 1950. 


Section 3. Any six members shall constitute a quorum for the trans- 
action of business. 


Section 4. (1) The Executive Committee shall supervise the business 
matters of the Association, and shall have power to determine the 
compensation of any person employed by the Association. (2) This 
committee shall receive and acknowledge such gifts in money or its 
equivalent as may be offered; and shall especially endeavor to create 
and augment a permanent endowment for the more effectual promotion 
of the purposes of the Association. (3) The Executive Committee shall 
make plans and arrangements for all meetings of the Association; shall 
receive reports of officers when the Association is not in session; and 
shall make reports of its own at meetings of the Association. (4) Appli- 
cations for membership shall be made to this committee, and persons 
shall be elected to membership only by its vote. 


Section 5. A Nominating Committee of five members shall be elected 
at each annual business meeting. This committee shall nominate candi- 
dates for office and for membership on the Executive Committee, to be 
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voted upon at the annual business meeting in the following year. 


Section 6. An Auditing Committee of three members shall be ap- 
pointed each year to audit the accounts of the Secretary-Treasurer. 


Section 7. The Executive Committee is engounes to authorize other 
committees as needs for them may arise. 


ARTICLE I[V—MeEmMBERsHIP, DurEs, MEETINGS 


Section 1. Any person who subscribes to the purposes of the Asso- 
ciation is eligible to membership, and may be admitted to membership 
by vote of the Executive Committee. 


Section 2. Classifications of membership in the Association, and the 
dues for each, shall be as follows: 


Student (without Review) — $ 2.00 
Student (with Review) —_______ 3.00 
Annual _ am 5.00 
Annual for two members of same ne family at 

same address ______ 8.00 
Annual for three members of same . family at 

a ER ee oe ACR 10.00 
I ceestnersictas yeineinenrocevsnsenatshicnictnsieniniinteitiel 25.00 
PE a oa 100.00 


Honorary See >, ears iio 
Corporate Contributor as aaa ater 


Section 3. (1) There shall be one regular general meeting in each 
year. (2) Other meetings may be called by the Executive Committee 
at its discretion. 


Section 4. A quorum for the transaction of business shall be those 
present and voting who have paid their dues for the current fiscal year. 


ARTICLE V—CONSTITUTION: ADOPTION AND AMENDMENTS 


Section 1. This constitution, having been approved by the Executive 
Committee, shall become effective upon approval by three-fourths of 
the members voting. 


Section 2. For adoption of an amendment, approval of three-fourths 
of the members voting shall be required. 


Section 3. Beginning with 1952, the constitution shall be published 
and sent to the members every fourth year along with the annual 
published list of the Association membership.* 


~ * This constitution was adopted by the Association at the forty-eighth 
annual session, Raleigh, December 3, 1948, and the amendments adopted to 
October 1, 1961, are included. 
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AAUW Juvenile Literature Award, 
entries for, listed, 201-204; pre- 
sented to Jonathan Daniels, 132. 

Abrams, W. Amos, appointed to 
Golden Jubilee Committee, Folk- 
lore Society, 134. 

Acomb, Frances, attends meeting, 
American Historical Association, 
310. 

Adams, Mrs. Rose Marie, serves 
as Secretary Rockingham 
County Historical Society, 141. 

Advisory Budget Commission, hear- 
ing held before, for biennial re- 
quests for Department of Ar- 
chives and History and Tryon 
Paiace, 297. 

Advisory Committee on Municipal 
Records, established, 121; holds 
meetings, 300. 

Affluent Society, The, by John Ken- 
neth Galbraith, mentioned, 235. 
Agricultural Development in North 
Carolina to 1860, by C. O. 

Cathey, mentioned, 222. 

Air Force Historical Foundation, 
holds symposium, 455. 

Alamance Battleground Museum- 
Visitor Center, completed, dona- 
tions to, listed, 301. 

Alamance Battleground State His- 
toric Site, Museum-Visitor Cen- 
ter there, dedicated, 447. 

Alamance County, places records 
in Archives, 445. 

Albertson, William, presents 
Friends’ petition to Assembly, 


333. 

Alden, John R., attends meeting, 
American Historical Association, 
delivers lectures, University of 
London, 310. 

Alderman, Mrs. J. B., elected of- 
ficer, Pasquotank Society, 315. 

Alderson, William T., reviews 
Seedtime on the Cumberland, 277. 

Alexander, Edward P., his “The 
American Cultural Explosion,” 
228-240; reads paper, meeting of 
Literary and Historical Associa- 
tion, 133. 

Allan, Douglas, impressed by Amer- 
ican museums, 234 

Allecott, John, serves on panel, 
“Music Day,” 129. 


Allen, Carlos R., Jr., reviews 
Tales from the Manchaca Hills, 
285. 

Allen, Martha Norburn, her Ashe- 
ville and Land of the Sky, dis- 
cussed, 211; reviewed, 96. 

Amelia Court House, cited, 525. 

America, United States of, devel- 
ops art forms, 238-239. 

American Association for State 
and Local History, announces 
award, 145; awards by, present- 
ed, 182; co-sponsors seminar, 
596; establishes publication 
award, offers grants-in-aid, 465. 

“American Cultural Explosion, 
The,” by Edward P. Alexander, 
228-240. 

American Heritage, sponsored by 
American Association for State 
and Local History, 298. 

American Indian in North Caro- 
lina, The, by Douglas Rights, 
cited, 220. 

American Railroads, by John F. 
Stover, reviewed, 581. 

American Revolution, history of 
in North Carolina, needed, 223. 

American Suffrage: From Property 
to Democracy, 1760-1860, re- 
ceived, 147; reviewed, 435. 

American University School of 
Government and Public Adminis- 
tration, announces institutes, 320. 

Americans at War: The Develop- 
ment of the American Military 
System, by T. Harry Williams, 
reviewed, 105. 

Anderson, Mrs. E. A., visited by 
Clement Silvestro, 298. 

Andes, W. J., participates in dedi- 
cation, Alamance Museum, 447. 

Andrew Jackson, historical museum 
planned for, 604. 

Anna Jeanes Foundation, encour- 
ages Negro education, 365, 367, 
369, 373. 

Ante-Bellum North Carolina, by 
Guion Johnson, mentioned, 219, 
224. 

Anscombe, Francis C., his I Have 
Called You Friends, discussed, 


211. 

Anthon, Carl G., appointed Visiting 
Professor, Woman’s College, 127; 
joins faculty, American Univer- 
sity, 453. 
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Appomattox Road, by Manly Wade 
Wellman, discussed, 202. 

Arnade, Charles W., his The Siege 
of St. Augustine in 1702, review- 
ed, 112. 

Arnow, Harriette Simpson, her 
Seedtime on the Cumberland, re- 
viewed, 275. 

Arsenal, marker moved to site of, 
in Fayetteville, 602; that of 
Salisbury, described, 343. 

Art, mass appeal of, discussed, 229. 

Artist, Will, free Negro helps Tur- 
ner lead uprising, 6. 

Arts, European and American atti- 
tudes toward, compared, 237-239. 

Asbury, R. V., Jr., designs Bruns- 
wick Town placemats, 594; serves 
as guide, Brunswick Town State 
Historic Site, 304. 

Ashe, Samuel A., mentioned as his- 
torian, 218. 

Asheville, besieged by Union and 
Confederate forces, 510, 513; 
first State equal suffrage asso- 
ciation organized there, 46; for- 
tifications of, 519; guns manu- 
factured there, 518; suffers from 
violators of truce agreement, 


522. 

Asheville Citizen, The, receives 
Thomas Wolfe Memorial Trophy, 
460. 

Asheville and Land of the Sky, by 
Martha Norburn Allen, dis- 
cussed, 211; reviewed, 96. 

Ashford, Mrs. Frances, begins 
work as Museum Assistant I, 
Hall of History, 597. 

Atkeson, John C., joins social stu- 
dies faculty, East Carolina Col- 
lege, 600. 

Atkins, James W., has Gaston 
County history dedicated to him, 
605 


Atkins, S. G., praises Eugene 
Clyde Brooks, 374. 

Atkinson House, visited on Wayne 
County tour, 141. 

Atlantic Monthly, The, articles of 
1930’s compared with those of 
today, 230-232. 

Audio-Visual Committee, of Con- 
federate Centennial Commission, 
holds meeting, 587. 

Avant, Julius H., assigned to news- 
paper checklist project, 299; 
works on microfilm program, 122. 

Avery, A. C., attempts to block 
Kirk’s raids, 43-44; attempts to 
organize mountain regiments, 
33; captured by Stoneman’s 
troops, 357, 506. 


Avery, C. K., presides at meeting, 
Burke County Historical Society, 
138, 313. 

Avery, Mrs. L. T., elected Record- 
ing Secretary, Moore County 
Historical Association, 457. 

Aycock, Charles B., “inherits” bond 
suit against North Carolina, 
527; Oliver Orr’s biography of, 
mentioned, 226. 

Aycock, Mrs. Frank, donates gift 
to Aycock Birthplace, 305. 

Aycock, Mrs. Jesse B., donates gift 
to Aycock Birthplace, 305. 


B 


Badger, George E., advises Gover- 
nor Montfort Stokes, 17; men- 
tioned in Garrett diary, 536, 
536n. 

Bailey, Josiah William, favors 
ratification, suffrage bill, 185. 
Bailyn, Bernard, Education in the 
Forming of American Society: 
Needs and Opportunities for 

Study, received, 146. 

Baker, Mrs. Clara, elected officer, 
Swansboro Historical Associa- 
tion, 456. 

Baker, George, joins social studies 
ews East Carolina College, 
600. 


Baker, Jesse, home of, visited on 
Wayne County tour, 141. 

Baker, Lenox D., attends meeting, 
North Carolina Garden Clubs, 
123; reports on Bennett Place, 
130. 

Bales, Richard, arranges Civil War 
music, 587. 


Ballard, Mrs. J. M., presides at 


Catawba County historical meet- 
ing, 601. 

Ballentine, Mrs. L. Y., serves on 
a Commission Committee, 

Banner Elk, has many Union resi- 
dents, 36. 

Baptist Colleges of North Carolina, 
members of social studies staffs, 
tour State Archives, 119. 

Bardolph, Richard, appointed Head, 
Department of History, Woman’s 
College, 127; receives Mayflower 
Society Award, 133; his The 
Negro Vanguard, discussed, 214. 

Barnett, Richard C., joins history 
faculty, Wake Forest College, 
454. 

Barnhill, Mrs. A. P., elected Vice 
President, Martin County Histor- 
ical Society, 457. 
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Barrett, James F., speaks for 
woman suffrage, 177. 

Barrett, John G., his Letters of a 
New Market Cadet: Beverly 
Stanard, reviewed, 572; _ his 
Sherman’s March Through the 
Carolinas, mentioned, 223; re- 
views With Sherman to the Sea: 
A Drummer’s Story of the Civil 
War, 421. 

Barrow, W. J., has article on lam- 
inating in North Carolina Lib- 
raries, 298. 

Bassett, John Spencer, called “pro- 
fessional historian,” 219; men- 
tioned, 363. 

Battle, Kemp P., mentioned as his- 
torian, 218. 

Battleground Stompers, take trip 
to Fort Branch, 447. 

Zattles and Engagements of the 
American Revolution in North 
Carolina, by Blackwell P. Robin- 
son, published, 462. 

Baxter, Maurice G., reviews Three 
Against Lincoln: Murat Halstead 
Reports the Caucuses of 1860, 
110. 

Baxter, Stephen B., returns to 
teaching, University of North 
Carolina, 126. 

Beasley, Mrs. W. B., presides at 
Johnston County Historical So- 
ciety meeting, 603; reports on 
Bentonville Battleground restora- 
tion, 456. 

Beatty, Mrs. De Witt, gives talk, 
Gaston meeting, 312. 

Beaufort Historical Association, 
holds meeting, 314. 

he P. G. T., mentioned, 

157, 170; receives orders, 353; 
replaced by Joseph E. Johnston, 
351. 


Beauty and Truth, by Lena Pitt- 
man Weeks, discussed, 210. 

Beckwith, Mrs. Susan F., makes 
gift, New Bern Historical So- 
ciety Foundation, 604. 

Beeler, John H., makes speeches, 
453. 

Belk, Henry, receives life member- 
ship, Literary and Historical 
Association, 132. 

Belk, Mrs. Henry, serves as judge, 
Goldsboro Junior Historian Ex- 
hibit, 451. 

Belk, Irwin, makes possible second 
edition of The Historical Founda- 
tion and Its Treasures, 606. 

Bell, Daniel L., speaks at unveiling 
of Pitt portrait, 307. 


Bell, Holley Mack, presides at 
Literary and Historical Associa- 
tion meeting, 131. 

Bellamy, John D., champions rati- 
fication, suffrage bill, 183. 

Benjamin, Edward P., donates 
home site of David Caldwell, 
138. 

Benjamin, Mrs. Edward P., donates 
home site of David Caldwell, 138. 

Benjamin, Judah P., makes state- 
ment on Garrett promotion, 71. 

Bennett, Kelly E., elected Treas- 
urer, Cherokee Historical Asso- 
ciation, 603. 

Bennett Place Chapter, United 
Daughters of Confederacy, erect 
flagpole at Bennett Place, 448. 

Bennett Place Memorial Commis- 
sion, co-administers Bennett 
Place, 593; holds meeting, 300; 
meets with Durham-Orange His- 
torical Society, 140. 

Bennett Place State Historic Site, 
dedication ceremonies planned 
for, 301; exhibit from, at State 
Fairgrounds, 447; funds allocat- 
ed for development of, 446; His- 
toric Site Specialist assigned to, 
592; reported on, 130; toured by 
Society of County and Local His- 
torians, 461; visitors to, listed, 
592-593. 

Benton, Thomas Hart, desires sale 
of mineral lands, 497; his opin- 
ion of Nathaniel Macon, 484; 
proposes acquisition of Oregon 
River area, 494. 

Bentonville, battle there, described 
as “costly,” 352. 

Bentonville Battleground Advisory 
Committee, appointed, 593. 

Bentonville Battleground State 
Historic Site, exhibit from, at 
State Fairgrounds, 447; float on, 
in Festival Parade, 450; funds 
allocated for development of, 
446; map showing battle mark- 
ers, available, 451; to have tem- 
porary museum in _ Harper 
House, 593; visitors to, listed, 
450. 

Bernard, Maude, advocates woman 
suffrage, 179. 

Bernhard, Winfred, attends meet- 
ings, American Historical Asso- 
ciation, 310. 

Berry, Harriet Morehead, bio- 
graphy of, needed, 227. 

Bertie County, records of, inven- 
toried, 121. 
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Bertie County Historical Associa- 
tion, holds meeting, 138, 459. 
Bethania, resident of, writes of 
Stoneman’s raiders, 171-172. 
Bethel to Sharpsburg, by D. H. 

Hill, cited, 223. 

Bettersworth, John K., his Mis- 
sissippi in the Confederacy, 
Volume I, As They Saw It, re- 
viewed, 575. 

Bickett, Thomas W., appoints com- 
mission to study problem of the 
Negro, 370, 379; attends Bryan 
lecture, 179; endorses suffrage 
movement, 182; receives wire 
from Woodrow Wilson, 184; sub- 
mits suffrage question to Gen- 
eral Assembly, 186. 

Bickett, Mrs. Thomas W., appeals 
to women to register and vote, 
189; attends joint session, legis- 
lature, 186. 

Bierck, Harold A., on leave of ab- 
sence, 599. 

Bills, Daniel, condemned by Deep 
River Meeting, 333. 

Bingham, Barry, speaks at lunch- 
eon meeting, Society for Preser- 
vation of Antiquities, 131. 

Bird, W. E., offer junior member 
plan to western historical group, 
315; on program, western his- 
torical group meeting, 138. 

Birds of North Carolina, revised 
edition available, 144. 

Birth of a National Park in the 
Great Smoky Mountains, by Car- 
los C. Campbell, reviewed, 419. 

Bishop, Herman, participates in 
marker unveilings, 602. 

Blackstock, Walter, his Selected 
Poems of James Larkin Pear- 
son: Poet Laureate of North 
Carolina, received, 147; review- 
ed, 274. 

Blackwelder, Mrs. Memory F., at- 
tends New York meeting, As- 
sociation of Records Executives 
and Administrators, 445; con- 
fers with officials at Woman’s 
College on inventory of records, 
444; makes numerous talks on 
trip to Russia, speaks to Na- 
tional Office Management Asso- 
ciation, Greensboro, 445; speaks 
to Wake County Colonial Dames, 
300; succeeds D. L. Corbitt as 
Head, Division of Publications, 


598. 

Blackwell, Hoyt, speaks at meet- 
ing, western historical group, 
138. 


Blades, L. S., Jr., presides at Char- 
ter Commission district meeting, 
440. 

Blades, Lemuel L., III, installed as 
President, Pasquotank County 
society, presides at Pasquotank 
meetings, 315. 

Bladen County, deposits records in 
Archives, 590; records of, micro- 
filmed, 445. 

Bladen County Historical Society, 
holds meeting, 456. 

Blalock, “Keith,” assists George W. 
Kirk in raids, 43. 

Blalock, “Sam” (Malinda), aids 
Kirk in raids, 43. 

Blanchard, Edwin, sings winning 
composition, “Music Day,” 129. 
Blankenship, Mrs. Mollie Arneach, 
elected Secretary, Cherokee His- 

torical Association, 603. 

Blanton, W. B., his History of 
Medicine in Seventeenth Century 
Virginia, cited, 225. 

Blind Colt, The, by Glen Rounds, 
discussed, 202. 

Block, William J., his The Separa- 
tion of the Farm Bureau and the 
Extension Service: Political Is- 
sue in a Federal System, re- 
ceived, 147. 

Blue Masque, Catawba College, 
presents play, Antiquities So- 
ciety, 131. 

Board of Correction and Training, 
records of inventoried, 122. 

Board of Nurse Registration and 
Nursing Education, members of, 
review inventory of records, 444; 
records of, inventoried, 122. 

Boatman, Ellis, joins history fac- 
ulty, Appalachian State Teachers 
College, 600. 

Bodine, Mrs. W. P., reports on An- 
tique Fair, 457. 

Bonds, North Carolina’s “second 
mortgage,” discussed, 527-533, 
passim. 

Book of Wilmington, The, by An- 
drew J. Howell, reviewed, 95. 
Book Review Reference for a Dec- 
ade of Civil War Books, 1950- 
1960, by Leo P. Kibby, described, 

319-320. 

Booker, Jim, his Trail to Okla- 
homa, discussed, 202. 

Boone, surprised by Stoneman’s 
raid, 36. 

Borden, William, denied by Core 
Sound Meeting, 329. 

Borden House, visited on Wayne 
tour, 141. 
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Boswell, William, disowned by 
Pasquotank Meeting, 326. 

Bowles, Hargrove, Jr., visited by 
John D. F. Phillips, 293. 

Bowling, Mrs. Bessie W., pro- 
moted to Clerk III, State ii. 
ords Section, 591. 

Boyd, William K., called “profes- 
sional historian,” 219. 

Bragg, Braxton, letters of, listed, 
463. 

Bragg, Nicholas B., annonces sale 
of postal cards of Harper House 
and Confederate Cemetery, 593; 
attends district meeting, United 
Daughters of the Confederacy, 
designs Bentonville placemats, 
does research in National Ar- 
chives, excavates at Fort Branch, 
450; gives slide-lecture, Benton- 
ville-Harper House Chapter, 
United Daughters of Confed- 
eracy, 445; gives slide-lecture, 
Johnston County Historical So- 
ciety, 449; meets with Benton- 
ville-area citizens to discuss mu- 
seum, 594; meets with Sampson 
County Committee, participates 
in Confederate Memorial Day 
services, presents budget re- 
quests, 450; presents slide-lec- 
ture, Meadow School, Goldsboro, 
presents slide-lecture, Pullen 
Memorial Baptist Church’s Boy 
Scout Troop, Raleigh, presents 
slide-lecture, Smithfield United 
Daughters of Confederacy, 449; 
reports on progress, Bentonville 
Battleground, represents — 
ment, Inglis Fletcher 
speaks to Cub Scouts, Raleiek’ 
450; speaks to Daniels Junior 
High School, Raleigh, speaks to 
Goldsboro Kiwanis Club, 449; 
speaks to Goldsboro Optimist 
Club, speaks to Millbrook Lions 
Club, 593; speaks to Newton 
Grove News Club, speaks to Ox- 
ford United Daughters of Con- 
federacy, 449; speaks to Samp- 
son County group, 317; speaks 
to Smithfield Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, speaks to Wayne 
County Historical Society, 449. 

Branch, Mrs. Ernest A., re-elected 
Secretary-Treasurer, Society for 
the Preservation of Antiquities, 


Branch, John, senator from North 
Carolina, mentioned, 489. 

Brandon, Barbara W., elected of- 
ficer, American Association of 


University Professors, 454; 
serves as acting head, History 
Department; Woman’s College, 
127; studies under grant, South- 
ern Fellowships Fund, 128. 

Brawley, James §S., plans Rowan 
County tour, 139. 

Breckinridge, Mrs. Desha, speaks 
for woman suffrage in State, 59. 

Breece, Abner B., supports suffrage 
bill, 174. 

Brenizer, Addison Gorgas, com- 
mands Salisbury arsenal, 343. 
Brewer, J. Mason, speaks at meet- 

ing, Folklore Society, 133. 

Brewster, Lawrence F., reviews 
Emotion at High Tide:Abolition 
as a Controversial Factor, 1830- 
1845, 484; reviews The State 
Records of South Carolina: Ex- 
tracts from the Journal of the 
Provincial Congresses of South 
Carolina, 1775-1776, 421. 

Brier Creek Church, visited on 
Wilkes County tour, 142. 

The British Isles and the Ameri- 
can Colonies: The Northern 
Plantation, 1748-1754, The, by 
Lawrence Henry Gipson, re- 
ceived, 148; reviewed, 282. 

British Public Record Office: His- 
tory, Description, Record Groups, 
Finding Aids, and Materials for 
American History With Special 
Reference to Virginia, The, re- 
ceived, 148; reviewed, 278. 

Broadfoot, Winston, writes article 
on Civil War blockade, 143. 

Brockman, Zoe Kincaid, her Un- 
guarded Moments, discussed, 210. 

Brooks, A. L., speaks at suffrage 
hearing, 179. 

Brooks, Eugene Clyde, becomes 
President, North Carolina State 
College, 379; for article on his 
part in Negro education, see 
pages 362-379; succeeds James 
Y. Joyner, 362 

Brothers, Job, taken under care of 
Pasquotank Meeting, 329. 

Broughton, Mrs. J. Melville, elect- 
ed Director, State Art Society, 

30. 


Brown, J. Parsons, his Onslow 
County history, discussed, 313; 
serves as Historian, Onslow his- 
torical group, 137; writes his- 
tory of Onslow County, 603. 

Brown, James, becomes partner of 
Nathaniel Rochester, 476. 

Brown, Jacob, disowned by New 
Garden Meeting, 328. 
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Brown, Marvin L., Jr., teaches at 
Duke University, 309. 

Bruce, Kathleen, her Virginia Iron 
Manufacture in the Slave Era, 
mentioned, 222. 

Brunswick County Historical So- 
ciety, finances historic sites 
placemats, 594. 

Brunswick Town State Historic 
Site, clearing of undergrowth 
continues, 594; exhibit pavilion 
there, completed, 594; experi- 
ments conducted there, 123; in- 
terpretive signs erected near 
parking lot there, 594; progress 
report given, 304, 451-452; re- 
port on, 124. 

Bryan, Bryon, donates gift, Ay- 
cock Birthplace, 451. 

Bryan, T. Conn, serves as Visiting 
Professor, Appalachian State 
Teachers College, 600. 

Bryan, William Jennings, denoun- 
ces Democrats, 179; speaks in 
Raleigh for woman suffrage, 178. 

Bryant, Mrs. Frank, on program, 
Vance Birthplace dedication, 302. 

Bryant, Victor, supports legisla- 
tion for Negro schools, 379. 

Buchanan, Harry E., re-elected 
Chairman, Cherokee Historical 
Association, 603. 

Buckhorn Academy, mentioned, 63. 

Bulla, T. F., elected Second Vice- 
President, Randolph County His- 
torical Society, 459. 

Bunker, Reuben, testifies at New 
Garden Yearly Meeting, 332. 
Burden of Southern History, The, 
by C. Vann Woodward, reviewed, 

103. 

Burke, Thomas, friend of Nathaniel 
Rochester, 470, 471, 473, 474, 475. 

Burke County Historical Society, 
holds meeting, 138, 313. 

Burlington Industries, Inc., wins 
Literary and Historical Associa- 
tion Corporate Citizenship 
Award, 133. 

Burnett, Fred M., his This Was 
My Valley, reviewed, 319. 

Burris, C. C., makes talk, Union 
County historical group, 136. 

Bushey, Glenn L., on program, 
Vance Birthplace dedication, 
302, 448. 

Butler, John, represents Orange 
County, 473. 

Butler, Marion, biography of, 
needed, 226; career of, affected 
by Russell’s bond scheme, 528. 

Byrd, Clara Booth, presents Sir 
Walter Raleigh Award, 133. 


C 


Caldwell, David, site of home of, 
marked, 138. 

Caldwell, Edward Everett, elected 
Captain, Central Carolina May- 
flower Colony, 134. 

Caldwell, James R., Jr., second- 
time winner of Tanner Award 
for teaching, 454. 

Caldwell, Joseph, drawing of home 
of, facing 542; instruments pur- 
chased by, described, 85n-86n. 

Caldwell, Wallace E., elected Coun- 
selor, Central Carolina May- 
flower Colony, 134; on program, 
Flora MacDonald marker un- 
veiling, 142. 

Caldwell County, residents there, 
fear Kirk’s raiders, 43. 

Camp, Cordelia, elected Secretary- 
Treasurer, Western North Caro- 
lina Historical Association, 460; 
her Governor Vance: A Life For 
Young People, reviewed, 564. 

Camp followers, description of, 
509-510. 

Camp Jeter, located in Asheville, 
519. 

Camp Patton, located in Asheville, 
519 


Camp Vance, raided by Kirk, 503. 

Campbell, Carlos C., his Birth of 
a National Park in the Great 
Smoky Mountains, 419. 

Campbell, Ernest Q., his Christians 
in Racial Crisis, discussed, 212. 

Campbell, Mrs. Wanda, re-elected 
Secretary, Bladen County His- 
torical Society, 456. 

Campbelton, marker unveiled at 
site of, 602. 

Campus of the First State Univer- 
sity, by Archibald Henderson, 
mentioned, 220. 

Canada and the United States: The 
Civil War Years, received, 147. 

Canby, E. R. S., attacks Mobile, 23. 

Candle Love Feast, by Julia Mont- 
gomery Street, discussed, 201. 

Cane Creek Meeting, disowns Regu- 
lators, 326; reports on taxes, 335. 

Cannon, Charles A., writes off debt, 
Roanoke Island Historical As- 
sociation, 129. 

Cannon, Mrs. Charles A., elected 
Honorary President, Society for 
the Preservation of Antiquities, 
131; elected honorary Vice-Presi- 
dent, Roanoke Island Historical 
Association, 129; presents Can- 
non awards, 131. 

Cape Fear News (Fayetteville), 
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1915-1917, microfilm copies of, 
available, 120. 

Capers, Gerald M., his John C. Cal- 
houn, Opportunist: A Reap- 
praisal, reviewed, 566. 

Carmichael, Oliver C., his Univer- 
sities: Commonwealth and 
American, discussed, 215. 

Carmichael, W. D., Jr., appointed 
vice - chairman, fund - raising 
drive, Roanoke Island Historical 
Association, 129. 

Carolina Beach Lions Club, spon- 
sors dinner for Terry Sanford 
and teachers of New Hanover 
County, 303. 

Carolina Centinel (New Bern), 
1818-1837, microfilm copies of, 
available, 120. 

Carolina Charter Corporation, 
formed 117, incorporated, 585. 

Carolina Charter of 1663, display- 
ed in Hall of History, 191. 

Carolina Charter Tercentenary 
Commission, appropriation for 
biennium, given, 585; budget 
for, 588; committees of, named, 
192; holds meeting, 118; holds 
plenary meetings, 116, 442; is- 
sues brochure, 117; objectives 
and organization of, 191; organ- 
izes districts, 440; presents ap- 
propriations request, releases 
revised brochure, 441; report on 
progress of, 293-294; to produce 
pamphlet series, 440. 

“Carolina Charter Tercentenary 
Commission, The,” by John D. F. 
Phillips, 191-193. 

Carolina Observer (Fayetteville), 
publishes news of Nat Turner 
Insurrection, 1-16, passim. 

Carolina Watchman (Salisbury), 
1832-1900, filmed for newspaper 
microfilm project, 444. 

a bonds, discussed, 530- 

Carr, R. L., seeks enfranchise- 
ment of women, 187. 

Carraway, Gertrude S., confers 
with Mrs. Joye E. Jordan and 
Mary Cornick, 125; speaks to 
Wayne County group, 317. 

Carroll, Charles F., meets with 
committee, Society of County and 
Local Historians, 296. 

Carroll, Mrs. Delia Dixon, speaks 
for woman suffrage, 177, 179. 
Carroll, M. Elliott, serves as 
en Symphony Society, 

134. 
Carson, Clarence, promoted to Pro- 


fessor of History, Elon College, 
311. 

Carson, Logan, his plantation 
raided, 510-511. 

Carter, Clarence Edwin (comp.), 
his The Territorial Papers of the 
United States, Volume XXV, 
The Territory of Florida, 1834- 
1839, received, 147; reviewed, 
436. 

Carter, William Blount, writes 
George H. Thomas, 29. 

Carteret County, records of, placed 
in Archives, 445, 590. 

Carteret County Historical Society, 
holds meeting, 313, 460; meets 
with Swansboro Historical As- 
sociation, 603. 

Carto-Bibliographical Study of 
The English Pilot: The Fourth 
Book, with Special Reference to 
the Charts of Virigina, reviewed, 
145. 

Cartwright, William, co-edits In- 
terpreting and Teaching Ameri- 
can History, 454. 

“Castle Tryon,” picnic area at 
Brunswick Town, completed, 


594. 

Caswell, Richard, mentioned, 470, 
472; biography of, needed, 225. 
Caswell, Mrs. Richard, inaugural 

gown of, exhibited, 305. 

Caswell County Historical Asso- 
ciation, commemorates beginning 
of Civil War, 456; holds meeting, 
140, 603. 

Catawba County Historical Asso- 
ciation, holds meeting, 601. 

Catawba Journal (Charlotte), 
1835-1851, microfilm copies of, 
available, 120. 

Catawba River, bridge there, taken 
by Wagner’s troops, 505; site of 
skirmish in Civil War, 507-508. 

Cathey, Cornelius O., his Agricul- 
tural Development in North 
Carolina to 1860, cited, 222; re- 
views Farmer Movements in the 
South: 1865-1933, 112. 

Cathey’s mill and plantation, vis- 
ited on Rowan-Salisbury tour, 
139. 

Cauble, W. L., welcomes Catawba 
County historical group, 601. 

Caudle, Frances Ann, serves as 
temporary staff member, Hall of 
History, 597. 

Chambers, William Nisbet, reviews 
The Papers of Henry Clay: The 
Rising Statesman, 1797-1814, 
102. 
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Chapel Hill, described by Thomas 
Miles Garrett, 64. 

Chapman, Thomas, disowned by 
Cane Creek Meeting, reinstated, 
serves as Clerk of House, State 
of Franklin, 334. 

Charles, John, Perquimans Meet- 
ing, lists complaint against, 325. 

Charles, Mrs. Roy, presented Can- 
non Award, 131. 

Charles II, grants charter in 1663, 
191. 

Charles A. Cannon Awards, pre- 
sented at Antiquities Meeting, 
131. 

Charles B. Aycock Birthplace 
State Historic Site, report on, 
305, 451; visited on Wayne 
County tour, 141; Visitor Cen- 
ter-Museum, planned for, 592, 
597. 

Charles B. Aycock Memorial Com- 
mission, meets at Aycock Birth- 
place, 305; meets in Goldsboro, 
597; receives award, American 
Association for State and Local 
History, 132; receives Cannon 
Award, 131. 

Charles Brantley Aycock, by Oliv- 
er H. Orr, Jr., reviewed, 411. 
Charlotte Observer, favors woman 

suffrage, 186. 

Chatham County Historical So- 
ciety, sponsors unveiling of Pitt 
portrait, 307. 

Chatham Observer (Pittsboro), 
1901-1904, microfilm copies of, 
available, 121. 

Cherokee Historical Association, 
holds annual meeting, 603. 

Cherokees at the Crossroads, by 
John Gulick, received, 146; re- 
viewed, 274. 

Cherry, Charlotte, participates in 
marker unveilings, 602. 

Cherry, R. Gregg, marker unveil- 
ed to, 459. 

Cherry, William R., serves as 
a, Symphony Society, 
134. 

Chestnutt, Charles W., marker un- 
veiled to, 602. 

Christians in Racial Crisis, by 
Thomas F. Pettigrew and Ernest 
Q. Campbell, discussed, 212. 

Chronicle, The, articles in, listed, 
139, 460. 

Church, Randolph W., his The 
British Public Record Office: 
History, Description, Record 
Groups, Finding Aids, and Ma- 
terials for American History 


with Special Reference to Vir- 
ginia, received, 148. 

Civil War, sacrifices made during, 
195. 

Civil War Pictures, by D. L. Cor- 
bitt and Elizabeth W. Wilborn, 
published, 599. 

Clancey, Mrs. E. I., plays winning 
composition, “Music Day,” 129. 

Clapp, Clarence, speaks briefly, 
Catawba meeting, 601. 

Clark, David, disowned by New 
Garden Meeting, 328. 

Clark, Emmett T., reads paper, 
Western North Carolina Histor- 
ical Association, 460. 

Clark, Hector H., re-elected Presi- 
dent, Bladen County Historical 
Society, 456. 

Clark, Mrs. Heman, elected officer, 
Cumberland historical group, 
307. 

Clark, James McClure, serves as 
Vice-President, Symphony So- 
ciety, 134. 

Clark, Jonathan, disowned by New 
Garden Meeting, 328. 

Clark, Joseph P., appointed to 
Golden Jubilee Committee, Folk- 
lore Society, 134. 

Clark, Micajah, refused as mem- 
ber by Pasquotank Meeting, 326. 

Clark, Walter, attends Bryan lec- 
ture, 179; mentioned as histor- 
ian, 218; speaks for woman suf- 
frage, 53-54; urges North Caro- 
lina to ratify suffrage bill, 185. 

Clark, William Bell, his George 
Washington’s Navy, discussed, 
213 


Clay (Henry), mentioned by Gar- 
rett, 88 

Clay County, observes centennial 
of establishment, 457. 

Clayton, George Wesley, his forces 
resist Kirby at Asheville, 520. 

Cleaveland, Frederic N., his Science 
and State Government, discuss- 
ed, 214. 

Clegg, Mrs. Rebecca K., rejoins 
staff, State Records Section, 591. 

Coates, Roy C., appointed Chair- 
man, Bentonville Battleground 
Advisory Committee, 593; hears 
Bentonville appropriations re- 
quest, 450. 

Coe, Joffre, attends meeting on 
Town Creek Indian Mound, 301. 

Coffin, Seth, condemned by Deep 
River Meeting, 333. 

Coffin, William, testifies at New 
Garden Yearly Meeting, 332. 
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Coleman, George, represents State 
Highway Department, Fayette- 
ville marker unveilings, 602. 

Collection of Many Christian Ex- 
periences, Sentences, and Sever- 
al Places of Scripture Improved, 
A, by William S. Powell, pub- 
lished, 599. 

Collins, Thomas A., speaks to Lit- 
tleton College Memorial Associa- 
tion, 605. 

Colonial Edenton, holds pilgrimage 
and countryside tour, 458. 

Colonial Virginia. Volume 1: The 
Tidewater Period, 1607-1710. 
Volume II: Westward Expan- 
sion and Prelude to Revolution, 
1710-1768, by Richard L. Mor- 
ton, reviewed, 568. 

Colonial Williamsburg, holds In- 
ternational Assembly, 236; co- 
sponsors seminar, 596. 

Colton, Joel, attends meetings, 
American Historical Association, 
310; on leave of absence, 309; 
serves as Visiting Professor, 
University of Wisconsin, 310. 

Coltrane, D. S., meets with Nor- 
man C. Larson, 295. 

Coltrane, Mrs. D. S., attends budg- 
et hearing, 440; hostess to Exe- 
cutive Committee, United Daugh- 
ters of Confederacy, 295. 

Colvard, D. W., reviews The Far- 
mer’s Age: Agriculture 1815- 
1860, 292. 

Commerce of North Carolina 1763- 
1789, The, by C. C. Crittenden, 
mentioned, 219. 

Committee on Commemorative 
Events, Carolina Charter Ter- 
centenary Commission, organiz- 
ed, 117. 

Comorant’s Brood, by Inglis Flet- 
cher, discussed, 205-206. 

Cone, Carl B., reviews The British 
Empire before the American 
Revolution, Volume III, 283. 

Confederacy, cavalry of, burn and 
pillage Statesville, 502; soldiers 
of, desert army, 168. 

Confederacy, The, by Charles P. 
— received, 147; reviewed, 

Confederate Congress, The, by Wil- 
fred Buck Yearns, reviewed, 106. 

Confederate Festival, held in Ra- 
leigh, 447; marks beginning of 
official commemoration, 439. 

Confederate Home Guards, active 
in mountain areas, 32; hang 
Boone residents, 41; surrender 


at Boone, 37; that of Asheville, 
described, 519. 

Confederate monument, inscription, 
on, quoted, 195. 

Confederate Room, of Hall of His- 
tory, opened to public, 306. 
Confederate States of America, 
Congress of, passes conscription 
law, 31; supplies of, destroyed, 

167, 169. 

Confederate Strategy from Shiloh 
to Vicksburg, by Archer Jones, 
reviewed, 577. 

Conference on Early American 
History, held at Ann Arbor, 
146. 

Congressional Union, organizes in 
North Carolina, 176. 

Connelly, Owen §S., announces res- 
ignation, University of North 
Carolina, 126. 

Connor, Henry Groves, biography 
of, needed, 226. 

Connor, H. G., Jr., supports legisla- 
tion for Negro schools, 379. 

Connor, R. D. W., called “profes- 
sional historian,” 219; his his- 
tories cited, 221; his North Car- 
olina history, mentioned, 219; 
quoted, 193, 195. 

Constitution, that of North Caro- 
lina Literary and Historical As- 
sociation, 609-611. 

Constitution of North Carolina, 
suffrage amendment proposed 
for, 174. 

Conway, Robert O., announces ad- 
ditions to exhibition area, Vance 
Birthplace, 595; represents De- 
partment, marker unveiling, 316; 
reports on Vance Birthplace, 
138, 302; serves as Site Spe- 
cialist, Zebulon B. Vance Birth- 
place, 124. 

Cooke, Robert Bruce, host for 
Durham-Orange and _ Bennett 
Place meeting, 140. 

Cooke, Mrs. Robert Bruce, hostess 
for Durham-Orange and Bennett 
Place meeting, 140; acts as 
hostess, Bennett Place, 461. 

Coon, Charles L., defends educa- 
tion for Negroes, 364; mention- 
ed as historian, 218. 

Cope, Robert F., his The County 
of Gaston: Two Centuries of a 
North Carolina Region, publish- 
ed, 605. 

Copeland, James M., employed 
temporarily, State Records staff, 
800. 
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Copland, Aaron, music of, men- 
tioned, 228. 

Corbitt, D. L., addresses Person 
County Historical Society, at- 
tends meeting, Historical So- 
ciety of North Carolina, attends 
meeting, Scholarly Activities 
Committee, Carolina Charter 
Tercentenary Commission, at- 
tends Tulsa sessions, Southern 
Historical Association, 126; his 
Civil War Pictures, published, 
599; reviews The British Public 
Record Office, 279; speaks at 
Mayflower Society Breakfast, 
134; speaks at unveiling of Pitt 
portrait, speaks to Cumberland 
County group, 307; retires, 453. 

Cordon, Mrs. James Telfair, at- 
tends unveiling, Ehringhaus 
portrait, 296. 

Core Sound Meeting, denies Wil- 
liam Borden, 329. 

Cornick, Mary, confers with Ger- 
trude S. Carraway, 125. 

Cornwallis, Charles, Lord, camps 
at Quaker Meeting, learns 
Greene and Butler are planning 
to attack, 335; marches through 
North Carolina, 472; needs sup- 
plies after Battle of Guilford 
Courthouse, 336. 

Corporate Citizenship Award, of 
Literary and Historical Asso- 

.~ ciation, presented to Burlington 
Industries, 133. 

Cost of Democracy, The, by Alex- 
ander Heard, discussed, 214. 
Cott, Perry B., speaks at meet- 
ing, State Art Society, 130. 
County of Gaston: Two Centuries 
of a North Carolina Region, The, 
by Robert F. Cope and Manly 
Wade Wellman, published, 605. 
Council, Mrs. Patricia B., joins 
staff, Division of Historic Sites, 

446. 

Council of State, authorizes publi- 
— of governors’ letter books, 
116. 

County of Warren, The, by Manly 
Wade Wellman, discussed, 211. 

County records, lamination of, 
121. 

Court Square Recipes, by Eva 
Davis, reviewed, 607. 

Covelly, William King, III, re- 
turns flag to City of Wilming- 
ton, 304 

Cowan, J. C. Jr., accepts award 
for Burlington Industries, 133. 

Cox, R. L., serves as president, 


Wayne County Historical So- 
ciety, 141; re-elected, 455. 

Cox, Solomon, disowned by Cane 
Creek Meeting, 332. 

Crabtree, Beth G., attends Wash- 
ington Conference of State Li- 
brarians, visits Library of Con- 
gress and Folger Shakespeare 
Library, 120. 

Craddock, Walter R., announces 
resignation, University of North 
Carolina, 126. 

Craig, J. Milton, serves as Treasur- 
er, Gaston Society, 312. 

Craig, Locke, supports ratification 
suffrage bill, 185. 

Craig, William N., on program, 
Gaston meeting, 312. 

Craig, Mrs. William N., on pro- 
gram, Gaston meeting, 312. 
Crane, Jack, elected officer, Cum- 
berland historical group, 307. 
Crane, Robert I., joins history 
faculty, Duke University, 455. 
Crane, Theodore, attends meet- 
ings, American Historical Asso- 
—* has article published, 
Craven County, records of, inven- 

toried, 191. 

Crawford, C. E., re-elected Vice 
President, Bladen County Histor- 
ical Society, 456. 

Crawford, R. B., accepts Honor- 
able Mention Corporate Citizen- 
ship Award for Hanes Hosiery 
Mills, 133. 

Creech, C. Harold, sells Bentonville 
Battleground postal cards, 593. 

Crisp, B. G., opposes woman suf- 
frage, 181. 

Crittenden, Christopher, attends 
appropriation hearing, Charter 
Commission, 441; attends Char- 
ter Commission meeting, Rocky 
Mount, attends dinner, Sanford 
inauguration, attends Ehring- 
haus portrait unveiling, 296; 
attends flag-raising, Louisburg, 
295; attends Kinston meeting, 
Governor Richard Caswell Me- 
morial Commission, 122; attends 
meetings, Board of Directors, 
Roanoke Island Historical Asso- 
ciation, Manteo, 118; attends 
meetings, Board of Trustees, 
National Trust for Historic 
Preservation, 296, 442; attends 
meetings, Executive Committee, 
Tryon Palace Commission, 119; 
attends meetings, sponsored by 
Division of Archives and Manu- 
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scripts, 443; attends Pittsburgh 
meeting, Board of Trustees, Na- 
tional Trust for Historic Preser- 
vation, 118, 119; attends pre- 
sentation of picture to Terry 
Sanford, 306; attends sessions, 
Historical Society of North Car- 
olina, 119; heads committee to 
revise bylaws, National Trust 
for Historic Preservation, 443; 
his The Commerce of North 
Carolina, 1763-1789, mentioned, 
219, 222; leads movement to es- 
tablish American Association 
for State and Local History, 297; 
meets with Board, North Caro- 
lina Railroad, 295; meets with 
Carolina Charter Tercentenary 
Commission, 118; meets with 
committee, Society of County 
and Local Historians, 296; meets 
with Executive Board, 118; 
meets with group ' sponsoring 
State and local history bill, 296; 
meets with Historic Bath Com- 
mission, 118; notes publication 
of Constitution of Literary and 
Historical Association, 588; pre- 
pares long-range development 
plan, Caswell Memorial, 316; 
presents Department’s budget, 
Advisory Budget Commission, 
118, 297; receives honorary 
LL.D. degree, 443; resigns from 
Council, American Association 
of Museums, 453; serves as 
chairman, Hodges letter book 
committee, 116; speaks briefly at 
opening, Hall of History exhibit, 
305; speaks briefly, Vance Birth- 
place dedication, 443; stresses 
need for new building for De- 
partment, 297. 

Crittenden, John J., his pacifist 
efforts, cited, 309. 

Cronon, E. David, his Josephus 
Daniels in Mexico, reviewed, 94. 

Cross and Cockade Journal, re- 
viewed, 463. 

Cross Keys, scene of Nat Turner 
attack, 4. 

Culpeper’s Rebellion, history of, 
needed, 222. 

Culture, attitude of Americans 
towards, changes, 233; events re- 
lating to, listed, 232; in America, 
discussed, 228-240; that of 
America used to gain interna- 
tional harmony, 236. 

Culture Week, offers opportunity 
for participation in grass-roots 
movements, 239. 


Cultured Man, The, by Ashley 
Montagu, quoted, 228. 

Cumberland County Historical So- 
ciety, organized, 307; sponsors 
dedication, highway markers, 
602. 

Cumberland Road, construction. of, 
491 


Cumming, William P., reviews 
Eoneguski, or The Cherokee 
Chief, 565. 

Cunningham, Frank, his Knight of 
the Confederacy: Gen. Turner 
Ashby, received, 148; reviewed, 
286. 

Cunningham, H. H. attends ap- 
propriations hearing, Charter 
Commission, 441; heads commit- 
tee, Carolina Charter Tercen- 
tenary Commission, 293, 440; 
named William S. Long Profes- 
sor of History and Chairman of 
Department of Social Studies, 
Elon College, 311; presides at 
en Museum dedication, 


Cunningham, Mrs. John §S., chosen 
President, North Carolina Equal 
Suffrage League, 62. 

Current, Richard N., his Why the 
North Won the Civil War, re- 
ceived, 147; resigns, Woman’s 
College, 127. 

Currier and Ives, exhibit of prints 
of, 306. 

Curtis, Michael, his History 8, re- 
ceived, 148. 

Curtiss, John §., attends Congress 
of Historical Sciences, Stock- 
holm, attends meetings, Ameri- 
can Historical Association, 310; 
has article and essays published, 
310-311. 


D 


Daily Carolina Watchman (Salis- 
bury), lists donors to Confeder- 
ate hospitals, 343; reviews rum- 
ors of Stoneman’s raids, 354-355. 

Daily Independent Magazine, The 
a. articles in, listed, 


Daily Richmond Whig, reports 
Nat Turner Insurrection, 4, 8, 9. 

Daily Sentinel (Raleigh), 1865- 
1876, microfilm copies of, avail- 
able, 121. 

Daniel L. Russell Papers, deposited 
in Southern Historical Collec- 
tion, 528. 

Daniels, Mrs. C. H., serves as 
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President, Bennett Place Chap- 
ter, United Daughters of Con- 
federacy, 448. 

Daniels, Jonathan, his Mosby, Gray 
Ghost of the Confederacy, dis- 
cussed, his Stonewall Jackson, 
discussed, 203; introduces Barry 
Bingham, Antiquities Society 
luncheon, 131; receives AAUW 
Juvenile Literature Award, 132. 

Daniels, Josephus, biography of, 
needed, 226. 

Daniels, Mrs. Josephus, attends 
joint session, General Assembly, 
186; elected Honorary President, 
suffrage league, 179; speaks for 
woman suffrage, 182. 

Darden, J. H., opposes woman suf- 
frage, 181. 

Dare County, toured by Society of 
County and Local Historians, 
461 


David, Charles W., announces re- 
moval of Longwood Library, 607. 

David Caldwell Log College site, 
reported on, 130. 

David Williams Chapter, Daugh- 
ters of American Revolution, 
meet at Aycock Birthplace, 451. 

Davidson, Chalmers, serves as 
Chairman, North Carolina Cre- 
ative Writers Conference, 606. 

Davidson County Historical Asso- 
ciation, holds meeting, 604. 

Davie, William R., Robinson’s bi- 
ography of, mentioned, 220. 

Davis, Arthur Kyle, Jr., his More 
Traditional Ballads of Virginia, 
reviewed, 430. 

Davis, Carrie Preston, organizes 
suffrage rejection league, 183. 
Davis, Mrs. Earl, reads paper, 

Carteret meeting, 137. 

Davis, Egbert L., Jr., elected Direc- 
tor, State Art Society, 130. 

Davis, Eva, her Court Square 
Recipes, reviewed, 607. 

Davis, Harry T., reviews Mark 
Catesby: The Colonial Audubon, 
580; revises and enlarges, Birds 
of North Carolina, 144. 

Davis, James, publishes Clement 
Hall’s A Collection of Many 
Christian Experiences, 599. 


Davis, Jefferson, appeals for ex- 
change of Salisbury prisoners, 
848; attempts to reach Alabama, 
524; directs orders to Beaure- 
gard, 354; he and his cabinet, 
mentioned, 169; makes statement 
on Garrett promotion, 71; men- 
tioned, 170, 171; quarrel with 


Vance, mentioned, 68, 71; replies 
to Vance, 72 

Davis, Lambert, serves on Charter 
Commission Committee, 293. 

Davis, R. Jack, elected President, 
Lower Cape Fear Historical So- 
ciety, 605; speaks to group at 
Fort Fisher, 596. 

Davis, Sally Ann, her Directory of 
Historical Societies and Agen- 
cies in the United States and 
Canada, reviewed, 583. 

Dawson, John G., presides at meet- 
ing, Governor Richard Caswell 
Memorial Commission, 123, 316; 
supports legislation for Negro 
schools, 379. 

Dawson, Raymond H., his The De- 
= to Aid Russia, discussed, 

13 

Day, N. E., elected Vice-President, 
Onslow historical group, 137. 

Deal, Mrs. Harold G., presides at 
sessions, North Carolina Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, 129. 

Decision to Aid Russia, The by 
or H. Dawson, discussed, 
213. 

Deep River Meeting, disowns Har- 
rold brothers, 328; reduced to 
want by Cornwallis, 336; report¢ 
taxes, 335 

Dellaplane, visited on Wilkes Coun- 
ty tour, 142. 

Democratic Party, capitalizes on 
— Dakota bond scheme,” 


Denbo, Mrs. E. M., deposits Gar- 
rett manuscript in Southern 
Historical Collection, 63, 557. 

Denny, Emery B., officiates at cere- 
monies, swearing in of members 
of Executive Board, 585. 

Department of Administration, 
records of, inventoried, 122. 

Department of Agriculture, spon- 
sors publication of Birds of 
North Carolina, 144. 

Department of Archives and His- 
tory, biennial budgets, requests 
for, presented, 297; budget for 
1961-1963, given, 588; co-spon- 
sors Currier and Ives Exhibit, 
306; co - sponsors. dedication 
Vance Birthplace, 302; new 
building for, planned, 588; staff 
members of, attend meeting 
sponsored by Division of Arch- 
ives and Manuscripts, 443; to 
receive custody of legislative 
chambers, 588. 

Department of Labor, records of, 
inventoried, 122, 300. 
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DeRogatis, Thomas Alan, joins 
—_ Division of Publications, 
98 


DeSantis, Vincent P., wins 
R. D. W. Connor Award, 132. 
Detroit Institute of Arts, directs 

interest in the arts, 231. 

Dialectic Society, of the University 
of North Carolina, history of, 

52n. 

“Diary of Thomas Miles Garrett 
at the University of North Car- 
olina, 1849,” Part I, 62-93; Part 
II, 241-262; Part III, 380-410; 
concluded, 534-563. 

Dick, James McDowell, on pro- 
gram, Ehringhaus portrait un- 
veiling, 296. 

Dillard, James H., administers 
funds for Negro education, 369. 

Directory of Historical Societies 
and Agencies in the United 
States and Canada, compiled by 
Clement M. Silvestro and Sally 
Ann Davis, reviewed, 583. 

Division of Archives and Manu- 
scripts, accessions of, listed, 120, 
299; adds Microfilm Services 
Center, 589; begins compilation 
of newspaper check list, 299; 
holds meeting for historians, 
443; (Archives Section) services 
rendered, 299, 590. 

Division of Historic Sites, insti- 
tutes emergency development 
program, 446; plans Visitor 
Center-Museums for Town Creek 
Indian Mound and Charles B. 
Aycock Birthplace, 592. 

Division of Negro Education, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, 
organized, 375-376. 

Division of Publications, new vol- 
umes printed by, 598-599. 

Dixon, Simon, aids Regulators, 
327; British Army destroys 
property of, 339. 

Doak, Mrs. Charles G., serves as 
Secretary-Treasurer, Littleton 
— Memoria! Association, 

Doan, Jacob, disowned by Cane 
Creek Meeting, 328. 

Dobbs Courthouse Marker, visited 
on Wayne County tour, 141 
“Doctor November,” mentioned by 

Garrett, 85n. 

Dodd, William E., his works on 
Nathaniel Macon, cited, 482, 
482n; quoted, 222. 

Donald, David, his Why the North 
Won the Civil War, received, 
147; reviewed, 425. 


Dortch, Hugh, attends budget 
hearing, 441; re-elected Vice 
President, Wayne County His- 
torical Society, 455; speaks on 
Wayne County tour, 141. 

Dorton, J. Sibley, gives financial 
report, Roanoke Island Histori- 
cal Association, 128. 

Doughton, “Muley Bob,” biography 
of, needed, 226. 

Douglas Moore, teaches fine arts, 
231. 

Dozier, Mrs. Corbin, on program, 
Perquimans meeting, 314. 

Draper-Savage, Edward Thayer, 
presented Cannon award, 131. 

Drozdowski, Eugene, joins history 
faculty, Appalachian State 
Teachers College, 600. 

Droze, Wilmon H., joins social 
studies faculty, East Carolina 
College, 600. 

Drummond, Robert L., describes 
conditions, Salisbury Prison, 347. 

Dudley, Edward B., biography of, 
needed, 226. 

Duff, Mrs. William P., attends un- 
veiling, Ehringhaus portrait, 
296. 

Duke University, funds for grad- 
uate work, available, 146. 

Duke University Press, contributes 
to spread of State’s history, 220. 

Dunaway, W. F., his history cited, 
221. 

Duncan, Mrs. G. W., re-elected offi- 
cer, Beaufort Historical Associa- 
tion, 314. 

Duncan, Mrs. H. G., serves as 
Secretary - Treasurer, Wilkes 
County Historical Society, 142. 

Dunkards, take special oath of 
allegiance to State, 330. 

Dunlap, Mrs. Howard, elected As- 
sistant Treasurer, Randolph 
County Historical Society, 459. 

Dunlop, Mrs. Florence, announces 
plans to furnish Vance Birth- 
place, 138. 

Dunn, William, disowned by Cane 
Creek Meeting, 327. 

Duplin County, slave disturbance 
there, reported, 9, 11, 12, 17. 
Durden, Robert F., his article, 
“Governor Daniel L. Russell Ex- 
plains his ‘South Dakota Bond’ 
Scheme,” 527-533; promoted to 
Associate Professor, Duke Uni- 
versity, 601; reviews Charles 
Brantley Aycock, 412; reviews 
The Burden of Southern History, 
104; writes chapters in Inter- 
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preting and Teaching American 
History, 455. 

Durden, Mrs. Will, donates gift, 
Aycock Birthplace, 305. 

Durham-Orange Historical Society, 
meets with Bennett Place Me- 
morial Commission, 140. 

Durham’s Station, mentioned, 516; 
Stoneman ordered to, 515. 


E 


Earle, Mrs. J. B., unveils portrait, 
Chatham County Court House, 
307. 


Early American Moravian Music 
Festival, held in Ohio, 458. 

East Spruce Street Church, visited 
on Wayne County tour, 141. 

Eastern Tennessee, raids in, 29-3%. 

Eby, Cecil D., Jr., his “Porte Cray- 
on”: The Life of David Hunter 
Strother, reviewed, 423. 

Echols, John, plans junction with 
Lee’s troops, 158. 

Edenton, list of houses opened for 
tour, 458. 

Edenton Gazette, 1806-1831, micro- 
film copies of, available, 120. 
Edenton Tea Party Chapter, 

Daughters of American Revolu- 
tion, sponsors historical film, 140. 
Edgecombe County, records of, 
microfilmed, 590. 
Edinger, Lois, organizes panel to 
help publish pamphlet series, 
440. 


Education in the Forming of Amer- 
ican Society: Needs and Oppor- 
tunity for Study, received, 146. 

Edward Buncombe Chapter, 
Daughters of American Revolu- 
tion, sponsors marker unveiling, 


316. 

Edward Randolph and the Ameri- 
can Colonies, 1676-1708, by 
Michael Garibaldi Hall, review- 
ed, 281. 

Edwards, Mrs. N. A., re-elected 
Secretary, Wayne County His- 
torical Society, 455. 

Fdwards, Ninian, U. S. Senator, 
mentioned, 487, 488, 489. 

Edwards, William, condemns him- 
= before New Garden Meeting, 
33 


Ehle, John, his Kingstree Island, 
discussed, 205; his Shepherd of 
the Streets, discussed, 213. 

Ehringhaus, Haughton, attends 
oe portrait unveiling, 
296. 


Ehringhaus, John Christoph Blu- 
cher, portrait of, unveiled, 296. 
Ehringhaus, Mrs. John Christoph 
Blucher, attends unveiling of 

husband’s portrait, 296. 

Ehringhaus, John Christoph Blu- 
cher (Jr.), attends unveiling of 
father’s portait, 296. 

Ehringhaus, John Christoph Blu- 
cher, III, unveils portrait of 
grandfather, 296. 

Eisenhower, Dwight D., officially 
begins commemoration of Amer- 
ican Civil War, 194. 

Elder, W. Cliff, commands reacti- 
vated Sixth North Carolina Reg- 
iment, 586. 

Eleutherian Mills Historical Libra- 
ry, established, 607. 

Eleventh Kentucky Calvary, pur- 
sues South Carolina forces, 515. 

Eller, James, driven from home by 
Unionists, 156. 

Ellington, John, assists in build- 
ing Civil War exhibits, 306; 
completes exhibits for Harper 
House, 598. 

Elliot, Demsey, Perquimans Meet- 
mg records complain against, 


Elliott, Exum, Perquimans Meet- 
ing lists complaint against, 325. 

Elliott, Robert N., his article, “The 
Nat Turner Insurrection as Re- 
ported in the North Carolina 
Press,” 1-18. 

Elliott, Solomon, Perquimans 
Meeting lists complaint against, 
325. 

Ellis, Dan, famous Civil War un- 
derground guide, mentioned, 33; 
writes of raids, 510. 

Ellis, John W., niece of, has home 
raided, 359. 

Elon College, sponsors lecture, 311. 

Emerson, Guy, represents Kress 
Foundation, art presentation, 
130. 

Emmanuel Church, special Confed- 
erate memorial services held 
there, 457. 

Emotion at High Tide: Abolition 
as a Controversial Factor, 1830- 
1845, by Henry H. Simms, re- 
viewed, 433. 

Enfield rifles, 
Asheville, 518. 

Engle, Lavina, lectures in North 
Carolina, 49, 50. 

English Novel, The, by Lionel 
Stevenson, discussed, 214. 

Eoneguski, or The Cherokee Chief, 


manufactured in 
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by Robert Strange, Foreword by 
Richard Walser, reviewed, 564. 

Errand of Mercy, An, by Charles I. 
Foster, discussed, 214. 

Ervin, Sam J., Jr., assists Depart- 
ment in obtaining Burke County 
records, 299. 

Ervin, Samuel J., III, elected Coun- 
selor, Central Carolina May- 
flower Colony, 134. 

Essay on Calcareous Manures, An, 
by Edmund Ruffin, edited by J. 
Carlyle Sitterson, reviewed, 573. 

Esser, George H., serves on Advis- 
ory Committee, Municipal Rec- 
ords, 122. 

Eugene Clyde Brooks: Educator 
and Public Servant, by Willard 
B. Gatewood, Jr., reviewed, 412. 

“Eugene Clyde Brooks and Negro 
Education in North Carolina, 
1919-1923,” by Willard B. Gate- 
wood, Jr., 362-379. 

Everett, R. O., directs tour of Ben- 
nett «Place, 461; meets with 
Bennett Place Memorial Com- 
mission, 300; serves as Chair- 
man, Bennett Place Memorial 
Commission, 593; serves as Mas- 
ter of Ceremonies, Durham 
meeting, 140. 

Everett, Mrs. R. O., entertains 
after Bennett Place tour, 461. 

Everett, W. N., predicts enfran- 
chisement for women, 180. 

Executive Board, Department of 
Archives and History, holds 
meeting, 118. 

Expansion of South Carolina, The, 
by R. L. Meriwether, cited, 221. 

Ezell, John S., serves as Visiting 
ca Wake Forest College, 


F 


F.I.L.I. Color Guard, participates 
in Fayetteville marker unveil- 
ings, 602. 

Faircloth, William T., his law of- 
fice visited on Wayne tour, 141. 

Fairless, Annette, receives certifi- 
cate, 139. 

Fanning, David, leads British at 
Battle of Lindley’s Mill, 340; 
receives appeal in Regulator 
charge, 327. 

Farmer Movements in the South: 
1865-1983, by Theodore Saloutos, 
reviewed, 111. 

Farmer’s Age: Agriculture, 1815- 
1860, The, by Paul W. Gates, re- 
ceived, 148; reviewed, 291. 


Fayetteville Index, 1907-1917, mi- 
crofilm copies of, available, 120. 

Fehrenbacher, D. E., reviews 
Knight of the Confederacy: Gen. 
Turner Ashby, 286. 

Ferebee, Percy B., elected Vice- 
Chairman, Cherokee Historical 
Association, 603. 

Feree, A. i elected First Vice- 
President, Randolph County His- 
torical Society, 459. 

Ferguson, Arthur B., attends meet- 
ings, American Historical Asso- 
ciation, 310. 

Ferguson, E. James, his The Power 
of the Purse: 'A History of 
American Finance, 1776-1790, 
reviewed, 432. 

Ferrell, Henry C., joins social 
studies faculty, East Carolina 
College, 600. 

Fetzer, Richard, elected Historian, 
Central Carolina Mayflower Col- 
ony, 134. 

Fields, William C., serves on Char- 
ter Commission committee, 293. 

Fifteenth Pennsylvania Regiment, 
participates in Stoneman’s raid, 
149-172, passim; organization of, 
23: receives orders to raid 
Western North Carolina, 21. 

Fine Arts Festival of Rockingham 
aT held in Reidsville, 317- 


“pire President’s House,” picture 
of, facing 542. 

Fitz-Simons, Foster, serves as de- 
puty chairman, Committee on 
the Arts, Charter Commission, 
117. 

Fleetwood, Barham, serves as Pres- 
ident, Northampton County His- 
torical Society, 457. 

Fleetwood, Bynum, serves as Pres- 
ident, Northampton County His- 
torical Society, 137. 

Fletcher, Inglis, her Comorant’s 
Brood, discussed, 205-206; pre- 
sented life membership, Literary 
and Historical Association, 132. 

Floyd, John, dispatches cavalry to 
stop slave uprising, 8. 

Foard, John, donates gift for Pres- 
ident John F. Kennedy, 587. 

Folger, Latham, condemned by 
Deep River Meeting, 333. 

Foote, Corydon Edward, his With 
Sherman to the Sea: A Drum- 
mer’s Story of the Civil War, 
received, 148; reviewed, 420. 

For 2 Cents Plain, by Harry Gold- 
en, discussed, 210. 

Forbes, Mrs. Harrison, serves as 
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Secretary, Wilson historical 
group, 136. 

Ford, Edsel, serves on board, De- 
troit Institute of Arts, 231. 
Ford Motor Company Fund, makes 
grant to Mississippi Valley His- 

torical Association, 464. 

Forest History, has article on Reu- 
ben B. Robertson, 465. 

Fort Anderson, exhibit from, at 
State Fairgrounds, 447; funds 
allocated for development of, 
446; large barrow pit, located 
there, 594; underbrush cleared 
from batteries, 446, 451. 

Fort Fisher, article concerning, 
mentioned, 143; exhibits from, 
at State Fairgrounds, 447. 

Fort Fisher Committee, New Han- 
—_ County, to raise $50,000, 


Fort Fisher Pavilion, bids for, 
opened, 596. 

Fort Fisher Restoration Commit- 
tee, raises funds, 596. 

Fort Fisher State Historie Site, 
brochure, completed, 592. 

Fort Fisher State Historic Site, 
exhibit pavilion planned for, 
447; funds allocated for develop- 
ment of, 446; markers erected 
there, 303; progress report on, 
124, 


Foster, Charles Henry, article on, 
cited, 319. 

Foster, Charles I., his An Errand 
of Mercy, discussed, 214. 

Foster, William Omer, Sr., his 
James Jackson: Duelist and Mili- 
tant Statesman, 1757-1806, re- 
ceived, 147. 

Fountain, Mrs. A. M., attends ap- 
propriations hearing, Charter 
Commission, 441; serves on 
Charter Commission committee, 
293; speaks to North Carolina 
Federation of Music Clubs, 442. 

Foust, Clifford M., attends Inter- 
national Congress of Oriental- 
ists, Moscow, serves as fraternity 
adviser, University of North 
Carolina, 127. 

Fowler, Malcolm, participates on 
program, marker unveiling, 142; 
serves as President, Harnett 
County Historical Society, 602; 
speaks at meeting, Society of 
— and Local Historians, 
135. 


Francis Parkman Prize for 1960, 
awarded to Elting E. Morison, 
320. 


Frankel, Ernest, his Tongue of 
Fire, discussed, 204. 

Franklin, John Hope, his The Free 
Negro in North Carolina to 1860, 
224. 

Frazier, Robert H., speaks at 
marker dedication, home site of 
David Caldwell, 138. 

Free Negro in North Carolina to 
1860, The, by John Hope Frank- 
lin, cited, 224. 

Freeman, John, disowned by Cane 
Creek, 328. 

Freimuller, Eduard, presents gift 
to New Bern, 136. 

Fremont Garden Club, contributes 
to Aycock Birthplace, 305, 451. 
French Broad, The, mentioned, 227. 
Frick, George Raymond, his Mark 
Catesby: The Colonial Audubon, 

reviewed, 579. 

Friday, Mrs. D. Latham, elected 
officer, Gaston Society, on pro- 
gram, Gaston meeting, 312. 

Friends, affirm allegiance to State, 
331; behavior of in 1775-1776, 
324-325; suspected of being Loy- 
alists, 324; tax reports of, 335; 
those of North Carolina, oppose 
warfare, 324. 

Fries, Adelaide L., her writings, 
cited, 221; memorialized at dedi- 
cation, Salem Archives, 119. 

Frost, Robert, teaches fine arts, 
231. 


Fry, Fielding L., heads marker 
committee, home site of David 
Caldwell, 138; reports on David 
Caldwell Log College site, 130. 

Fry, James C., commends reacti- 
vated Sixth North Carolina Reg- 
iment, 586. 

Fulford, Mrs. Vance, _ elected 
Treasurer, Beaufort Historical 
Association, 314. 

Fundaburk, Emma Lila, her Pa- 
rade of Alabama, reviewed, 283. 

“Fusionists,” defeated by Demo- 
crats in 1898 and 1900, 527. 

Fussell, Charles C., wins instru- 
mental award for composition, 
“Music Day,” 129. 


Futrell, Mrs. Madlin, attends Ma- 
nasses re-enactment, 587; photo- 
graphs inaugural gown of Mrs. 
Terry Sanford, 306; travels to 
New Bern to photograph audio- 
visual equipment, 125. 

Futrell, Robert B., reviews The 
Confederacy, 286. 
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Galbraith, John Kenneth, his The 
Affluent Society, mentioned, 235; 
his views on American culture, 
235-236. 

Gale, Mrs. W. D., accosted by Fed- 
eral Cavalry, 523 

Gales, Joseph, attempts to give 
factual account of slave insur- 
rection, 5; edits the Raleigh Reg- 
ister, 1; requests account of 
Turner insurrection, 5. 

Gales, Weston, edits the Raleigh 
Register, 1. 

“Galvanized Yankees,” 
of, 348. 

Gambosi, Mrs. Marilyn Purnell, 
joins staff, Moravian Music 
Foundation, 318. 

Gardner, Barzilla, testifies at New 
Garden Yearly Meeting, 332. 
Gardner, G. Ellis, introduces bill 

to enfranchise women, 174. 

Gardner, Isaac, testifies at New 
Garden Yearly Meeting, 332. 

Gardner, O. Max, attends Bryan 
lecture, 179; favors ratification, 
suffrage bill, 185. 

Gardner, Mrs. O. Max, appointed 
to Golden Jubilee Committee, 
Folklore Society, 134; presides 
at meeting, Roanoke Island His- 
torical Association, 128. 

Gardner, Richard, condemned by 
Deep River Meeting, 333. 

Gardner, Stephen, testifies at New 
Garden Yearly Meeting, 332. 

Gardner, Sylvanus, condemned by 
Deep River Meeting, 333. 

Garrett, Clarke W., joins history 
staff, Wake Forest College, 454. 

Garrett, Thomas Miles, begins 
diary, 73; biographical sketch of, 
63-76; census report and will of, 
66-67; composition by, 557-559; 
death of, 66; his diary, Part I, 
63-93; Part II, 241-262; Part 
III, 380-410; concluded, 534-563; 
his scholastic record, 65; picture 
of, facing 78; rank in graduat- 
ing class, 65-66; rank of, 67-68. 

Garrison, William Lloyd, indicted 
by Grand Jury, Raleigh, 16. 

Garvey, Robert E., Jr., assumes Di- 
rector’s duties, National Trust 
for Historic Preservation, 119. 

Gaston, John Moore, elected Vice- 
President, Gaston Society, 312. 

Gaston, William P., mentioned in 
Garrett’s diary, 387. 

Gaston County Historical Bulletin, 


definition 


The, articles in, listed, 312, 459, 
605. 


Gaston County Historical Society, 
holds meeting, 312. 

Gates, Horatio, arrives in Hills- 
boro, 477. 

Gates, Paul W., his The Farmer’s 
Age: Agriculture, 1815-1860 
received, 148; reviewed, 291. 

Gatewood, Willard B., Jr., his Eu- 
gene Clyde Brooks: Educator 
and Public Servant, reviewed, 
412; his “Eugene Clyde Brooks 
and Negro Education in North 
Carolina, 1919-1923,” 362-379; 
reviews Birth of a National Park 
in the Great Smoky Mountains, 
420; reviews Messages, Ad- 
dresses, and Public Papers of 
Lutker Hartwell Hodges, Gover- 
nor of North Carolina, Volume I 
416; serves as Visiting Profes- 
sor, Appalachian State Teachers 
College, 600. 

Gatling, John Henry, article on, 
cited, 319. 

Gatton, T. Harry, is special guest, 
Person County Historical Socie- 
ty, 604; reviews Whipt ’em 
Everytime: The Diary of Bart- 
lett Yancey Malone, 418. 

Gay, Peter, his History 8, received 
148 


Geer, William M., subject of ar- 
ticle, Raleigh Times, 127. 

General Assembly, of North Caro- 
lina, action of on woman suf- 
frage, 173-175, 179-181, 186-189; 
addressed by William Jennings 
Bryan, 55; alters oath of alle- 
giance for Friends, 331; appro- 
priates funds for Bentonville 
Battleground 593; appropriates 
funds for Carolina Charter Ter- 
centenary Commission, 585; ap- 
propriation requested from for 
State and local history, 296; 
authorizes lottery for history- 
writing project, 217; first in 
North Carolina, called, 474; 
meets in Smithfield, 450; mem- 
bers of, debate and defeat wom- 
an suffrage bill, 58-59; of 1961, 
enacts legislation relative to De- 
partment of Archives and His- 
tory, 588; of 1920, action on 
suffrage amendment, 186; rejects 
measure for woman suffrage, 
174; suffrage bilis introduced 
into, 56; votes on suffrage bill, 
180-181. 
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General Education Board, acts 
on behalf of Negroes, 372-373, 
875, 378. 

General Services, Division of, rec- 
ords of, inventoried, 122. 

George, Claude S., Jr., his Man- 
agement in Industry, discussed, 
214. 

George Davis Chapter Number 6, 
Children of the Confederacy, 
meets at Fort Fisher, 596. 

George Tucker: Moral Philosopher 
and Man of Letters, by Robert 
Colin McLean, reviewed, 570. 

George Washington’s Navy, by 
Se Bell Clark, discussed, 

13. 


Geriese, Elmer, paintings of, ex- 
hibited, 313. 

Geriese, Mrs. Elmer, paintings of, 
exhibited, 313. 

German Element in the Shenan- 
doah Valley, The, by J. P. Way- 
land, cited, 221. 

Gershwin, George, his “Porgy and 
Bess,” mentioned, 229. 

Gibson, A. B., re-elected Secretary, 
Richmond Temperance and Lit- 
erary Society Commission, 142. 

Gifford, Lester C., serves as Vice- 
President, Symphony Society, 
134 


Gildewell, W. P., champions rati- 
fication, suffrage bill, 183. 

Gill, Edwin, accepts Vance Birth- 
place for State, 448; re-elected 
Vice-President, State Art Socie- 
ty, 130. 

Gillam, Mrs, M. B., elected Vice- 
President, Bertie historical 
group, 139. 

Gillem, Alvan, allows troops to 
sack and pillage western North 
Carolina, 510; begins raid, west- 
ern North Carolina, 28; his ac- 
count of Stoneman’s raid, 355- 
356; his cavalry, route taken by, 
510; his treatment of conquered 
South, described, 512, 514-515; 
moves brigades to Morganton, 
507; plans to take Asheville, 
512; receives flag of truce from 
Martin, 515; serves as member 
of Tennessee Legislature, 520. 

Gilmore, Voit, serves as Vice- 
President, Symphony Society, 

4 


134, 

Gilreath, Fred, elected Vice-Pres- 
ident, Wilkes County Historical 
Society, 142. 

Gipson, Lawrence Henry, his The 
British Empire before the Amer- 
tcan Revolution, Volume III, re- 


viewed, 282; his The British 
Isles and the American Colonies: 
The Northern Plantations, 1748- 
1754, received, 148. 

Glenn, Robert B., “inherits” bond 
suit against North Carolina, 527. 

Glidewell, P. W., supports enfran- 
chisement of women, 187. 

Godkin, Edwin L., his opinion of 
newspapers, 1. 

Goff, Richard D., joins history fac- 
ulty, Meredith College, 601; re- 
joins staff as Researcher, ’His- 
toric Sites Division, 446. 

Gokhale, Balkrishna G., serves as 
Visiting Professor, Wake Forest 
College, 454. 

Golden, Harry, his For 2 Cents 
Plain, discussed, 210. 

Golden Jubilee celebration, planned 
by Folklore Society, 134. 

Goldsboro Rotary Club, holds au- 
thor’s luncheon, 451. 

“Gone with the Wind,” preview 
showing of, 439. 

Goodly Heritage: The Story of 
Calvary Parish, A, by Jacquelin 
Drane Nash, reviewed, 566. 

Goodwin, Caleb, taken under care 
of Perquimans Meeting, 329. 

“Governor Daniel L. Russell Ex- 
plains His ‘South Dakota Bond’ 
Scheme,” by Robert F. Durden, 
527-533. 

Governor Richard Caswell Memor- 
ial Commission, holds Kinston 
meeting, 122; holds meeting, 301, 
316. 


Governor Vance: A Life for Young 
People, by Cordelia Camp, re- 
viewed, 564. 

Graebner, Norman A., his Why the 
North Won the Civil War, re- 
ceived, 147. 

Graham, Mrs. Della Blevins, pre- 
sents gift to Wilkes County His- 
torical Society, 312. 

Graham, Eugene B., Jr., his His- 
tory of the Charlotte, N. C. Ma- 
chine Gun Company in World 
Warl..., received, 462. 

Graham, Frank P., elected His- 
torian, Roanoke Island Histori- 
cal Association, 129; favors 
ratification, woman _ suffrage 
bill, 1865. 

Graham, Joseph, receives letter 
from Archibald D. Murphey, 216. 

Graham, William A., biography of, 
needed, 226; identified, 2 
mentioned in Garrett’s diary, 
394; Volume III of his papers, 
published, 308. 
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Graham County deposits records 
in Archives, 590. 

Grandpa was a Whaler: A Story 
of Carteret Chadwicks, by Amy 
Muse, published, 606. 

Grant, L. Clayton, supports woman 
suffrage, 180. 

Grant, U. S., abandons plans for 
western North Carolina, 32; is- 
sues orders, 25, 28; receives 
messages from Sherman, 26. 

Grantham High School FFA, con- 
tributes labor, Aycock Birth- 
place, 451. 

Grass-roots culture, spreads 
through United States, 239. 

Graveyard of the Atlantic, by 
David Stick, mentioned, 219. 

Gray, Charles Carroll, describes 
Salisbury Prison, 344-345, 345- 
346. 

Gray, Robert L., participates in 
marker unveilings, 602. 

Gray, Mrs. William A., Sr., elected 
Treasurer, Martin County His- 
torical Society, 457. 

Great Britain and Mexico in the 
Era of Porfirio Diaz, by Alfred 
Tischendorf, published, 455. 

Green, Fletcher M., attends meet- 
ing sponsored by Division of 
Archives and Manuscripts, 443; 
delivers presidential address, 
Mississippi Valley Historical As- 
sociation meeting, 454; his ar- 
ticles on gold mining, mentioned, 
223; receives life membership, 
Literary and Historical Associa- 
tion, 132; serves as chairman, 
Frederick Bancroft Jury, 127; 
sworn in as member of Execu- 
tive Board, Department of Arch- 
ives and History, 585. 

Green, Mrs. N. C., elected Presi- 
dent, Martin County Historical 
Society, 457. 

Green, Paul, his The Stephen Fos- 
ter Story, discussed, 206; is host 
to North Carolina writers, 295; 
lauded by Thad Stem, Jr., 206- 
207; on program, marker unveil- 
ing, 142; serves on panel, “Music 
Day,” 129. 

Green, William Mercer, identified, 
254n;° mentioned by Garrett in 
diary, 383, 385, 386, 408, 409. 

Greene, Nathanael, forces of, 
march to meet Cornwallis, 335; 
— New Garden Quakers, 
337. 

Greenleaf, Mrs. Joseph P., attends 


unveiling, Ehringhaus portrait, 
296 


Greensboro, raided by Stoneman’s 
troops, 170; railroad there de- 
stroyed by Stoneman, 171. 

Greensborough Patriot, 1826-1900, 
filmed for newspaper microfilm 
project, 444. 

Greer, John B., publishes suffrage 
paper, 52. 

Grier, H. P., opposes woman suf- 
frage, 174, 180, 188. 

Griffin, . Jr., donates gift, 
Aycock Birthplace, 451. 

Griffin, Mrs. A. T. Jr., donates 
gift, Aycock Birthplace, 451. 
Griffin, Mrs. B. H., works for 

woman suffrage, 179. 

Griffin, Ephriam, Perquimans 

ne lists complaint against, 


Griffin, Joseph, Perquimans Meet- 
ing records complaint against, 
32 


Griswold, A. Whitney, writes on 
fine arts, 231. 

Gropius, Walter, teaches fine arts, 
231. 


Gruber, Ira, joins history faculty, 
Duke University, 601. 

Guide to North Carolina Historical 
Highway Markers, available in 
revised edition, 592. 

Guille, Mrs. W. Gettys, plans Ro- 
wan tour, 139; presides at meet- 
ing, Literary and Historical 
Association, 132; visited by Cle- 
ment Silvestro, 298. 

Gulick, John, his Cherokees at the 
Crossroads, received, 146; re- 
viewed, 274. 

Gumperson’s Law, explained, 240. 

Guthrie, Hugh B., buys “The Eagle 
Hotel,” 79. 

Guy, A. E., serves on Advisory 
Committee on Municipal Rec- 
ords, 121. 

Gywn, James, his diary, quoted, 
154, 156. 


H 


Hadley, Simon, condemned by Cane 
Creek Meeting, 332. 

Hailey, Joseph T., serves on Ad- 
visory Committee on Municipal 
Records, 121. ; 

Hale, Douglas D., joins faculty, 
History Department, University 
of North Carolina, 599 

Hale, Edward J., edits Carolina 
Observer (Fayetteville), 2; 
termed “careful reporter,” 17. 
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Halifax Resolves, anniversary of, 
celebrated, 455. 

Hall, A. Winfred, joins staff, 
Newspaper Microfilm Project, 
444, 

Hall, Caleb, disowned by Pasquo- 
tank Meeting, 326. 

Hall, Clement, his A Collection of 
Many Christian Experiences, 
Sentences, and Several Places 
of Scripture Improved, publish- 
ed, 599. 

Hall, Mrs. J. B., elected President, 
Gaston Society, 312. 

Hall, Jane, presents Roanoke- 
Chowan Poetry Award, 132. 
Hall, L. Frank, speaks to Rocking- 
—y County Historical Society, 

0 


603. 

Hall, Michael Garibaldi, his Ed- 
ward Randolph and the Ameri- 
can Colonies, reviewed, 281. 

Hall, Robert, joins staff, Local 
Records Microfilm Program, 300. 

Hall of History, accepts relics of 
USS “North Carolina,” 126; 
exhibits inaugural gowns, gov- 
ernors’ wives, 305; sponsors Cur- 
rier and Ives Exhibit, 306; staff 
of, prepares, exhibits for Fort 
Fisher pavilion, 446. 

Halliday, E. M., his The Ignorant 
Armies, discussed, 213. 

Hamilton, J. G. de Roulhac, called 
“professional historian,” 219; 
his Volume III of The Papers of 
William Alexander Graham, 
1845-1850, published, 307. 

Hamilton, John Bowen, his article, 
“Diary of Thomas Miles Garrett 
at the University of North Car- 
olina, 1849,” Part I, 62-93; Part 
Ii, 241-263; Part III, 380-410; 
concluded, 534-563. 

Hamilton, Roberta Mackenzie, be- 
gins editing Garrett diary, 75n. 

Hamilton, William B., to co-edit 
Durham County history, 140. 

Hammer, Carl, Jr., his writing, 
cited, 221. 

Hampton Institute, oo teacher 
training program, 377. 

Hancock: The pod by Glenn 
Tucker, discussed, 213; review- 
ed, 107. 

Mrs. Gordon, serves as 
chairman, Friends of Moravian 
Music Foundation, 318. 

Hanes, Ralph P., reports on Old 
Salem Restoration Fund, 131. 
Hanes, Mrs. Ralph P., gives “Min- 
ute Man” report, Society for 
Preservation of Antiquities, 131. 


Hanes Hosiery Mills Company, re- 
ceives Honorable Mention Cor- 
porate Citizenship Award, 133. 

“—— Valley,” taken by Gillem, 
150. 


Hardin, Ernest L., reports on Old 
Stone House, 131. 

Harding, Edmund H., elected Pres- 
ident, Society for the Preserva- 
tion of Antiquities, 131; reports 
on Historic Bath Commission, 
130; speaks at evening session, 
“Music Day,” 129. 

Hargreaves, Mary W. M., her The 
Papers of Henry Clay: The Ris- 
ing Statesman, 1797-1814, re- 
viewed, 101. 

Harnett, Cornelius, friend of Na- 
thaniel Rochester, 474. 

Harnett County Historical Socie- 
ty, holds meeting, 602. 

Harper, Mrs. G. W. F., keeps Civil 
War diary, 149, 149n. 

Harper, Mrs. James M., Jr., at- 
tends appropriations hearing, 
Charter Commission, 441 

Harper House, exhibits for muse- 
um there, listed, 593. 

Harpers Ferry: Prize of War, by 
Manly Wade Wellman, received, 
147; reviewed, 424. 

Harper’s Magazine, articles in, 
compared over 30-year span, 
230-232; story in, mentioned, 
228. 

Harris, Mrs. Bernice Kelly, re- 
ceives life membership, Literary 
and Historical Association, 132. 

Harris, Mrs. Charles U., attends 
budget hearing, 440. 

Harris, John, disowned by Core 
Sound Meeting, 326. 

Harris, Mrs. Patsy, attends Wil- 
mington ceremonies, 295, 304. 
Harry S. Truman Library, offers 

grants-in-aid, 465. 

Hart, Thomas, associate of Na- 
thaniel Rochester, mentioned, 
471, 475, 476, 477, 479. 

Hartsock, Mildred E., reviews Se- 
lected Poems of James Larkin 
Pearson: Poet Laureate of North 
Carolina, 274. 

Hassell, Mrs. Charles R., elected 
officer, Beaufort Historical As- 
sociation, 314. 

Hawfield, S. Glenn, presides at 
meeting, Union County Histori- 
cal Association, 136; visited by 
Clement Silvestro, 298. 

Hawks, Francis Lister, his History 
of North Carolina, mentioned, 
218. 
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Hawley, James H., joins Local 
Records Section as Archivist I, 
121; promoted to Archivist II, 
590. 

Hayes, Johnson J., serves as nar- 
rator, Wilkes County historical 
tour, 142. 

Haywood, Marshall DeLancey, 
mentioned as historian, 218. 

Heads of Families: First Census 
of the United States, 1790, State 
of North Carolina, reprinted, 
319. 

Heard, Alexander, his The Cost of 
Democracy, discussed, 214. 

Hedrick, Benjamin Sherwood, iden- 
tified, 244n. 

Hefner, Tommy, speaks briefly, 
Catawba meeting, 601. 

Heiman, Robert K., his Tobacco 
and Americans, received, 148; 
reviewed, 290. 

Helguera, J. Leon, on program, 
Southern Historical Association, 
meeting, 308. 

Hemphill, William Edwin, his The 
State Records of South Carolina: 
Extracts from the Journals of 
the Provincial Congresses of 
South Carolina, 1775-1776, re- 
viewed, 421. 

Henderson, Archibald, favors rati- 
fication, woman suffrage bill, 
185; his Campus of the First 
State University, mentioned, 
220; his North Carolina history, 
mentioned, 219; quoted on suf- 
frage, 49. 

Henderson, Mrs. Archibald, elected 
President, Equal Suffrage Lea- 
gue, 49; issues convention call, 
53; quoted, 60. 

Henderson, Archibald, II, home of, 
raided, 358. 

Henderson, Mary, works for legis- 
lative action on woman suffrage, 


Henderson, Richard, mentioned, 
341 


Hendricks, James Edwin, joins 
faculty, Wake Forest College, 
809, 454. 

Henly, Joseph, condemned by Pas- 
quotank Meeting, 332. 

Herbs, Hoecakes and Husbandry: 
The Daybook of a Planter of the 
Old South, edited by Weymouth 
T. Jordan, reviewed, 427. 

“Heritage Square,” recommenda- 
tion for establishment of, 294. 

Heritage Square Commission, es- 
tablished, 588. 


Herndon, George B., assists in or- 
ganizing Cumberland County 
Historical Society, 307. 

Herring, Richard, seeks ballot for 
women, 180. 

Hesseltine, William B., his The 
South in American History, dis- 
cussed, 212; his Three Against 
Lincoln: Murat Halstead Re- 
ports the Caucuses of 1860, 
reviewed, 108. 

Hester, Mrs. Maggie, talks to John- 
ston County group, 456. 

Hewes, Joseph, biography of, need- 
ed, 225. 

Hickory, Confederates destroy sup- 
plies there, 502 

Hicks, Mason, attends meeting, to 
plan Aycock Museum, 597; de- 
signs Visitor Center-Museum for 
Charles B. Aycock Birthplace 
site, 592. 

Hilbourn, Mrs. Elizabeth J., re- 
signs, Local Records Section, 121. 

Hill, D. H., his A History of North 
Carolina in the War Between the 
States: Bethel to Sharpsburg, 
mentioned, 223; his Division, 
mentioned, 70. 

Hilliard, Nancy, early Chapel Hill 
hotelkeeper, mentioned, 79, 79n, 
91 ; 


Hindemith, Paul, teaches arts, 231. 

Hinshaw, John, repents of join- 
ing Regulators, 327. 

Hinton, Mary Hilliard, appeals to 
women to register and vote, 189; 
serves as chairman, suffrage re- 
jection league, 184. 

Historic Bath Commission, holds 
meetings, 118, 123, 305; report 
on, 4 

Historical Book Club of North 
Carolina, holds annual breakfast 
meeting, 134; presents Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh Award, 133. 

Historical Foundation and Its 
Treasures, The, revised edition, 
issued, 606. 

Historical Foundation News, arti- 
cles in, listed, 606. 

Historical Society of North Caro- 
lina, holds meeting at Meredith 
College, 455; meets at Davidson 
College, 119; presents R. D. W. 
Connor Award, 132. 

History of the Charlotte, N. C. 
Machine Gun Company in World 
War I, Company D, 115th Ma- 
chine Gun Battalion, 30th Divi- 
sion, by Robert H. Morrison and 
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Eugene B. Graham, Jr., publish- 
ed, 462. 

History of North Carolina, by 
Hugh T. Lefler, mentioned, 219. 

History of Onslow County, by J. 
Parsons Brown, mentioned, 313. 

History of South Carolina, 1865- 
1960, A, by Ernest McPherson 
Lander, Jr., received, 146; re- 
viewed, 277. 

History of the United States: 
From the Age of Exploration to 
1865, A, by Hugh T. Lefler, re- 
ceived, 148; reviewed, 437. 

History of the Valley of Virginia, 
by Kercheval, mentioned, 227. 

Hitchins, Keith A., studies at Uni- 
versity of Bucharest, 309. 

Hobgood, F. P., his proposal on 
suffrage issue adopted, 183. 

Hodges, J. E., makes report, speaks 
to, Catawba County Historical 
Society meeting, 601. 

Hodges, Luther Hartwell, accepts 
Ehringhaus portrait, 296; ap- 
points Carolina Charter Commis- 
sion members, 191; attends 
groundbreaking ceremonies, Leg- 
islative Building, 303; enter- 
tains various cultural societies 
at reception, 133; is presented 
first copy of his letter book, 116; 
receives life membership, Liter- 
ony and Historical Association, 

Hodges, Mrs. Luther H., entertains 
various cultural societies at re- 
ception, 133. 

Hodges High School Award, pre- 
— to George Huntley, III, 

Hodgkins, Norris L., elected Presi- 
dent, Moore County Historical 
Association, 457. 

Hoey, Clyde R., speaks on woman 
suffrage bill, 183. 

Hoffmann, William S., his North 
Carolina in the Mexican War, 
discussed, 212; reviews Jackson- 
po Democracy in Mississippi, 

Hogan, Bill, his Tales from the 
Manchaca Hills: The Unvarnish- 
ed Memoirs of a Texas Gentle- 
woman, Mrs. Edna Turley Car- 
penter, received, 147; reviewed, 
284, 

Hogan, Jane, her Tales from the 
Manchaca Hills: The Unvarnish- 
ed Memoirs of a Texas Gentle- 
womans, Mrs. Edria Turley Car- 
penter, received, 147; reviewed, 
284. 


Hogan, John, signs bond of Na- 
thaniel Rochester, 475. 

Hoke, John, commands defense of 
Lincolnton, 503. 

Hoke County, celebrates golden an- 
niversary, 445. 

Holbrook, Beatrice, displays mu- 
seum items for Wilkes historical 
tour, 458. 

Holden, William W., biography of, 
needed, 226; his impeachment 
cited, 527. 

Holleman, Bobby R., assumes du- 
ties, Clerk II, State Records Sec- 
tion, 591. 

Holley, Augustus, legal guardian 
of Thomas Miles Garrett, 64. 
Holley, I. B., Jr., attends meetings, 
American Historical Association, 
receives grant, Duke Social Sci- 

ence Research Council, 310. 

Hollowell, Seth B., hears Benton- 
ville budget request, 450. 

Hollyday, Frederic B. M., attends 
meetings, American Historical 
Association, 310. 

Holman, C. Hugh, his Thomas 
Wolfe, discussed, 212. 

Holmes, Mrs. C. R., makes report 
on Old Eagle Tavern history, 
603. 

Holmes, Theophilus Hunter, mark- 
er proposed for, 317. 

“Home Yankees,” defined, 21; de- 
scribed, 513-514, 526. 

Honeycutt, A. L., Jr., attends Ala- 
mance Battleground Ceremonies, 
447; attends Confederate Cen- 
tennial Workshop, attends flag 
presentation, Wilmington, 304; 
attends groundbreaking for Leg- 
islative Building, 303; attends 
Manassas re-enactment, 587; at- 
tends meeting, Archaeological So- 
ciety of North Carolina, attends 
meeting, Lower Cape Fear His- 
torical Society, 125; attends 
meeting, Southeastern North 
Carolina Beach Association, 304; 
attends opening, Vance Birth- 
place, 447; attends Rowan Coun- 
ty tour, 124; attends Seminar, 
College of William and Mary, 
596; does research, National 
Archives, 447; has article in 
The News and Observer, meets 
with New Hanover Confederate 
Committee, 303; participates in 
Wayne County historical tour, 
124; reports restoration prog- 
ress, Fort Fisher State Historic 
Site, 303, 447, 596; represents De- 
partment, Moores Creek Bridge 
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ceremonies, 304; reviews Har- 
pers Ferry: Prize of War, 425; 
serves as Site Specialist, Fort 
Fisher State Historic Site, 124; 
speaks to Burgaw High School, 
303; speaks to Lower Cape Fear 
Archaeological Society, 597; 
speaks to New Hanover County, 
United Daughters of the Con- 
federacy, speaks to Pender Coun- 
ty Chapter, United Daughters of 
the Confederacy, 124, 304; 
speaks to Sorosis Club, speaks to 
Wilmington Exchange Club, 
supervises erection of Fort Fish- 
er markers, 303; takes trip to 
Fort Branch, 447; works on Fort 
Fisher brochure, 448. 

Hood, John B., his troops join 
those of Johnston, 352-353; in- 
vades Tennessee and Kentucky, 
22. 

Hookerton History, by Charles 
Crossfield Ware, published, 144. 

Hooks, Mrs. Reuben, donates gift, 
Aycock Birthplace, 305. 

Hooper, Archibald MacLaine, men- 
tioned, 80, 80n. 

Hooper, William, biography of, 
needed, 225; patriot, mentioned, 
471. 

“Hope,” restoration of, discussed, 
459 


Hopkins, James F., his The Papers 
of Henry Clay: The Rising 
Statesman, 1797-1814, reviewed, 
101. 

Horizon, article in, quoted, 236. 

Hormel, Olive Deane, her story of 
a Yankee drummer boy, review- 
ed, 420. 

Horne, Josh L., serves as Master 
of Ceremonies, Jim Thorpe 
marker unveiling, 123; sworn in 
as member of Executive Board, 
Department of Archives and 
History, 585. 

Horton, Frank L., presents collec- 
tion for Old Salem Museum, 137. 

Horton, George Moses, slave poet, 
identified, 242n. 

Horton, Harry, introduces speak- 
= Chatham County ceremonies, 

07. 

House of Representatives, of 
United States, North Carolina 
delegation in, rejects woman suf- 
frage, 178. 

Howard, George, identified, 92n. 

Howe, M. A. DeWolfe, praises col- 
lecting of folk songs, 230. 

Howell, Andrew J., his The Book 
of Wilmington, reviewed, 95. 


Hubard, Mrs. R. B., participates 
in marker unveilings, 602. 

Hubbell, Jay B., his Southern Life 
in Fiction, mentioned, 212. 

Hudson, A. P., re-elected Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Folklore Socie- 
ty, serves on Golden Jubilee 
Committee, Folklore Society, 134. 

Hudson, Nancetta, on program, Sir 
Walter Cabinet meeting, 307. 

Humber, Robert Lee, re-elected 
President, State Art Society, re- 
ports to State Art Society, 130. 

Hunt, Joe, speaks at Aycock Birth- 
place, 305. 

Hunter, Charles N., explains the 
aims of Negroes, 371 

Huntley, George, III, receives 
Hodges High School Award, 135. 

Hurst, K. B., serves as Secretary, 
Onslow County Historical Socie- 
ty, 137. 

Husbands, Herman, disowned by 
Cane Creek Meeting, 326. 

Hutaff, Emma Gode, plays with 
Wilmington group, “Music Day,” 
129. 


Hyatt, J. L., sponsors woman suf- 
frage bill, 47-48. 

Hyde County, papers of, arranged 
and made available to research- 
ers, 590; places records in Arch- 
ives, 121 


I 


I Have Called You Friends, by 
Francis C. Anscombe, discussed, 
211. 

Ignorant Armies, The, by E. M. 
Halliday, discussed, 213. 

Illustrated Guide to Ghosts, by 
Nancy and Bruce Roberts, dis- 
cussed, 211. 

Index to West Virginiana, by Rob- 
ert F. Munn, received, 148; re- 
viewed, 113. 

Indian Claims Division, United 
States Department of Justice, 
Herbert R. Paschal, Jr., does re- 
search under, 600. 

Indian Massacre Mound, to be ex- 
cavated by Harnett group, 602. 
Indiana Election Returns, 1816- 
1851, by Dorothy Riker and 
Gayle Thornbrough, received, 


147. 

Inglis Fletcher Day, held as part 
of pilgrimage to Edenton, 458. 
Ingram, Alan, designs Visitor- 
Center Museum for Town Creek 

Indian Mound site, 592. 
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Inside Secrets of Selling, by Jack 
Wardlaw, discussed, 214. 

Institute of Early American His- 
tory and Culture, announces 
available fellowships, 464. 

Institute Manuscript Award, offer- 
ed by Institute of Early Ameri- 
can History and Culture, 464. 

International Assembly, of Wil- 
liamsburg, discussed, 236-237. 

Interpreting and Teaching Ameri- 
can History, by Richard L. Wat- 
son and William Cartwright, 
published, 454. 

Iobst, Richard W., attends Newton 
“Old Soldiers’ Reunion,” 587; 
serves as Historian, Confederate 
Centennial, speaks to Thomas- 
ville Rotary Club, visits Averas- 
boro and Roanoke Island, 440. 

Iredell, James, biography of, need- 
ed, 225. 

Iredell Express, building owned 
by, burned, 501. 

Isaac Gregory Antiquities Society, 
meets with Pasquotank County 
group, 315. 

Ives, Mrs. Ernest L., elected Sec- 
ond Vice - President, Moore 
County Historical Association, 
457; presides at meeting, Socie- 
ty for the Preservation of An- 
tiquities, 130; reports on Alston 
House, 457; speaks at marker 
dedication, home site of David 
— 138; visits “Hope,” 
459. 


Ivey, Gregory, elected Director, 
State Art Society, 130. 

Ivey Plantation, visited on Wayne 
County tour, 141. 


J 


J. E. B. Stuart Chapter, United 
Daughters of Confederacy, par- 
ticipates in marker unveilings, 
602. 

Jackson, Andrew, mentioned, 341. 

Jackson, C. West, confers with 
W. S. Tarlton, 123. 

Jacksonian Democracy in Missis- 
sippi, by Edwin Arthur Miles, 
received, 146; reviewed, 428. 

Jacobs, Mrs. Pattie Ruffner, lec- 
tures on suffrage in North Car- 
olina, 61. 

Jacocks, W. P., reports on prog- 
ress of Bertie County history, 
460. 

James, James M., Jr., elected Vice- 
President, Lower Cape Fear 
Historical Society, 605. 


James Iredell Historical Associa- 
tion, Inc., sponsors historical 
film, 140. 

James Jackson: Duelist and Mili- 
tant Statesman, 1757-1806, re- 
ceived, 147. 

James Knight House, visited on 
Wayne County tour, 141. 

James Monroe: Public Claimant, 
by Lucius Wilmerding, Jr., re- 
ceived, 148; reviewed, 279. 

Jamestown Foundation Award, 
offered by Institute of Early 
ae History and Culture, 


Jaycees, of Smithfield, buy flags 
for Bentonville Battleground, 
593. 

Jefferson, Mrs. C. B., serves as 
Secretary, Symphony Society, 
134 


Jerman, Mrs. Palmer, advocates 
vote for women, 179; attends 


joint session, General Assembly, 
186 


Jerusalem, site of Nat Turner in- 
surrection, 4. 

Jessup, Mrs. S. P., elected Vice- 
President, Perquimans’ group, 
603; makes talk, Perquimans 
historical group, 136. 

John Boulton Foundation of Car- 
acas, publishes works of Simon 
Bolivar, 308. 

John C. Calhoun, Opportunist: A 
Reappraisal, by Gerald M. Cap- 
ers, reviewed, 566. 

John Charles McNeill Memorial 
Gardens, landscaping of, con- 
tinues, 142. 

John Sole Place, visited on Wilkes 
County tour, 142. 

Johnson, Andrew, disapproves sur- 
render terms of Johnston and 
Sherman, 521. 

Johnson, Bradley, commands Salis- 
bury Prison, 349 

Johnson, Cecil, resigns as Dean, 
University of North Carolina, 
308; reviews The Siege of St. 
Augustine in 1702, 113. 

Johnson, Guion, her Ante-Bellum 
North Carolina, cited, 224; men- 
tioned, 219. 

Johnson, J. Hamilton, wins Feder- 
ation of Music Clubs’ award, 
129. 

Johnson, Mrs. J. W., elected officer, 
Cumberland historical group, 
307; serves as Secretary and 
Publicity Chairman, Fayette- 
ville marker unveilings, 602. 
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Johnson, Thor, directs Moravian 
music festival, 458. 

Johnson, Mrs. Tolbert, reports on 
Shaw House, 457. 

Johnston, Frontis W., receives life 
membership, Literary and His- 
torical Association, 132; serves 
as Dean of Faculty and Head, 
Department of History, David- 
son College, 600; serves as dis- 
cussant, session of Southern 
Historical Association, Tulsa, 
128. 

Johnston, Hugh B., Jr., presides at 
meeting, Courity and Local His- 
torians, re-elected President, So- 
ciety of County and Local His- 
torians, 135; speaks at Wilson 
society meeting, 314; to acces- 
sion and catalog Wilson County 
material, 136. 

Johnston, Joseph E., engages Sher- 
man’s forces, 352; mentioned, 
170; replaces Beauregard as 
commander, 351. 

Johnston County Historical So- 
ciety, guests of Sampson group, 
317; holds meetings, 456, 603. 

Joint National Security Policy 
Seminar, holds symposium, 455. 

Jones, Archer, his Confederate 
Strategy from Shiloh to Vicks- 
burg, reviewed, 577. 

Jones, George Hilton, his The 
Southern Regional Education 
Board: Ten Years of Regional 
Cooperation in Higher Educa- 
tion, received, 147. 

Jones, H. G., announces available 
microfilm copies of early North 
Carolina newspapers, 120; ap- 
pointed Chairman, State Records 
Committee, Society of American 
Archivists, 298; appointed to 
represent Society of American 
Archivists on Advisory Commit- 
tee of American Library Asso- 
ciation, 589; appointed to Union 
List of Newspapers Committee, 
Association of Southeastern Re- 
search Libraries, 443; attends 
annual meeting, North Carolina 
Association of Registers of 
Deeds, 589; attends Chapel Hill 
meeting, Carolina Charter Ter- 
centenary Commission, 119; at- 
tends Chicago meeting, National 
Microfilm Association, 443; at- 
tends Durham meeting, Commit- 
tee on Manuscripts, Documents, 
and Museum Items, Confederate 
Centennial Commission, attends 
meeting, American Historical 


Association, attends meeting, 
Society of American Archivists, 
attends meeting, Wachovia His- 
torical Society, 119; attends 
meeting sponsored by Division 
of Archives and Manuscripts, 
443; attends meetings, Historical 
Society of North Carolina, 119; 
co-edits The Municipal Records 
Manual, 445, 591; edits State 
and Provincial Archives, 589; 
edits Survey of State and Pro- 
vincial Archives, 443; gives 
memorial address, Salem Ar- 
chives, gives tour to history 
teachers, Baptist colleges, 119; 
his article, “North Carolina’s 
Local Records Program,” pub- 
lished in The American Archi- 
vist, 298; meets with Archives 
Committee, Woman’s College, 
119; serves as Chairman, State 
Records Committee, Society of 
American Archivists, 443; serves 
as guest editor, North Carolina 
Libraries, 298; serves on Ad- 
visory Committee, Municipal 
Records, 122; serves on program 
committee, Society of American 
Archivists, 298; visits: archival 
agencies of other States, 443; 
visits Historical Foundation of 
Presbyterian Church, Montreat, 
589. 

Jones, Thomas A., introduces suf- 
frage bill, 175. 

Jones, Willie, biography of, needed, 
226. 

Jonesboro, site of Union and Con- 
federate skirmishes, 30, 35. 

Jordan, Henry W., serves as Dis- 
trict Chief, Charter Commission 
Committee, 440. 

Jordan, John R., Jr., introduces 
bill for teaching of State and 
local history, 442. 

Jordan, Mrs. Joye E., attends 
Bennett Place opening, attends 
commemoration, South Carolina 
Civil War Centennial Commis- 
sion, 452; attends Manassas re- 
enactment, 587; attends meeting, 
to plan Aycock museum, 597; 
attends meeting, Tryon Palace 
Commission, 125; attends meet- 
ings, American Association of 
Museums, attends meetings, 
Confederate States Centennial 
Conference, attends meetings, 
Southeastern Museums Confer- 
ence Council, 452; attends per- 
sonnel meeting, Tryon Palace 
Commission, 597; attends PRa- 
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ma Conference, 125; attends 
presentation of picture to Terry 
Sanford, 306; attends South- 
eastern Museums Conference, 
confers with Gertrude S. Carra- 
way, 125; elected to Council, 
American Association of Mu- 
seums, 453; goes to New Bern 
to check audio-visual equipment, 
125; meets with Bennett Place 
Memorial Commission, 452; 
meets with Historic Bath Com- 
mission, 305; represents Depart- 
ment, Inglis Fletcher Day, 450; 
represents Southeastern Mu- 
seums Conference, Virginia Civil 
War Centennial Commission 
meeting, serves as Council Mem- 
ber, Southeastern Museums Con- 
ference, 125; speaks to North- 
ampton historical group, 125, 
137; speaks to Raleigh Junior 
Chapter, Daughters American 
Revolution, 125; speaks’ to 
Roundtable Book Club, 305; 
speaks to Town and Country 
Garden Club, 125; speaks to Tri- 
Delta group, 306; speaks to 
Vestust Antique Study Club, 
306; takes museum-planning 
trip, Town Creek Indian Mound, 
597; to check Vance Birthplace 
furnishings, 124; travels to 
Greensboro and Winston-Salem 
collecting for Alamance Mu- 
seum, 125; visits Aycock Birth- 
place to plan museum, 597; 
visits “Fairntosh,” 452; visits 
Vance Birthplace to advise on 
furnishings, 306. 

Jordan, Weymouth T., his Herbs, 
Hoecakes and Husbandry: The 
Daybook of a Planter of the 
Old South, reviewed, 427. 

Josephus Daniels in Mexico, by 
E. David Cronon, reviewed, 94. 

Joyner, F. B., compiles calendar 
of Braxton Bragg letters, 463. 

Joyner, James Y., succeeded by 
Eugene Clyde Brooks, 362. 

Julius Rosenwald Fund, encour- 
ages Negro education, 365, 367, 
373, 374, 375. 


K 


Keel, Bennie C., announces plans 
for burial house construction, 
Town Creek, 301; attends joint 
meeting, archeological societies, 
449; attends meeting on Town 
Creek Indian Mound, 301; con- 


ducts archeological school, 449; 
presents slide-lecture, Pfeiffer 
College students, presents slide- 
lecture, Uwharrie Community 
Club, serves as Site Specialist, 
Town Creek Indian Mound, 302; 
states burial house excavation is 
complete, 594. 

Keith, Alice B., makes arrange- 
ments for Historical Society 
meeting, 455. 

Kellam, Mrs. Ida B., elected Ar- 
chivist, Lower Cape Fear His- 
torical Society, 605; re-elected 
Secretary-Treasurer, Society of 
eee and Local Historians, 

Kellenberger, John A., presents 
Corporate Citizenship Awards, 
133; presents Tryon Palace 
budget requests, 297; receives 
life membership, Literary and 
Historical Association, 132; vis- 
ited by Clement Silvestro, 298. 

Kellenberger, Mrs. John A., re- 
ceives life membership, Literary 
and Historical Association, 132; 
reports on Tryon Palace, 131; 
visited by Clement Silvestro, 298. 

Kelly, Harold H., his The Social 
Ss came of Groups, discussed, 


Kennedy, John F., presented mini- 
ature cannon, 587 

Kent, Donald H., reviews Origin 
of the American Revolution, 100. 

Kernodle, Mrs. George A., recog- 
nized for work for Alamance 
Battleground site, 447. 

Kibby, Leo P., his Book Review 
Reference for a Decade of Civil 
War Books, 1950-1960, described, 
319-320. 

Kinard, Lee, presents program, 
Town Creek site, WFMY-TV, 
302. 

Kincheloe, H. G., reviews George 
Tucker: Moral Philosopher and 
Man of Letters, 572. 

Kinchen, John, represents Orange 
County, 473. 

King, Cyrus B., accepts position 
as Assistant State Archivist, 
119; attends Institute on Preser- 
vation and Administration of 
Archives, 444; attends meeting 
Greensboro Civitan Club, 299; 
attends meeting sponsored by 
Division of Archives and Manu- 
scripts, 443. 

King, Rufus, U. S. Senator, men- 
tioned, 489. 
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Kingstree Island, by John Ehle, 
discussed, 205. 

Kirby, Isaac M., his attack on 
Asheville, described, 519-520; his 
brigade, marches to Stoneman’s 
aid, 519. 

Kirk, George W., activities of, dis- 
cussed, 39-44; attempts attacks 
on Asheville, 517, 518; raids 
Camp Vance, 503; raids Pleasant 
Gardens area, 510; stations men 
at Blowing Rock, 506. 

Kizziah, William D., plans Rowan 
County tour, 139. 

Klees, Frederic, his The Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch, cited, 221. 

Klingburg, Frank W., returns to 
full-time teaching, 599. 

Knight of the Confederacy: Gen. 
Turner Ashby, by Frank Cun- 
ningham, received, 99; reviewed, 
286. 

Knollenberg, Bernhard, his Origin 
of the American Revolution, re- 
viewed, 99. 

Knox, J. H., plans Rowan County 
tour, 139. 

Kolb, Charles F., has article pub- 
lished, 308. 

Krazy Kat, called work of art, 
229. 

Kress, Mrs. Rush H., represents 
Kress family, art presentation, 
130. 

Krushchev, visits American art ex- 
hibit in Moseow, 238. 

Ku Klux Klan, mentioned, 366. 

Kurland, Jordan, returns to teach- 
ing, Woman’s College, 127; 
speaks on trip to Russia, 454. 

Kurtz, Stephen G., reviews The 
Vice-Admiralty Courts and the 
American Revolution, 99. 


L 


Labaree, Leonard W., his The Pa- 
pers of Benjamin Franklin, 
Volume II, 1734-1744, reviewed, 
100. 

Lacky, John, disowned by Cane 
Creek Meeting, 328. 

Lacy, William, disowned by Cane 
Creek Meeting, 328. 

Lander, Ernest McPherson, Jr., 
his A History of South Carolina, 
1865-1960, received, 146; review- 
ed, 277. 

Landing, Frank, his War Cry of 
the South, discussed, 204. 

Lane, Jesse, disowned by New 
Garden Meeting, 328. 

Langston, W. Rex, promoted to 


Clerk IV, Local Records Section, 
Division of Archives and Manu- 
scripts, 590 

Lanning, John Tate, promoted to 
James B. Duke Professor of His- 
tory, Duke University, 601. 

Laprade, W. T., has article pub- 
lished, 311. 

Larkin, James A., assumes duties, 
Historie Site Specialist, Bennett 
Place, 592. 

Larkins, John R., his Patterns of 
Leadership Among Negroes in 
North Carolina, discussed, 211. 

Larson, Norman C., appears on TV 
Station WTVD, 118, 295; ap- 
pears on WUNC-TV program, 
295; attends assembly, National 
Civil War Centennial Commis- 
sion, Charleston, 439; attends 
Atlanta premiere, “Gone With 
the Wind,” attends flag-raising, 
Louisburg, 295; attends meeting, 
Committee on Sites and Mark- 
ers, High Point, 118; attends 
meeting, Confederate States 
Centennial, 118, 439; attends 
meeting, North Carolina Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters in Ashe- 
ville, 117; attends Newton “Old 
Soldiers’ Reunion,” 587; attends 
presentation of picture to Terry 
Sanford, 306; attends services, 
“House of Memory,” Raleigh, 
439; attends Veterans Day cere- 
monies, Raleigh, 118; attends 
Washington meeting, 295; con- 
ducts History Section, Southeast- 
ern Museums Conference, 118; 
gives lecture, Pasquotank County 
meeting, 315; his “The North 
Carolina Confederate Centennial 
Commission,” 194-198; holds 
meeting, Committee on Confed- 
erate Festival, holds meeting, 
School Education Committee, 
Confederate Centennial, 118; 
meets with Bennett Place Me- 
morial Commission, 300; meets 
with Board, North Carolina 
Railroad, 295; meets with Con- 
federate Centennial Audio-Visual 
Committee, 118; meets with 
D. S. Coltrane, 295; meets with 
Department of Radio, Motion 
Picture, and Television, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, 117; 
meets with Executive Commit- 
tee, United Daughters of Con- 
federacy, 295; meets with Jack- 
sonville Art Council, Richlands, 
118; meets with New Hanover 
committee, 303; meets with Ter- 
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ry Sanford, meets with writers, 
Green home, Chapel Hill, 295; 
presents budget request, 440; 
presides at Folklore Society 
meeting, 133; re-elected Presi- 
dent, Folklore Society, 134; 
speaks at Julian Carr School, 
Durham, speaks at Louisburg 
meeting, 295; speaks at meeting, 
Literary and Historical Associa- 
tion, 131; speaks to Beta Sigma 
Phi Sorority, 295; speaks to 
Burlington Rotary Club, 117; 
speaks to Charlotte Rotary Club, 
439; speaks to Currituck County 
group, 294; speaks to Durham 
Civil War Round Table, 117; 
speaks to Durham Kiwanis Club, 
439; speaks to Forsyth County 
group, 295; speaks to Goldsboro 
United Daughters of the Con- 
federacy, 439; speaks to Greens- 
boro United Daughters of Con- 
federacy, speaks to Pasquotank 
Historical Society, 295; speaks 
to Peace College Alumnae As- 
sociation, 439; speaks to Raleigh 
Lions Club, 295; speaks to Rock- 
ingham County Fine Arts Festi- 
val, 439; speaks to Sir Walter 
Cabinet, 307; speaks to Tar Heel 
Junior Historian Association 
Workshop, speaks to United 
Daughters of Confederacy Con- 
vention, Wilson, 117; speaks to 
United Fellowship, Raleigh, 295; 
speaks to Wachovia Historical 
Society, 117; visits Fort Fisher, 
303; visits Manassas, 440; visits 
White House, 586. 

Lassiter, Homer C., represents 
Charles F. Carroll at meeting on 
State and local history, 296. 

Lauten, Mrs. W. T., serves as Vice- 
President, Rockingham County 
Historical Society, 141. 

League of Women Voters, organiz- 
ed from suffrage group, 189. 

Leavitt, Sturgis E., elected Gover- 
nor, Central Carolina Mayflower 
Colony, 134. 

, E. Lawrence, speaks at ser- 
vices, St. Philips Church, 452. 

Lee, Robert E., attempts exchange 
of prisoners, 348; defends Rich- 
mond, 22, 23; his army starving, 
525; mentioned, 70, 72, 158, 169; 
news of surrender of, brought to 
Stoneman, 505; places Beaure- 
gard in command of western 
troops, 353. 

Lefler, Hugh T., his A History of 


the United States: From the 

Age of Exploration to 1865, re- 

ceived, 148; reviewed, 437; his 

North Carolina histories, men- 

tioned, 219; his “North Carolina 

History—A Summary of What 

Has Been Done and What 

Needs To Be Done,” 216-227; 

his presidential address read at 

meeting, Literary and Historical 

Association, 133, 190; on research 

leave, 127; recommends topics 

for pamphlets for Charter Com- 
mission, 441; returns to full- 
time teaching, 599; serves on 

Hodges letter book committee, 

116. 

“Legend of Happy Valley: A Tom 
Dooley Ballet, The,” performed 
at Folklore Society meeting, 134. 

Lehman, John, choreographs ballet, 
134. 

Leinbach, Clarence T., announces 
gift to Moravian Music Founda- 
tion, 142. 

Lemay, Thomas L., edits the Star, 


Lemmon, Sarah M., makes arrange- 
ments for meeting of Historical 
Society, 455; speaks to Daugh- 
ters of Revolution, 309. 

Lenoir, citizens there aid A. C. 
Avery, occupied by Stoneman’s 
troops, 506. 

Lerner, Max, his America as a 
Civilization, quoted, 229. 

Lerner, Warren, joins history fa- 
culty, Duke University, 601. 
Leslie, William A., elected Presi- 

dent, Burke Society, 313. 

Letters of a New Market Cadet: 
Beverly Stanard, edited by John 
G. Barrett and Robert K. Tur- 
ner, Jr., reviewed, 572. 

Levings, Mrs. Elizabeth C., pro- 
moted to Archivist II, serves as 
supervisor of State Records Sec- 
tion, 591. 

Lewis, Allen, serves as President, 

Rockingham County Historical So- 
ciety, 141, 603. 

Lewis, Ben R., donates gift, Ay- 
cock Birthplace, 451. 

Lewis, C. Irving, conducts memor- 
ial service, Wayne County meet- 
ing, 317; re-elected Chaplain, 
Wayne County Historical So- 
ciety, 455. 

Lewis, Helen Morris, crusades for 
equal suffrage, 46, 47, 48; organ- 
izes first North Carolina Wom- 
ans Suffrage Association, 46. 
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Lewis, McDaniel, acts as host to 
archivists, Greensboro meeting, 


299; attends Kinston meeting, — 


Governor Richard Caswell Me- 
morial Commission, 122; pre- 
sents Alamance site for Depart- 
ment, 447; presents letter book 
to Luther H. Hodges, 116; 
presents “ance Birthplace to 
State, 448: presides at dinner 
meeting, Literary and Histori- 
cal Association, 133; quoted, 
116; visited by Clement Silves- 
tro, 298. 

Lexington and Yadkin Flag (Lex- 
ington), 1855-1857, filmed for 
Newspaper Microfilm Project, 
444 


Library of Congress, co-sponsors 
institutes on records and ar- 
chives, 320. 

Lichenstein, Stanley, his History 8, 
received, 

Lincoln, Abraham, assassination of, 
told to troops, 505. 

Lincoln County, assembles Home 
Guard, 503; deposits records in 
Archives, 590; marriage bonds 
of, to be reprinted, 601. 

Lincolnton, affected by Civil War, 
503; 800 Confederates pardoned 
there, 505; occupied by Federal 
troops, 503-504. 

Lineberger, Pearl, elected officer, 
Gaston Society, 312. 

Link, Arthur §S., his Wilson: The 
Struggle for Neutrality, 1914- 
1915, reviewed, 582; reviews 
Josephus Daniels in Mexico, 95. 

Linney, Ruth, serves as Narrator, 
Wilkes County tour, 142. 

Little Ad (Greensboro), 1860, film- 
ed for Newspaper Microfilm 
Project, 444. 

Littleton, Tucker R., elected offi- 
cer, Swansboro Historical Asso- 
ciation, 456; presides at joint 
meeting, 603; receives Smithwick 
Certificate of Merit, 135; speaks 
at Carteret meeting, 313; writes 
articles for magazine, 461. 

Littleton College Memorial Asso- 
ciation, holds meeting, 605. 

Lively, Knox K., serves as Treasur- 
er, Rockingham County Histori- 
cal Society, 141. 

Lobanov-Rostovsky, Andrei, serves 
as Visiting Professor, Davidson 
College, 600. 

Local Records Section, microfilms 
records of Edgecombe and 


Northampton counties, receives 
records for permanent preserva- 
tion, 590. 

Locke, Francis, homesite of, visit- 
ed, 139. 

Locke, Matthew, homesite of, vis- 
ited, 139. 

Logan, Frenise A., awarded grant 
by American Association for 
State and Local History, 456. 

Logan, Mary, presents program, 
Moore historical meeting, 317. 

Lonely Crowd, The, by David Ries- 
man, mentioned, 235. 

Long, Dorothy, her One Hundred 
Years History of The North 
Carolina Board of Medical Ex- 
aminers, discussed, 211. 

Long, J. Elmer, proposed referen- 
dum for woman suffrage, 175. 
Look Homeward, Angel, mentioned, 

207. 

Loom house, at Vance Birthplace, 
described, 595. 

Lord, Clifford L., serves as award 
chairman, American Association 
for State and Local History, 
321. 

Louisburg, flag-raising held there, 
447. 


Love, James Robert, quoted, 523. 

Love’s Regiment, active in defense 
of Western North Carolina, 512, 
513. 

Lovill, D. F., supports suffrage 
amendment, 187. 

Lowens, Irving, presents Music 
Collection, Moravian Music Foun- 
dation, 143. 

Lower Cape Fear Historical So- 
ciety, elects officers, 605; holds 
meetings, 318. 

Lower Cape Fear Historical Socie- 
ty, Inc., Bulletin, The, articles 
in, listed, 143, 318, 460. 

Lower Stone Church, visited on 
Rowan tour, 139. 

Lowrie, Walter, U. §S. Senator, 
mentioned, 489. 

Lucas, Silas, appointed acting 
president, Wilson society, 313. 

Luck, Harvey, presides at Ran- 
dolph County meeting, 459. 

Luczynski, Walter T., appointed 
Instructor, Woman’s College, 
128. 

Lulie Biggs McKethan Chapter, 
United Daughters of Confeder- 
acy, participates in marker un- 
veilings, 602. 

Luvaas, Jay, reviews Why the 
North Won the Civil War, 427. 
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Lycan, Gilbert L., reviews The 
Papers of Benjamin Franklin, 
Volume II, 1785-1744, 101. 

Lynes, Russell, expresses views on 
art, 232; his A Surfeit of Honey, 
mentioned, 235. 

Lyon, Mrs. Ruth M., elected Vice- 
President, Bertie historical 
group, 139. 

Lyric Theater, presents opera, 
“Music Day,” 130. 


M 


McClure, Wallace, speaks at Elon 
College, 311. 

McColl, Mrs. Katherine, elected 
First Vice-President, Moore 
County Historical Association, 
457. 

McCorkle, Donald M., announces 
gift to Moravian Music Founda- 
tion, 143. 

MacCormack, John S.,_ elected 
Treasurer, Carteret County His- 
torical Society, 136. 

McCoy, George W., reviews Thom- 
as Wolfe: An Introduction and 
Interpretation, 415. 

McCoy, R. F., re-elected Treasurer, 
Richmond Temperance and Lit- 
erary Society Commission, 142. 

McCrary, John R., supports woman 
suffrage, 174. 

MacDonald, Allan, his Montgomery 
ed plantation site, marked, 

eee, Donald, leads Tories, 


MacDonald, Donald, on program, 
marker unveiling, 142. 

MacDonald, Mrs. Donald, on pro- 
gram, marker unveiling, 142. 

MacDonald, Flora, marker unveil- 
ed in honor of, 142. 

McElroy, J. W., complains to Vance 
of deserters, 518. 

McFarland, Daniel M., presents 
Smithwick Newspaper Award, 
135; reviews A History of South 
Carolina, 1865-1960, 278. 

McKenzie, James H., plans Rowan 
County tour, 139. 

MacKethan, Crawford B., elected 
President, Cumberland histori- 
cal group, 307; participates in 
marker unveilings, 602; re-elect- 
ed Vice-President, Society of 
te and Local Historians, 
13 


MacKethan, Mrs. H. M., elected 
officer, Cumberland historical 
group, 307. 


MacKinney, Loren C., has articles 
published in medical journals, 
lectures at meeting, American 
Medical Association, 308; reads 
paper, American Association of 
History of Medicine, 454. 

MacLamroc, James G. W., serves 
as Master of Ceremonies, dedi- 
cation of marker, 138. 

McLanathan, Richard, B. K., his 
articles on Russia, cited, 237- 
238. 

McLean, Albert S., accepts Vance 
Birthplace for mountain region, 
448; elected President, Western 
North Carolina Historical Asso- 
ciation, 460. 

McLean, A. W., favors ratification, 
woman suffrage bill, 185. 

McLean, Mrs. Allan, receives Can- 
non Award for Richmond Tem- 
perance and Literary Society 
Commission, 131; re-elected 
Vice-President, Richmond Tem- 
perance and Literary Society 
Commission, 142. 

McLean, Robert Colin, his George 
Tucker: Moral Philosopher and 
Man of Letters, reviewed, 570. 

MacLeish, Archibald, teaches fine 
arts, 231. 

McLendon, Mrs. L. P., lends Ay- 
cock library to Charles B. Ay- 
cock Birthplace Museum, 451. 

McLeod, J. A., reads paper, meet- 
ing of western historical group, 
138. 

McMahan, Donald, participates in 
marker unveilings, 602. 

McMahan, Mrs. Donald, partici- 
pates in marker unveilings, 602. 

MeMillan, Frank, elected officer, 
Cumberland historical group, 
307; on program, marker un- 
veiling, 602 

MacMillan, Henry Jay, serves as 
narrator, “Cape Fear Music Al- 
bum of the 1850’s,” 129. 

MeMillan, Maleolm C., reviews Pa- 
rade of Alabama, 284. 

McMullan, Mrs. Harry, serves on 
Charter Commission committee, 
293. 

McPhaul, John, assists in planning 
Fayetteville marker unveilings, 


602. 

McPhaul, John L., elected Treasur- 
er, Moore County Historical As- 
sociation, 457; 

MacRackan, Donald, favors woman 
suffrage, 174. 

MacRae, Monimia, on program, 
Vance Birthplace dedication, 302. 
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McSwain, Charles H., appoints 
committee for Kron House, 314. 

Macon, Nathaniel, becomes friend 
of Nathaniel Rochester, 475; his 
views on the public domain, 482- 
499, passim; new biography of, 
needed, 226. 

Macy, John, testifies at New Gar- 
den Yearly Meeting, 332. 

Macy, John, Jr., condemned ' by 
Deep River Meeting, 333. 

Macy, Nathaniel, testifies at New 
Garden Yearly Meeting, 332. 

Macy, Paul, testifies at New Gar- 
den Yearly Meeting, 332. 

Mail service, of 1835, discussed, 2. 

“Major Jones” Courtship,” pre- 
sented during Confederate Festi- 
val, 439. 

Makepeace, Harold, serves on 
Hodges letter book committee, 
116. 

Malone, Bartlett Yancey, his diary, 
mentioned, 456. 

Management in Industry, by 
Claude S. George, Jr., discussed, 
214. 

Manarin, Louis H., completes work 
on North Carolina Tenth Regi- 
ment, serves as Editor, North 
Carolina Confederate Centennial 
Commission, 587. 

Manassas, re-enactment of first 
battle, held, 586. 

Manning, F. M., elected Historian, 
Martin County Historical So- 
ciety, 457. 

Marion, Francis, mentioned, 525. 

Mark Catesby: The Colonial Au- 
dubon, by George Frederick 
Frick and Raymond Phineas 
Stearns, reviewed, 579. 

Marks, Sally, appointed Instructor, 
Woman’s College, 128 

Marquand, John P., memorial for, 
donated, 457. 

Marrotte, Paul A., on sabbatical 
leave, Davidson College, 600. 
Marsh House, progress report on, 

1 


118. 

Marshall, Lynn L., joins history 
faculty, Duke University, 601. 

Martin, Alexander, takes charge of 
Tory prisoners, 473. 

Martin, Francois Xavier, his North 
Carolina history, discussed, 218. 

Martin, James G., describes meet- 
ing with Gillem’s forces, 512; 
describes ordeal of Asheville un- 
der Brown’s forces, 521; his 
meeting with Gillem, described, 
516; moves to thwart Gillem, 


512; placed in command of Ashe- 
ville, 517; receives word of John- 
ston-Sherman armistice, 515; 
scouts Logan’s plantation, 511. 

Martin County Historical Society, 
holds meeting, 457. 

Maryland Hall of Records, co-spon- 
sors institutes on records and ar- 
chives, 320. 

Mason, Wilton, serves on panel, 
“Music Day,” 129. 

Mather, Frank Jewett, Jr., his 
views on art expressed, 230. 
Mathews, Donald G., joins history 
faculty, Duke University, 601. 
Maude Moore Latham Memorial 

Gardens, dedicated, 442. 

Mauk, Frederick, sings with Wil- 
mington group, “Music Day,” 
129. 

Mayer, J. P., his History 3, re- 
ceived, 148. 

Mayflower Society Cup, competi- 
tion for, discussed, 209-215; pre- 
sented to Richard Bardolph, 133. 

Mayo, Robert, joins staff as Mu- 
seum Exhibits Designer, Hall of 
History, 598. 

Mebane, Alexander, friend of Na- 
thaniel Rochester, mentioned, 
470, 471, 475. 

Mecklenburg County Historical As- 
sociation, works to preserve 
Thomas Polk House, 316. 

Medford, Clark, his R. A. Sentelle: 
Educator, Preacher, and Public 
Servant, published 462; reads 
paper, Western North Carolina 
Historical Association meeting, 
460. 

Medley, Mary Louise, receives 
— Certificate of Merit, 

Meekins, D. Victor, resigns from 
Carolina Charter Tercentenary 
Commission, 294. 

Meiburg, Albert, his Spiritual 
Therapy, discussed, 210. 

Mennonites, take special oath of 
allegiance to State, 330. 

Meredith College, Departments of 
History and Sociology, entertain 
Baptist history teachers, 128; 
history students of, tour Ar- 
chives Division, 444. : 

Meriwether, R. L., his The Expan- 
sion of South Carolina, cited, 


Messages, Addresses, and Papers 
of Luther Hartwell Hodges, Gov- 
ernor of North Carolina, 1954- 
1961, Volume I (1954-1956), 
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edited by James W. Patton, is- 
sued, 116; reviewed, 415. 

Methodists, assemble information 
for history, 146. 

Microfilm Services Center, added 
to Division of Archives and 
Manuscripts, 589. 

Microfilming, of county records, re- 
port on, 299. 

Miles, Edwin Arthur, his Jackson- 
ian Democracy in Mississippi, 
received, 146, reviewed, 428. 

Military bounties, Macon’s opin- 
ion of, 486-487. 

Mill on The Dan: A History of 
Dan River Mills, 1882-1950, by 
Robert Sidney Smith, received, 
147; reviewed, 288. 

Miller, Mrs. Jean R., employed as 
Archivist I, County Records Sec- 
tion, 445. 

Miller, John, displays Fort Fisher 
artifact collection, 597. 

Miller, Mrs. Walter McNab, speaks 
for suffrage, 61. 

Miller, Zane L., his article, “Sen- 
ator Nathaniel Macon and the 
— Domain, 1815-1828,” 482- 
99. 

Mims, Edwin. mentioned, 363. 

Miners’ and Farmers’ Journal 
(Charlotte), 1830-1835, micro- 
film copies of, available, 120. 

Mining, history of in North Caro- 
lina, needed, 223. 

Mississippi in the Confederacy, 
Volume I, As They Saw It, by 
John K. Bettersworth and Vol- 
ume II, As Seen in Retrospect, 
by James W. Silver, reviewed, 
5 


Mississippi Valley Historical Asso- 
ciation, announces grant from 
Ford Motor Company Fund, 464. 

Missouri Compromise, cited, 495. 

Mitchell, Elisha, drawing of home 
of, facing 542; identified, 254n- 
255n; mentioned, 65, 74, 79n, 

unpublished letter from, 
561-563. 

Mitchell, Thornton, appointed Rec- 
ords Management Consultant, 
589. 

Mocksville, occupied by Stoneman’s 
forces, 172. 

Monroe, Margaret Jane, partici- 
pates in marker unveilings, 602. 

Montagu, Ashley, his The Cultured 
Man, quoted, 228, 229. 

Moore, Alfred, his home “Moore- 
fields,” restored, 131. 

Moore, Fletcher, elected Dean, Elon 
College, 311. 


Moore, Mrs. G. Ernest, serves as 
chairman, “Music Day,” 130. 
Moore, John Wheeler, his North 
Carolina history, mentioned, 218. 
Moore, Louis T., presented Cannon 

Award, 131. 

Moore, Robert P., speaks to David- 
son County Historical Associa- 
tion, 604. 

Moore, W. Stanley, elected officer, 
Burke Society, 312. 

Moore, William, historical marker 
in honor of, unveiled, 316. 

Moore County Historical Associa- 
tion, holds meetings, 317, 457. 

“Moorefields,” restored by Edward 
Thayer Draper-Savage, 131. 

Moore-Fonville Realty Company, 
awarded contract, Fort Fisher 
Pavilion, 596. 

Moores Creek Bridge, battle there, 
cited, 472. 

Moores Creek National Military 
Park, ceremonies held there, 304. 

Moravian Music Foundation, be- 
gins library development pro- 
gram, 605; receives Lowens 
Collection, 142; report on work 
of, 318. 

Moravians, record details of Fed- 
eral occupation, 165-166; take 
special oath of allegiance, 330; 
write of invasion of Stoneman’s 
force, 165-166. 

More Traditional Ballads of Vir- 
ginia, by Arthur Kyle Davis, Jr., 
reviewed, 430. 

Morehead, John M., biography of, 
needed, 226. 

Morehead Planetarium, houses old 
instruments mentioned by Gar- 
rett, 86. 

Morganton, occupied by Union 
troops, 508-510. 

Morison, Elting E., awarded Fran- 
cis Parkman Prize, 320. 

Morning Clarion (Oxford), 1876, 
filmed for Newspaper Microfilm 
Project, 444. 

Morril, David Lawrence, U. S. 
Senator, mentioned, 497. 

Morris, J. R., Jr., directs opera, 
“Music Day,” 130. 

Morris, Jerome F., reviews Gov- 
ernor Vance: A Life for Young ° 
People, 564. 

Morrisey, John T., serves on Ad- 
visory Committee on Municipal 
Records, 121. 

Morrison, Cameron, discusses 
means of improving race rela- 
tions, 370, 379; opposes ratifica- 
tion, suffrage bill, 183. 
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Morrison, Mrs. Fred, appointed to 
fund-raising committee, Roanoke 
Island Historical Association, 
129. 

Morrison, Robert H., his History 
of the Charlotte, N. C. Machine 
Gun Company in World War 

..., received, 462. 

Morrissey, Thomas K., slave of, 
incites uprising, 9. 

Morristown (Tennessee), welcomes 
Union forces, 29. 

Morton, Richard L., his Colonial 
Virginia. Volume I: The Tide- 
water Period, 1607-1710. Vol- 
ume II: Westward Expansion 
and Prelude to Revolution, 1710- 
1768, reviewed, 568. 

Mosby, Gray Ghost of the Confed- 
eracy, by Jonathan Daniels, dis- 
cussed, 203. 

Moser, Artus Monroe, reviews 
More Traditional Ballads of Vir- 
ginia, 432; speaks at meeting, 
Folklore Society, 133. 

Moss, Mrs. Elizabeth C., granted 
leave, State Records Section, 
122; resigns, State Records Sec- 
tion staff, 300. 

Moton, Robert R., makes speaking 
tour of North Carolina, 371. 
Mott, Frank Luther, quoted, 17. 
Mountaineers, of eastern Tennes- 
see and western North Carolina, 
divided in Civil War loyalties, 

20 


“Mount Vernon,” Jacob Krider 
home, visited on tour, 139. 

Municipal Records Manual, The, 
co-edited by A. M. Patterson and 

. G. Jones, distributed, 591; 
published, 445. 

Munn, Robert F., his Index to West 
Virginiana, received, 148; re- 
viewed, 114. 

Munroe, James A., reviews James 
Monroe: Public Claimant, 280. 

Murdaugh, Lemuel, Perquimans 
Meeting lists complaint against, 
325. 

Murphey, Archibald D., biography 
of, needed, 226; proposes North 
Carolina history, writes Joseph 
Graham, 216. 

Murphy, Spencer, his “A Review 
of North Carolina Nonfiction, 
1959-1960,” 209, 215; speaks at 
meeting, Literary and Historical 
Association, 132. 

Murphy, Walter, favors limited 
suffrage, 174. 

Murray, Robert D., joins staff, Lo- 
cal Records Section, Division of 


Archives and Manuscripts, 590. 
Muse, Amy, elected Curator, Cart- 
eret County Historical Society, 
137; her Grandpa Was a Whal- 
er: A Story of Carteret Chad- 
wicks, 606; on program, Carteret 
historical meeting, 460. 

Muse, Raymond, reviews Recording 
America’s Past: An Interpreta- 
tion of the Development of His- 
torical Studies in America, 1607- 
1884, 579. 

Museums, growth of, in United 
States, 234. 

Music, interest in, accelerated in 
America, 230-231. 

“Music Goes ’Round and ’Round,” 
panel discussion held on Music 
Day, 129. 

Myers, Abraham, serves as Chief 
Commissary, Salisbury, 343. 
Myers, Carolyn, attends Assembly 
National Civil War Centennial 
Commission, Charleston, 439; on 
program, Sir Walter Cabinet 

meeting, 307. 


N 


Nash, Mrs. Ann Taylor, paints 
portrait of William Pitt, 307. 

Nash, Francis, Revolutionary hero, 
mentioned, 470, 475. 

Nash, Jacquelin Drane, her A 
Goodly Heritage: The Story of 
Calvary Parish, reviewed, 566. 

“Nat Turner Insurrection As Re- 
ported in the North Carolina 
Press, The,” by Robert N. El- 
liott, 1-18. 

“Nathaniel Rochester in North 
Carolina,” by Durward T. 
Stokes, 467-481. 

National American Woman Suf- 
frage Association, directors of, 
conduct suffrage school, Raleigh, 
sponsors course in Raleigh, 173. 

National Archives and Records 
Service, co-sponsors institutes on 
records and archives, 320. 

National Trust for Historical Pres- 
ervation, co-sponsors seminar, 
596. 

Nationwide Insurance Company, 
co-sponsors Currier and Ives. Ex- 
hibit, 294-306; presents Currier 
and Ives print to Terry Sanford, 
3 

Naumer, Carlos, designs Confed- 
erate Room exhibits, 306; re- 
signs from staff, Hall of History, 
598. 
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Naumer, Helmuth J., conducts 
archeological school, 449. 

Negro Vanguard, The, by Richard 
Bardolph, discussed, 214; wins 
Mayflower Society Award, 133. 

Negroes, educational plans four, un- 
der Eugene Clyde Brooks, dis- 
cussed, 362-379, passim. 

Nelson, Ernest W., attends meet- 
ings, American Historical Asso- 
ciation, 310; promoted to Pro- 
fessor, Duke University, 601. 

Nelson, John K., receives grant to 
study in England, 308. 

New Bern Historical Society, holds 
meeting, 136. 

New Bern Historical Society Foun- 
dation, receives John Wright 
Stanly Collection, 604. 

New Bern Public Library, once 
home of John Wright Stanly, 
604. 

New Garden Meeting, deals with 
offenders in 1779, 332; members 
of, bury dead after Battle of 
Guilford Courthouse, reply to 
Nathanael Greene, 338; reports 
on taxes, 335. 

New Garden Meeting House, used 
by Cornwallis as hospital, 337. 
New Hanover County, deposits 
records in Archives, 590; sup- 
plements funds for Fort Fisher 

development, 446. 

New Hanover County Court Min- 
utes, Part 3, 1786-1793, edited 
by Alexander McDonald Walk- 
er, reviewed, 417. 

New York Times, features article 
on Vance Birthplace, 596 

Newbold, Nathan C., credited with 
pushing Negro educational pro- 
gram, 366, 368, 369, 375, 377, 
379. 

Newby, James, condemned by Pas- 
quotank Meeting, 332; disowned 
by Pasquotank Meeting, 326. 

Newby, Mark, presents Friends’ 
petition to Assembly, 333. 

Newby, Thomas, disowned by Pas- 
quotank Meeting, 326. 

Newman, Tom, hears Bentonville 
appropriations request, 450. 

News Bulletin of the Moravian 
Music Foundation, articles in, 
listed, 143, 458. 

News and Observer, The, (Ra- 
leigh), supports woman suffrage, 

Newsome, A. R., his North Caro- 
lina history, mentioned, 219. 

Newspapers, comment on eclipse 


of sun, 3; publish erroneous re- 
ports of slave uprising, 4-17; 
passim; those of 1835, discussed, 
2 


Newspaper Committee of the 
North Carolina Library Associa- 
tion, co-operates with Depart- 
ment in compiling list, 299. 

Newton, “Old Soldiers’ Reunion,” 
held there, 587. 

Ney, Peter Stuart, burial place of, 
visited, 139. 

Nichols, James L., reviews Han- 
cock, the Superb, 108; reviews 
Letters of a New Market Cadet: 
Beverly Stanard, 573. 

Nineteenth Amendment, Constitu- 
tion of the United States, en- 
franchises women, 188 

Nixon, Frederick, Perquimans 
Meeting records complaint 
against, 325. 

Noblin, Stuart, speaks at meeting, 
County and Local Historians, 
135. 

Norden, Mrs. Eric, plays with 
Wilmington group, “Music Day,” 
129; presents program, Lower 
Cape Fear Historical Society, 
318. 

Norfleet, Thomas F., elected Presi- 
dent-Treasurer, Bertie histori- 
cal group, 139; presides at 
Bertie County meeting, 460. 

North Carolina, fiction writers of, 
described, 200; her role in Civil 
War, discussed, 196; history of, 
studies needed, 220-221, 222, 
224, 225-227; leaders of, develop 
cultural renaissance, 240; roster 
of troops of, in Civil War, being 
prepared, 198; sued by State of 
South Dakota, 527; woman suf- 
frage movement in, 175-189; 
women of, revive suffrage move- 
ment, 48; women of, vote in 
1920 election, 189. 

North Carolina: The History of a 
Southern State, by Hugh T. 
Lefler and A. R. Newsome, men- 
tioned, 219. 

North Carolina, the Old North 
State and the New, by Archibald 
Henderson, mentioned, 219. 

North Carolina: Rebuilding an An- 
cient Commonwealth, by R. D. W. 
Connor, mentioned, 219. 

North Carolina: A Study in Eng- 
lish Colonial Government, cited, 
221. 

North Carolina Argus (Wades- 
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boro), 1848-1876, microfilm copies 
of, available, 120. 

North Carolina Association of 
Registers of Deeds, holds conven- 
tion, 591. 

“North Carolina Bibliography, 
1959-1960,” 263-273. 

North Carolina Civic Ballet Com- 
pany, performs at meeting, Folk- 
lore Society, 134. 

North Carolina Collection, staff 
members of, attend Archives and 
Manuscripts meeting, 443. 

North Carolina Confederate Cen- 
tennial Commission, budget for, 
588; committees of, listed, 196- 
197; forms committees in Cabar- 
rus, Cleveland, Gaston, and Nash 
counties, has full-member meet- 
ing, 439; purposes of and plans 
for, discussed, 194-198; staff 
members of, attend Manassas re- 
enactment, 586; works for ar- 
chives and history building, 197. 

“North Carolina Confederate Cen- 
ae Commission, The,” 194- 


North Carolina Creative Writers 
Conference, meets at Blowing 
Rock, 606. 

North Carolina Disciples of Christ, 
history of, published, 144. 

North Carolina Equal Suffrage 
League, organized, 49; organizes 
clubs, 49-51, 54; stages “open 
meetings,” 51. 

North Carolina Farmers Union, 
endorses woman suffrage, 178. 

North Carolina Federation of 
Music Clubs, holds meetings, 
129; supports Charter Commis- 
sion’s budget request, 442. 

North Carolina Folklore Society, 
holds annual meeting, 133; plans 
Golden Jubilee celebration, 134. 

“North Carolina Friends and the 
Revolution,” by Dorothy Gilbert 
Thorne, 323-340. 

North Carolina Garden Clubs, ask- 
ed to support Bennett Place 
restoration, 123. 

North Carolina Historical Review, 
The, cited as contributor to 
North Carolina history, 220. 

“North Carolina History—A Sum- 
mary of What Has Been Done 
and What Needs To Be Done,” 
216-227. 

North Carolina in the Mexican 
War, discussed, 212. 

North Carolina Literary and His- 
torical Association, Constitution 


of, 609-611; holds annual meet- 
ing, 131 

North Carolina Museum of Art, 
cited as major art center, 234; 
a Collection, presented to, 

North Carolina Railroad, Board of 
Directors, meet with Crittenden 
and Larson, 295. 

North Carolina Regiments, repub- 
lication of, suggested, 198. 

North Carolina Society for the 
Preservation of Antiquities, holds 
meeting, 130; sponsors marker 
unveiling, site of home of David 
Caldwell, 138. 

North Carolina Society of Colonial 
Wars, sponsors Flora Mac- 
Donald marker, 142. 

North Carolina Society of County 
and Local Historians, attend 
Rowan-Salisbury tour, 139; holds 
meeting, 135; sponsors bill on 
State and local history, 296, 442; 
sponsors tour of Bennett Place, 
452, 461; sponsors tour of Dare 
County, 461; sponsors Wayne 
tour, 141. 

North -Carolina-South Carolina, 
project to preserve old state- 
line cornerstone, discussed, 123. 

North Carolina State Art Society, 
holds annual meetings, 130. 

North Carolina Symphony Society, 
Executive Committee, holds an- 
nual meeting, 134. 

North Carolina Tenth Regiment, 
research completed on, 587. 
North Carolina Trained Nurses 
Association, endorses woman 

suffrage, 178. 

North Carolina Whig (Charlotte), 
1852-1863, microfilm copies of, 
available, 120. 

North Carolina Yearly Meeting, 
convenes, 323; minutes of, cited, 
323n; tax report of, 335. 

“North Carolina’s Newspaper Mi- 
crofilming Program,” lists news- 
papers filmed by Department of 
Archives and History, 299. 

North Carolinians, those of Pied- 
mont, described, 513. ° 

Northampton County, records of, 
microfilmed, 590. 

Northampton County Historical 
a holds meetings, 137, 
457. 

Nowicki, Matthew, his State Fair 
Arena, wins awards, 232. 

Norwood, Selina L., writes of raid 
on Morganton, 508. 
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November, “Doctor,” servant of 
University students, 388n. 

Nunn, R. A., speaks to New Bern 
Historical. Society, 136. 


Oo 


Oak Forest Church, visited on 
Wilkes County tour, 142. 

Odum, Howard W., works to im- 
prove race relations, 366. 

Old Eagle Tavern, history of, be- 
ing prepared, 603. 

Old English Cemetery, visited on 
tour, 139. 

Old Salem, museum planned there, 
137. 

Old Salem Restoration Fund, re- 
ported on, 131. 

Old Stirewalt Home, visited on 
Rowan tour, 139. 

Old Stone House (Michael Braun), 
reported on, 131; visited on 
Rowan tour, 139. 

“Old Stone House, The,” presented 
at Antiquities Society meeting, 


31. 

Olin Mathieson Chemical Corpora- 
tion, receives Honorable Men- 
tion, Corporate Citizenship 
Award, 133. 

Oliver, William Sidney, Jr., parti- 
cipates in Fayetteville marker 
unveilings, 602. 

Olsen, Otto H., announces resig- 
nation, University of North Car- 
olina, 126. 

On a Lonesome Porch, by Ovid W. 
Pierce, discussed, 207-208; wins 
Sir Walter Raleigh Award, 133. 

One Hundred Years History of 
The North Carolina Board of 
Medical Examiners, discussed, 
211. 

Onslow County, records of, micro- 
filmed, 445. 

Onslow County Historical Society, 
holds meetings, 137, 313; meets 
with Swansboro Historical Asso- 
ciation, 603. 

Orange County, early settlers 
there, mentioned, 467-481, 
passim. 

Organ Church, visited on Rowan 
tour, 139 

Origin of the American Revolution, 
1759-1766, by Bernhard Knollen- 
berg, reviewed, 99. 

Orr, Oliver H., Jr., his biography 
of Charles B. Aycock, reviewed, 
451; his Charles Brantley Ay- 
cock, reviewed, 411; reviews 


Asheville and Land of the Sky, 
97. 

Osborn, George C., reviews Wil- 
son: The Struggle for Neutral- 
ity, 1914-1915, 583. 

O’Shea, William, speaks at Rock- 
ingham County meeting, 141. 
“Over-Mountain Men,” of Kings 
Mountain fame, mentioned, 525. 
Overman, Lee S., states position 

on suffrage issue, 182. 

Overman, Mrs. W. J., elected offi- 

cer, Pasquotank Society, 315. 


, 


Paepcke, Walter, sponsors cultural 
center, 232. 

Palmer, J. B., requests troops 
from Adjutant General Cooper, 
518; succeeds Vance as Com- 
mander, District of East Ten- 
nessee, 517. 

Palmer, William J., apologies for 
breaking of truce, 521; carries 
flag of truce to Gillem, 515; de- 
scribes burning of Salisbury 
Prison, 360; forces of, occupy 
Lincolnton, 503; his treatment of 
“Rebels,” described, 152-156, 
passim; learns of “armistice” 
between Johnston and Sherman, 
1 ordered to Rutherfordton, 
13. 

Palmer’s Brigade, described by 
Lincolnton citizen, 504; moves 
to Swannanoa Gap, 512; occu- 
pies Statesville, 500-506, passim; 
pursues Jefferson Davis, 524. 

Pamlico Profile, by Charles Cross- 
field Ware, published, 462. 

“Papers from the Sixtieth Annual 
Session of the North Carolina 
Literary and Historical Associa- 
tion, Inc., Raleigh, December 2, 
1960, Introduction,” 190. 

Papers of Benjamin Franklin, Vol- 
ume II, 1735-1744, The, edited 
by Leonard W. Labaree, review- 
ed, 100. 

Papers of Henry Clay: The Ris- 
ang Statesman, 1797-1814, The, 
edited by James F. Hopkins and 
Mary W. M. Hargreaves, re- 
viewed, 101. 

Papers of William Alexander 
Graham, Volume III, 1845-1850, 
The, by J. G. de Roulhac Hamil- 
ton, published, 307. 

Parade of Alabama, by Emma Lila 
Fundaburk, reviewed, 283. 

Parker, Frank M., speaks at meet- 
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ing, western historical group, 
315. 


Parker, Franklin D., awarded 
Fulbright Lectureship, Peru, 
128, 453; studies under grant, 
Southern Fellowship Fund, 128. 

Parker, Louis E., presents pro- 
gram to Bladen historical group, 
456. 

Parker, Mrs. Mattie Edwards, 
joins faculty, Meredith College, 
309. 


Parker, William A., on program, 
Flora MacDonald marker un- 
veiling, 142. 

Parker Papers, transferred from 
Duke Library to Archives, 445. 

Parkinson, Russell, attends meet- 
ings, American Historical Asso- 
ciation, 310. 

Parris, John, receives Smithwick 
Newspaper Award, 135 

Pascal, Robert, elected 
Burke society, 313. 

Paschal, Herbert R., Jr., investi- 
gates claims of Tuscarora In- 
dians, summer, 1961, 600. 

Pasquotank County, records of, 
placed in Archives, 445. 

Patillo, Henry, his school, men- 
tioned, 468, 469, 472. 

Patrick, Rembert W., reviews Con- 
federate Strategy from Shiloh 
to Vicksburg, 577; reviews The 
Territorial Papers of the United 
States, Volume XXV, The Ter- 
ritory of Florida, 1834-1839, 437. 

Patterns of Leadership Among 
Negroes in North Carolina, by 
John R. Larkins, discussed, 211. 

Patterson, A. M., assists in pre- 
paring sketch for Hoke celebra- 
tion, 445; assists in tour of 
State Archives for history teach- 
ers, 119; attends convention, 
Clerks of Superior Court, at- 
tends convention, County and 
City Court Clerks, attends con- 
vention, County Commissioners, 
County Accountants, and As- 
sessing Officers, attends conven- 
tion, North Carolina Association 
of Registers of Deeds, 591; at- 
tends meeting, Society of Ameri- 
can Archivists, 119; co-edits The 
Municipal Records Manual, 445, 
591; has article published in 
Southern City, 591; represents 
Department, Hoke County Gold- 
en Jubilee, 445; reviews New 
Hanover County Court Minutes, 
Part 3, 1786-1798, 417; serves on 


officer, 


Advisory Committee, Municipal 
Records, 122; speaks at dedica- 
tion of marker, Barbecue Pres- 
byterian Church, 121; speaks at 
meeting, Greensboro’ Civitan 
Club, 299; speaks to Hoke Coun- 
ty Home Economics Clubs, Rae- 
ford, 121; visits 23 counties in 
Piedmont and Mountain §sec- 
tions, 591. 

Patterson, Daniel W., elected First 
Vice-President, Folklore Society, 
134. 

Patterson, Joseph Allen, describes 
functions of museums, 233-234. 

Patterson, R. L., describes occupa- 
tion of Salem, writes of Stone- 
man’s raid, 171. 

Patton, James W., appointed to 
committee, National Civil War 
Centennial Commission, 127; 
edits Luther H. Hodges papers 
and letters, 116; elected Fellow, 
Society of American Archivists, 
127; his Messages, Addresses, 
and Public Papers of Luther 
Hartwell Hodges, Governor of 
North Carolina, 1954-1961, Vol- 
ume I, 1954-1956, reviewed, 415. 

Patton, R. L., speaks at Burke 
County Historical Society meet- 
ing, 313. 

Paul, Grayden M., makes report, 
Carteret meeting, 313; to operate 
museum of the sea, 314. 

Peace College, Alumnae Associa- 
tion of, entertains Antiquities 
group, 131. 

Peacock, Frank, donates gift, Ay- 
cock Birthplace, 451. 

Peacock, John R., Jr., re-elected 
Vice-President, Society of Coun- 
ty and Local Historians, 135. 

Pearson, J. H., favors woman suf- 
frage, 174. 

Pearson, John H., his property tak- 
en by Union troops, 509. 

Pearson, R. C., raid on his home, 
described, 509-510. 

Pearson, Richmond, biography of, 
needed, 226. 

Peedee Period, burials of period, 
described, 594-595. 

Pegg, Carl H., named to Disting- 
uished Alumni Professorship, 
454, 599. 

Penn, John, biography of, needed, 
225. 

Pennsylvania Dutch, The, by Fred- 
ric Klees, cited, 221. 

Perennial Almanac, The, by Thad 
Stem, Jr., discussed, 210. 
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Perquimans County Historical So- 
ciety, elects officers, 603; holds 
meetings, 135, 314. 

Perquimans County Historical So- 
ciety, July, 1959-1690, The, is- 
sued by historical society, 135. 

Perquimans County Historical So- 
ciety Quarterly Bulletin, The, 
articles in, listed, 314, 459. 

Perry, Nathan, Perquimans Meet- 
ing, lists complaint against, 325. 

Perry, Percival, reviews American 
Railroads, 582; serves as Dean, 
Summer Session, Wake Forest 
College, 454. 

Perry, Stephen T., presides at Per- 
quimans meeting, 314; re-elected 
President, Perquimans’ group, 
603. 


Person, W. M., raises “Black peril” 
issue, 175. 

Person County Historical Society, 
holds meeting, 604. 

Peter, Lily, presents grant, Mora- 
vian Music Foundation, 605. 
Peter Memorial Library, estab- 

lished, 605. 

Peters, Elizabeth Ann, appointed 
Archivist I, State Records Sec- 
tion, 591. 

Pettigrew, Thomas F., his Chris- 
tians in Racial Crisis, discussed, 
212. 

Pettigrew Family Papers, re-cata- 
loged in State Archives, 120. 
Pfohl, James Christian, directs 

Civil War music, 587. 

Phelps, Stella, reads papers, Bertie 
meeting, 138. 

Phifer, Edward W., elected Vice- 
President, Western North Caro- 
lina Historical Association, 460; 
reviews American Suffrage from 
Property to Democracy, 1760- 
1860, 436. 

Philanthropic Society, debates of, 
listed, 387n-388n; history of, 
252n; minutes of, cited, 552-554. 

Phillips, Charles, reports on stu- 
dent-faculty relations, 65. 

Phillips, Cornelia, visited by Thom- 
as Miles Garrett, 548. 

Phillips, James, mentioned by Gar- 
ret, 85n. 

Phillips, John D. F., activities of, 
293-294; attends Carolina Char- 
ter Tercentenary Commission 
meeting, Rocky Mount, 296; at- 
tends Inglis Fletcher Day cere- 
monies, 442; his “The Carolina 
Charter Tercentenary Commis- 
sion,” 191-193; holds conference 


on publishing pamphlet series, 
441; reports on progress, Caro- 
lina Charter Tercentenary Com- 
mission, 116; reports plans for 
Charter Tercentenary commem- 
oration, 585; reviews Americans 
at War: The Development of 
The American Military System, 
106, speaks at meeting, Literary 
and Historical Association, 131; 
speaks to Round Table Book 
Club, Raleigh, speaks to Society 
of County and Local Historians, 
speaks to Washington Rotary 
Club, 442. 

Phillips, Mrs. Mary Deane, resigns 
from Local Records staff, 300. 
Philpott, H. Cloyd, speaks at Ay- 
cock Birthplace, 305; speaks at 
dedication, Alamance  Battle- 
ground Museum-Visitor Center, 

447. 

Pickney, Paul J., joins faculty, 
History Department, University 
of North Carolina, 599. 

Picturebook of Tar Heel Authors, 
revised and enlarged edition, is- 
sued, 126. 

Pierce, Nathan, Perquimans Meet- 
ing lists complaint against, 325. 

Pierce, Ovid W., his On a Lone- 
some Porch, discussed, 207-208; 
receives Sir Walter Raleigh 
Award, 133. 

Pierson, William Whatley, his 
Whip ’em Everytime: The Diary 
of Bartlett Yancey Malone, 418. 

Piggott, Jeremiah, informs against 
Regulators, 327. 

Piggott, William, 
Regulators, 327. 

Piston, Walter, music composed by, 
228. 

Pitt, William, Earl of Chatham, 
portrait of, unveiled, 307. 

Pitt County Cemetery Records, 
available, 144. 

Pitt County Historical 
holds meetings, 315, 
Plank road, marker unveiled at 

hub of, 602. 

Plantation, The, by Ovid W. 
Pierce, mentioned, 207. 

Platt, Mrs. Charles Malcolm, elect- 
ed President, Equal Suffrage 
League, speaks for suffrage, 61; 
speaks for woman suffrage, 177. 

Plaut, James S., reports on World’s 
Fair, Belgium, 231. 

Pleasants, John Hampden, 
Daily Richmond Whig, 


informs against 


Society, 


edits 
writes 
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personal report of slave rebel- 
lion, 8 

Poe, Clarence, pushes ratification, 
suffrage bill, 185. 

Poems of Governor Thomas Burke, 
The, edited by Richard Walser, 
published by Department, 598. 

Polk, Mrs. Leonidas, mistreated by 
Stoneman’s troops, 359; travels 
to Asheville, 524. 

Pollock, W. D., opposes woman 
suffrage, 175. 

Populist Party, defeated by Dem- 
ocrats, 527. 

“Porte Crayon”: The Life of David 
Hunter Strother, by Cecil D. 
Eby, Jr., reviewed, 423. 

Poteat, William Louis, biography 
of, needed, 227; works to im- 
prove race relations, 366. 

Potter, David M., his Why the 
North Won the Civil War, re- 
ceived, 147. 

Potter, Van, reads paper, Carteret 
meeting, 313. 

Powell, Mrs. E. Charles, appointed 
member, Aycock Memorial Com- 
mission, on committee to secure 
schoolhouse for Aycock Birth- 
place, 597; re-elected Historian, 
Wayne County Historical So- 
ciety, 455. 

Powell, Ruth, elected Secretary, 
Perquimans group, 603 

Powell, Truby H., resigns position, 
Division of Publications, 598. 

Powell, William S., his A Collec- 
tion of Many Christian Exper- 
iences, Sentences, and Several 
Places of Scripture, published, 
599; his “North Carolina Bibli- 
ography, 1959-1960,” 262-272; 
presents awards for American 
Association for State and Local 
History, 132; reviews The Book 
of Wilmington, 96; reviews Co- 
lonial Virginia. Volume I: The 
Tidewater Period, 1607-1710. 
Volume II; Westward Expan- 
sion and Prelude to Revolution, 
1710-1768, 568; reviews Direc- 
tory of Historical Societies and 
Agencies in the United States 
and Canada, 584; reviews A 
Goodly Heritage: The Story of 
Calvary Parish, 566; reviews In- 
dex to West Virginiana, 114; 
serves on Charter Commission 
Committee, 293. 

Powell, Mrs. William Thomas (An- 
nie Mae Walker), elected Deputy 
Governor, Central Carolina May- 


flower Colony, 134; presents 
Mayflower Society Award, 133. 

Power of the Purse: A History of 
American Public Finance, 1776- 
1790, The, by E. James Fergu- 
son, reviewed, 432. 

Powers, David, accepts miniature 
cannon for President John F. 
Kennedy, 587. 

Powers, Marchall K., joins faculty, 
Appalachian State Teachers Col- 
lege, 312. 

Preston, Richard A., serves as 
Visiting Professor, Common- 
wealth History, Duke Univer- 
sity, 601 

Price, Mrs. Anne M., serves as 
Secretary, Onslow historical 
group, 137. 

Price, Charles L., in charge of pro- 
gram, Pitt County meeting, 315. 

Price, Hathaway, elected President, 
Onslow County Historical So- 
ciety, 137; introduces speaker, 
joint historical meeting, 603; 
presides at Onslow meeting, 
313. 

Price, William, denied by Pasquo- 
tank Meeting, 329. 

Principality of Monaco v. Missis- 
sippi, 292 U. S. 313 (1934), cit- 
ed, 530n. 

Prison, Civil War one at Salisbury, 
described, 344-350. 

Pritchard, C. H., serves on Advi- 
sory Committee on Municipal 
Records, 121. 

Pritchard, George M., favors wom- 
an suffrage, 174. 

Pritchard, Thomas, repents of mis- 
conduct, 332. 

Privette, Mrs. A. A., presents pa- 
per, Carteret meeting, 313. 

Proceedings, of the American An- 
tiquarian Society, published, 145. 

Proctor, Ivan M., his One Hundred 
Years History of The North 
Carolina Board of Medical Ex- 
aminers, discussed, 211. 

Prokop, Mrs. Richard, presents 
AAUW Juvenile Literature 
Award, 132. 

Property Control and Construction, 
Division of, records of, inven- 
toried, 122. 

Provincial Congress, meets at Hal- 
ifax, 473, 474. 

Publications of the National Ar- 
chives and Records Service, re- 
ceived by Department, 607. 

Putting Your Faith to Work, by 
John Redhead, discussed, 210. 
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Q 


Quakers, affirm allegiance to State, 
330; bury British dead in 
Friends’ graveyard, 340; non- 
conformity of, arouses suspicion, 
324; propose new form of af- 
firmation to State, 333; requir- 
ed to pay three-fold tax, 334; 
those of new Garden Meeting, 
caught in Battle of Guilford 
Courthouse, 336. 

Quinn, Mrs. Mack, Jr., on pro- 
gram, Gaston meeting, 312. 


R 


R. A. Sentelle: Educator, Preach- 
er, and Public Servant, by W. 
Clark Medford, published, 462. 
DW. Connor Award, winner 


William M. E., reviews 
The Sociology of Colonial Vir- 
ginia, 430. 

Raleigh Register, publishes news 
of Nat Turner Insurrection, 1- 
14, passim. 

Raleigh Times, The, favors wom- 
an suffrage, 186. 

Randolph County Historical So- 
ciety, holds meeting, 459. 

Randolph-Macon College, named 
for Nathaniel Macon and John 
Randolph, 248n. 

Rankin, E. L., Jr., serves on 
Hodges letter book committee, 


Renkin, Emma Lydia, writes mem- 
oir of Yankee raids, 511-512, 
passim. 

Rankin, Jeanette, speaks on woman 
suffrage, 177. 

Raper, Charles Lee, called “pro- 
fessional historian,” 219; his 
North Carolina: A Study in 
English Colonial Government, 
mentioned, 221. 

Raper, Horace W., reviews Missis- 
sippi in the Confederacy, Vol- 
ume I, As They Saw It and Vol- 
_ Il, As Seen in Retrospect, 
76. 

Rasmussen, Wayne D., his Read- 
ings in the History of American 
Agriculture, received, 147. 

Ravenscroft, John, letter to, from 
Elisha Mitchell, 561-563. 

Ray, David L., revises and enlarges 
Birds of North Carolina, 144. 
Ray, Gilbert W., serves on Advi- 
sory Committee on Municipal 

Records, 121. 


Readings in the History of Ameri- 
can Agriculture, by Wayne D. 
Rasmussen, received, 147. 

Rebel Songster, The, by Manly 
Wade Wellman, discussed, 212. 

Recording America’s Past: An In- 
terpretation of the Development 
of Historical Studies in America, 
received, 147; reviewed, 578. 

Records Center, services of, listed, 
122, 444-445. 

Redhead, John, his Putting Your 
Faith to Work, discussed, 210. 

Regulators, hangings of, witness- 
ed by Nathaniel Rochester, 471. 

Reid, J. H. Stewart, serves as 
Visiting Commonwealth Profes- 
sor, Duke University, 455. 

Report of Progress September 1, 
1959-June 30, 1961, submitted by 
Charter Commission, 586. 

Republican Party, defeated by 
Democrats in 1898 and 1900, 
527; in North Carolina, favors 
woman suffrage, 178. 

Resch, Al, serves on Hodges letter 
book committee, 116. 

Resch, Mrs. Mary John, assumes 
duties as Stenographer II, Hall 
of History, 597. 

Respess, Thomas, elected Secre- 
tary, Carteret County Historical 
Society, 136; reads paper at joint 
historical meeting, 603. 

“Review of North Carolina Fic- 
tion, 1959-1960, A,” 199-208. 

“Review of North Carolina Non- 
fiction, 1959-1960, A,” 209-215. 

Reynolds, Mamie Spears, serves as 
hostess, Vance Birthplace dedi- 
cation, 443. 

Rhodes, R. E. (Confederate Major 
General), mentioned, 70, 72. 
Ribet, Julia, on program, Sir Wal- 

ter Cabinet meeting, 307. 

Richard Caswell Memorial Park, 
plans for developing, 316. 

Richard Washington Home, visited 
on Wayne County tour, 141. 

Richardson, Margaret, attends 
_ suffrage meeting, 
45. 


Richmond (Virginia), papers 
there, feature Turner insurrec- 
tion, 5. 

Richmond Compiler (Virginia), 
.quoted by North Carolina pa- 
‘pers, 5, 6, 11, 15. 

Richmond Temperance and Lit- 
erary Society Commission, holds 
meeting, 142; receives award, 
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132; receives Cannon Award, 
131; reported on, 130. 

Rieke, Robert W., joins history fa- 
culty, Davidson College, 600. 
Riesman, David, his The Lonely 

Crowd, mentioned, 235. 

Rights, Burton, elected Elder, Cen- 
tral Carolina Mayflower Colony, 
134, 

Rights, Douglas, his The American 
Indian in North Carolina; cited 
220. 

Riker, Dorothy, her Indiana Elec- 
tion Returns, 1816-1851, receiv- 
ed, 147. 

Rippy, J. Fred, has article pub- 
lished, 311. 

‘ Rivers, William L., his History 8, 
received, 148. 

Rivers of America, series, mention- 
ed, 227. 

Rives, Ralph Hardee, speaks to 
Littleton College Memorial As- 
sociation, 606 

Roanoke-Chowan Daily News, The 
(Murfreesboro and Ahoskie), 
participates in newspaper sur- 
vey, 461. 

Roanoke-Chowan Poetry Award, 
presented to Carl Sandburg, 

“Roanoke-Chowan Story, The,” 
Chapter Eleven, received, 144; 
Chapters Twelve and Thirteen, 
described, 319. 

Roanoke Island Historical Asso- 
ciation, holds business meeting, 
128. 

Robbins, Carolina, reviews Edward 
Randolph and the American 
Colonies, 282. 

Robert, Joseph C., reviews Tobac- 
co and Americans, 291. 

Roberts, Bruce, his Illustrated 
Guide to Ghosts, discussed, 211. 

Roberts, Gallatin, introduces suf- 
frage bill, 173. 

Roberts, Jonathan, U. S. Senator, 
mentioned, 496. 

Roberts, Nancy, her Illustrated 
Guide to Ghosts, discussed, 211. 

Robertson, Reuben B., article on, 
in Forest History, 4665. 

Robinson, Blackwell P., his Bat- 
tles and Engagements of the 
American Revolution in North 
Carolina, published, 462; his bi- 
ography of William R. Davie, 
mentioned, 219; promoted, Wom- 
an’s College, 127; serves on 
committee, Charter Commission, 
454; speaks to Bertie County 
Historical Association, 459. 


Robinson, Luther, his We Made 
Peace with Polio, discussed, 211; 
wins Thomas Wolfe Memorial 
Trophy, 138. 

Rochester, city of, in New York, 
named for Nathaniel Rochester, 
479. 

Rochester, Nathaniel, for article 
on, see pages 467-481. 

Rockingham County Historical So- 
ciety, holds meetings, 141, 603. 

Rockwell, Paul A., edits Cross and 
Cockade Journal, 463; introduces 
guests, Vance Birthplace dedi- 
cation, 448; presides at meet- 
ing, western historical group, 
138; seeks contributions, Vance 
Birthplace, 124; speaks at mark- 
er unveiling, 316. 

“Rocky Foard,” scene of skirmish 
during Civil War, 507-508. 

Rogers, Mrs. Mary Jeffries, honor- 
ed on 25th anniversary of work 
in Archives, 299. 

Roland, Charles P., his The Con- 
federacy, received, 147; review- 
ed, 285. 

Rondthaler, Katharine B., quoted 
on suffrage, 51. 

Roosevelt, Teddy, quoted, 233. 

Ropp, Theodore, his War in the 
Modern World, discussed, 213; 
presides at session, American 
Historical Association, 310. 

Rose, Conway, lectures on Indians, 
Wayne County tour, 141; re- 
elected second Vice President, 
Wayne County Historical So- 
ciety, 455. 

Rose, David J., accepts award 
from American Association for 
State and Local History, 132; 
attends planning meeting, Ay- 
cock Museum, 597; donates gift 
to Aycock Birthplace, 305; on 
committee to secure schoolhouse 
for Aycock Birthplace, 597; pre- 
sented Cannon Award, 131; pre- 
sides at meeting, Charles B. 
Aycock Memorial Commission, 
597. 

Ross, George, serves as President, 
Moore association, 317 

Roster, for North Carolina troops, 
being prepared, 587. 

Roster of Confederate Troops, New 
Hanover and Pender Counties, 
available, 143. 

Roth, Margaret Brobst, her Well, 
Mary, Civil War Letters of A 
Wisconsin Volunteer, received, 
148, reviewed, 287. 

Rounds, Glen, his The Blind Colt, 
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discussed, 202; his Whistle Punk 
of Camp 15, discussed, 202. 

Rowan Museum, sponsors play, 
131; visited on tour, 139. 

Rowan-Salisbury tour, sites visit- 
ed, 139. 

Royall, Luby F., talks to Johnston 
County group, 456. 

Royster, W. G., serves on Advisory 
Committee on Municipal Rec- 
ords, 121. 

Rudduck, John, disowned by New 
Garden Meeting, 328. 

Ruffin, Edmund, his An Essay on 
Caleareous Manures, reviewed, 
573. 

Ruffin, Thomas, biography of, need- 
ed, 226. 

Russell, Alfred, receives letter 
from Daniel Russell, 529-533. 
Russell, Daniel Lindsay, develops 

“South Dakota Bond Scheme,” 
527-533; lists expense of enter- 
taining as governor, 529”; writes 
letters about bond scheme, 529- 

533. 

Russell, Mattie, has article in 
North Carolina Libraries, 298. 
Russia, attitude of people in, to- 
ward arts, explained, 237-238. 
Rutherford County, deposits rec- 
ords in Archives, 590; raided by 

Gillem’s forces, 513. 

Rutherfordton, site of destruction 
by Gillem’s forces, 513, 514, 515. 

Ryan, Frank W., promoted to As- 
sociate Professor, University of 
North Carolina, 599. 

Ryan, Howard J., joins history fa- 
culty, Appalachian State Teach- 
ers College, 600. 


S 


. P. Smith House, visited on 
Wilkes County tour, 142. 

St. Amand, Mrs. Jeanette Cox, 
compiles Pitt County Cemetery 
Records, 144; prepares roster of 
New Hanover and Pender troops, 
143. 

St. Luke’s Episcopal Church, visit- 
ed on tour, 139. 

St. Philips Church, services held 
at ruins of, 452. 

Salem (Winston-Salem), invaded 
by Stoneman’s troops, 164-165; 
occupied by Federal troops, 167. 

Salem Archives, hold dedication, 
119. 

Salisbury, arsenal established 
there, 343; destruction of sup- 


plies in, listed, 360; fifteen hos- 
pitals built there in 1864, 342; 
military prison there, described, 
344-360; plight of residents of, 
described, 350; residents of, de- 
scribe raid, 356-357; town of, 
described, 341. 

Salisbury, F. C., gives slide-lecture 
to Carteret historical group, 
460; presides at Carteret meet- 

_ing, 313; re-elected President, 
Carteret County Historical So- 
ciety, 136. 

Salisbury, Mrs. F. C., gives slide- 
lecture to Carteret group, 460. 
Salisbury National Cemetery, bears 
testimony of prison hardships, 

350. 

Salisbury Prison, discussed, 157; 
inmates of, described, 344-350, 
passim. 

Salmon, Jerry T., in charge of 
technical operation, Microfilm 
Services Center, 590. 

Saloutos, Theodore, his Farmer 
Movements in the South: 1865- 
1933, reviewed, 111. 

Sampson County, slave disturbance 
there, reported, 9, 11, 12, 17. 
Sampson County Historical Socie- 

ty, holds meeting, 317. 

Samuel H. Kress Collection, pres- 
entation of, 130. 

Sandburg, Carl, presented Roa- 
noke-Chowan Poetry Award (in 
absentia), 132. 

Sanders, S. E., speaks at meeting, 
Western Historical Association, 
315. 

Sanford, Terry, attends ground- 
breaking ceremonies, Legislative 
Building, 303; attends Manassas 
re-enactment, 586; attends open- 
ing of Hall of History exhibit, 
305; honored by Carolina Beach 
Lions Club, 303; meets with 
Norman C. Larson, 295; pre- 
sented Currier and Ives print, 
306; receives report from Char- 
ter Commission, 586; reviews 
Orr’s biography of Charles B. 
Aycock, 451; speaks at Golds- 
boro High School, special inau- 
gural exhibit for Hall of His- 
tory, 305; visited by John D. F. 
Phillips, 293; visits Charles 
B. Aycock Birthplace, 305; visits 
Fort Fisher State Historic Site, 
303. 

Sanford, Mrs. Terry, attends Ma- 
nassas re-enactment, 586; has 
inaugural gown photographed, 
306. 
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Satterfield, Mrs. L. B., presides, 
Caswell County meeting, 140. 
Satterfield, Virginia, has charge of 
program, Johnston historical 

meeting, 603. 

Saturday Review of Literature, 
item in, quoted, 2 

Saunders, Dero A., his History 3, 
received, 148. 

Saunders, James, represents Or- 
ange County, 473. 

Saunders, William L., mentioned as 
historian, 218. 

Sawyer, Mrs. Charles J., Sr., elect- 
ed Secretary, Bertie historical 
group, 139. 

Sawyer, Richard W., Jr., acquires 
Aycock library for museum, 451; 
attends Manassas re-enactment, 
587; attends planning meeting, 
Aycock museum, 597; donates 
gift to Aycock Birthplace, 305; 
prepares exhibit, Goldsboro Li- 
brary, requests Aycock memen- 
tos for use in museum, serves as 
judge, Goldsboro Junior Histori- 
an Exhibit, 451. 

Scarborough, Mrs. H. V., elected 
Vice-President, Bertie historical 
group, 139. 

Schinhan, Jan P., sérves as Vice- 
oo Symphony Society, 


Schofield, John M., directs Stone- 
man’s campaigns, 24. 

Schotanus, William M., on pro- 
gram, marker unveiling, 142. 
Science and State Government, by 
Frederic N. Cleaveland, discuss- 

ed, 214. 

Scotch-Irish of Colonial Pennsyl- 
vania, The, by W. F. Dunaway, 
cited, 221. 

Scott, Mrs. Ann, to serve as Visit- 
ing Assistant Professor, Duke 
University, 601. 

Scott, Anne Firor, announces re- 
signation, University of North 
Carolina, 126. 

Scott, Ralph H., introduces H. 
Cloyd Philpott, Alamance dedi- 
cation, 447. 

Scott, Mrs. Stephanie L., resigns 
from staff, Hall of History, 597. 

Scott, William, attends meetings, 
ame Historica] Association, 

10. 


Seabrook, J. W., participates in 
marker unveilings, 602. 

Search Room, services of, listed, 
120, 590. 

Second Marine Division Band and 


Chorus, provide music for serv- 
ices at St. Phillips Church, 452. 
Seedtime on the Cumberland, by 
Harriette Simpson Arnow, re- 
viewed, 275; mentioned, 226. 

Seldes, Gilbert, attacks “stuffiness” 
in American arts, 229. 

Selected Poems of James Larkin 
Pearson: Poet Laureate of 
North Carolina, received, 147; 
reviewed, 274. 

Semi-Weekly Sentinel (Raleigh), 
1866-1877, microfilm copies of, 
available, 121. 

Semonche, John E., joins faculty, 
History Department, University 
of North Carolina, 599. 

Senate Bill 268, for teaching of 
State and local history, passes 
with no appropriation, 442. 

“Senator Nathaniel Macon and 
the Public Domain, 1815-1828,” 
by Zane L. Miller, 482-499. 

Separation of the Farm Bureau 
and the Extension Service: 
Political Issue in a Federal Sys- 
tem, The, received, 147. 

7 Lively Arts, The, by Gilbert 
Seldes, mentioned, 229. 

Seven Springs, visited on Wayne 
County tour, 141. 

Shaw, Anna Howard, attempts to 
organize colleges for woman 
suffrage, 177; dies, 181; speaks 
to General Assembly on woman 
suffrage, 57. 

Shaw, Ruth Faison, participates 
in marker unveilings, 602. 

Shaw, W. G., re-elected Chairman, 
Richmond Temperance and Lit- 
erary Society Commission, 142. 

Shaw, W. M., participates in mark- 
er unveilings, 602. 

Shellans, Herbert, elected Second 
Vice-President, Folklore Society, 
134. 

Shelton, J. Banner, serves as Pres- 
ident, Fine Arts Festival, 318. 
Shepard, James E., leader for 
Negro educational program, 368, 

376, 379. 

Shepherd of the Streets, by John 
Ehle, discussed, 213. 

Sherman, William T., announces 
truce, 515; his armies enter 
Fayetteville, 352; his Goldsboro 
headquarters, visited on tour, 
141; marches troops from Geor- 
gia to Carolinas, 23, 28; notifies 
a of truce with John- 
ston, 515 

Sherman’s March through the Car- 
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olinas, by John G. Barrett, men- 
tioned, 223. 

Sherrill, Elbert, writes of removal 
of Federals from Salisbury Pris- 
on, 349. 

Shoffner, Robert M., employed tem- 
porarily, State Records section, 
300. 

Shonts, Mrs. Harry, presents com- 
posers’ awards, “Music Day,” 
130. 

Shuffler, Pat, serves as summer 
intern, State Records Section, 
591. 

Shuler, Marjorie, makes Greens- 
boro address, 182. 

Shultz, Mrs. R. H., Jr., attends 
meeting, Southeastern Museums 
Conference, 125. 

Siege of St. Augustine in 1702, 
The, by Charles W. Arnade, re- 
viewed, 112. 

Signal Corps, during Civil War, 
described, 152-153. 

“Significance of Stoneman’s Last 
Raid, The,” Part I, 19-44; Part 
II, 147-172; Part III, 341-361; 
Concluded, 500-526. 

Silver, James W., his Mississippi 
in the Confederacy, Volume II, 
As Seen in Retrospect, reviewed, 
575; reviews The Confederate 
Congress, 107. 

Silver Greys, Asheville Home 
Guard unit, cited, 519. 

Silvestro, Clement M., announces 
award, 145; his Directory of His- 
torical Societies and Agencies in 
the United States and Canada, 
reviewed, 583; to document ac- 
tivities of local historical groups 
in the State, 298; visits Depart- 
ment of Archives and History, 
297; visits historical institutions 
of State, 298. 

Simmons, Furnifold M., favors rat- 
ification, woman suffrage bill, 
182. 

Simms, Henry H., his Emotion at 
High Tide: Abolition as a Con- 
troversial Factor, 1830-1845, re- 
viewed, 433. 

Sir Walter Cabinet, entertained by 
Department of Archives and 
History, 307. 

Sir Walter Raleigh Competition, 
entries for, discussed, 204-208. 

Sisk, R. D., backs suffrage bill, 187. 

Sitterson, J. Carlyle, appointed 
Kenan Professor of History, 
University of North Carolina, 
assumes Deanship of General 


College, 599; his An Essay on 
Calcareous Manures, reviewed, 
573; writes chapters for Inter- 
preting and Teaching American 
History, 455. 

Sixth North Carolina Regiment, 
participates in Newton “Old 
Soldiers’ Reunion,” 587; reacti- 
vated unit participates in Ma- 
nassas re-enactment, receives 
special commendation, 586. 

Skaggs, Marvin L., speeches made 
by, 311. 

Slater Fund, encourages Negro 
education, 365, 372, 373, 377. 
Slaves, insurrection of, discussed, 
1-18; insurrection of, reported, 
3; opinion of Nathaniel Macon 

concerning, 496. 

Slaves’ cabin, at Vance Birthplace, 
described, 595. 

Sloane, Joseph, serves on Carolina 
Charter Tercentenary Commis- 
sion committee, 293. 

Smiley, David L., his The South in 
American History, discussed, 
212; reviews Thomas Overton 
Moore: A Confederate Governor, 
110. 

Smith, Charles Lee, re-elected 
Treasurer, State Art Society, 
130. 

Smith, Mrs. Charles Lee, attends 
appropriations hearing, Charter 
Commission, 441. 

Smith, Edmund Kirby, commands 
Mississippi force, 22, 23. 

Smith, Eleanor, plays at session, 
Federation of Music Club, 129. 
Smith, G. Gaddis, attends meetings, 
American Historical Association, 
310; has writings published, 311. 
Smith, Jack H., on program, mark- 

er unveiling, 142. 

Smith, James W., Jr., participates 
in marker unveilings, 602 

Smith, Nancy Harmon, partici- 
pates in marker unveilings, 602. 

Smith, Mrs. Nat, reads paper, Car- 
— County historical meeting, 
137 


Smith, Orren F., flag-raising held 
in honor of, 295. 

Smith, Mrs. Oscar F., presented 
Cannon Award, 131. 

Smith, Mrs. P. C., serves on Ad- 


visory Committee, 
Records, 122. 
Smith, Patsy, speaks for woman 
suffrage, 179. 
Smith, Robert Sidney, his Mill on 
The Dan: A History of Dan 


Municipal 
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River Mills, 1882-1950, received, 
147; reviewed, 288. 

Smith, W. Osmond, Jr., speaks to 
Caswell County Historical So- 
ciety, 603. 

Smithwick, Ann, receives certifi- 
cate, 139. 

Smithwick Newspaper Award, pre- 
sented to John Parris, 135. 

Snoddy, Sam T., Jr., accepts award 
for Richmond Temperance and 
Literary Society Hall, 132; pre- 
sides, meeting of Richmond Tem- 
perance and Literary Society 
Commission, re-elected President, 
142; reports on Richmond Tem- 
perance and Literary Society 
Hall, 130. 

Social Psychology of Groups, The, 
by John W. Thibaut and Harold 
H. Kelley, discussed, 214. 

Social Studies Club, Needham 


Broughton High School, tours 
Archives Division, 443. 

Society of the Cincinnati, formed, 
481 


Society of Colonial Wars in the 
State of Maryland, offers manu- 
script prize, 465. 

Society of Friends, their part in 
the American Revolution, 323- 
340. 

Society of Mayflower Descendants 
in the State of North Carolina, 
Central Carolina Colony, holds 
breakfast meeting, 134. 

Sociology of Colonial Virginia, The, 
by Morris Talpalar, reviewed, 
430. 

Soldier’s Aid Society, many organ- 
ized in Piedmont North Carolina, 
342. 

Somerville, Mrs. Nellie Nugent, 
advises North Carolina suffrag- 
ists, 60. 

Sommer, Clemens, elected Director, 
State Art Society, 130. 

South, Stanley A., attends flag 
presentation, Wilmington, 304; 
attends meeting, Society of 
American Archaeology, 452; at- 
tends Southeastern Archaeologi- 
cal Conference and Conference 
on Historic Archaeology, Gaines- 
ville, 123; completes survey of 
Fort Fisher, 124; discovers home 
site of David Caldwell, 138; ob- 
serves underwater archeology 
demonstration, reports on meth- 
od to clean iron artifacts, 123; 
reports progress, Brunswick 
Town State Historic Site, 304, 


451-452; serves as Archeologist, 
Brunswick Town, 594; serves 
as faculty member, Seminar on 
American Culture, 452; to have 
charge of arrangements, Confer- 
ence on Historic Archaeology, 
Macon, 123. 

South Builds, The, by Edward and 
Elizabeth Waugh, discussed, 212. 

South Dakota, State of, sues State 
of North Carolina, 527. 

South Dakota v. North Carolina, 
192 U. S. 286 (1904), cited, 527. 

South in American History, The, 
by William B. Hesseltine and 
David L. Smiley, discussed, 212. 

Southampton County, area affect- 
ed by Nat Turner insurrection, 
4 


Southern Citizen (Asheboro), 1836- 
1844, microfilm copies of, avail- 
able, 120. 

Southern Historical Collection, 
staff members of, attend Arch- 
ives and Manuscripts meeting, 
443. 

“Southern hospitality,” accorded 
Yankees in Lincolnton, 504. 
Southern Life in Fiction, by Jay 

B. Hubbell, discussed, 212. 

Southern Regional Education 
Board: Ten Years of Regional 
Cooperation in Higher Educa- 
tion, The, received, 147. 

Southern Telescope (Greensboro), 
1837, filmed for Newspaper 
Microfilm Project, 444. 

Southern Workman, The, praises 
North Carolina’s Negro educa- 
tional program, 379. 

Spaulding, C. C., leads in Negro 
education program, 368. 

Spence, Mrs. Joe T., elected officer, 
Pasquotank society, 315. 

Spence, Thomas H., reads paper, 
western historical meeting, 315. 

Spencer, Colin, elected Third Vice- 
President, Moore County Histor- 
ical Association, 457. 

Spencer, Mrs. Cornelia Phillips, 
comments on Salisbury raid, 
358; mentioned, 85n, 227. 

Spiritual Therapy, by Richard K. 
Young and Albert L. Meiburg, 
discussed, 210. 

Spiro, Robert H., Jr., appointed 
Dean, Mercer University, 128. 
Stacy, Horace, casts deciding vote, 
suffrage issue, supports Warren 
proposal, woman suffrage issue, 

188. 
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Stallings, Robert L., Jr., accepts 
gift for New Bern, 136. 

Stanback, Jeffrey F., re-elected 
Vice-President, Society of Coun- 
ty and Local Historians, 135; 
serves as program chairman, 
Flora MacDonald marker unveil- 
ing, 142. 

Stanback, Mrs. William C., assists 
in reviewing North Carolina 
nonfiction, 208. 

Stanley, J. Winfield, edits The 
Tidewater Rambler, 461. 

Stanley, James A., reviews Chero- 
kees at the Crossroads, 275. 

Stanly, John Wright, collection of 
belonging, presented to New 
Bern group, 604. 

Stanly County Historical Society, 
sponsors furnishings for Kron 
House, 314. 

Stanton, Edwin M., issues order 
that Johnston-Sherman terms 
are disallowed, 524; reports on 
war to Congress, 22. 

Stanton, William, condemned by 
Deep River Meeting, 333. 

Star (Raleigh), publishes news of 
Nat Turner Insurrection, 1-18, 
passim. 

State Board of Health, inventory 
of records of, revised, 122; rec- 
ords of, inventoried, 300. 

State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, endorses woman suffrage, 
178. 

State Library, new building for, 
planned, 588. 

State Personnel Department, rec- 
ords of, inventoried, 300. 

State Ports Authority, records of, 
inventoried, 122, 300. 

State Records of South Carolina: 
Extracts from the Journals of 
the Provincial Congresses of 
South Carolina, 1775-1776, The, 
edited by W. Edwin Hemphill 
and Wylma Anne Wates, review- 
ed, 421. 

State Records Section, services of, 
listed, 300, 591. 

Statesville, occupied by Stoneman’s 
troops, 500, 501. 

Stearns, Raymond Phineas, his 
Mark Catesby: The Colonial Au- 
dubon, reviewed, 579. 

Stem, Thad, Jr., his The Perennial 
Almanac, discussed, 210; his 
“Review of North Carolina Fic- 
tion, 1959-1960,” 199-208; “read- 
ers” and “writers” discussed by, 
199-200; serves as Vice Chair- 


man, North Carolina Creative 
Writers Conference, 606; speaks 
at meeting, Literary and His- 
torical Association, 132. 

Stenhouse, James A., visited by 
Clement Silvestro, 298. 

Stephen Foster Story, The, by Paul 
Green, discussed, 206. 

Stephens, George M., reads paper, 
western historical meeting, 315. 
Stephenson, Mrs. George D., serves 
as President, Littleton College 

Memorial Association, 605. 

Stephenson, Gilbert T., introduces 
speaker, Northampton County 
meeting, 457; presents life 
memberships, Literary and His- 
torical Association, 132; resigns 
from Carolina Charter Tercen- 
tenary Commission, 294. 

Stern, Fritz, his History 3, receiv- 
ed, 148. 

Stevenson, R. L., elected Treasurer, 
Perquimans County group, 603. 
Stevenson, Lionel, his The English 

Novel, discussed, 214. 

Stick, David, his Graveyard of 
the Atlantic, mentioned, 219; 
speaks to group touring Dare 
County, 461. 

Stokely, Mrs. Wilma Dykeman, 
writes article on Vance Birth- 
place, 596. 

Stokes, Durward T., his article, 
“Nathaniel Rochester in North 
Carolina,” 467-481. 

Stone, Edward, his exhibits build- 
ing wins praise, 231. 

Stoneman, George, alters route at 
Boone, 39; biographical note on, 
526n; decides raid is finished, 
503;  deports camp-following 
Negroes, 163; fails to liberate 
inmates of Salisbury Prison, 
350; finds Salisbury undefended, 
355; goes to Tennessee, 507; his 
forces brutal to Boone residents, 
37-38; his men burn and pillage, 
172; his objectives, cited, 525; 
made Commander of the District 
of East Tennessee, 25; makes 
headquarters at Schaub home, 
172; makes official report, 355; 
moves into Statesville, 500; 
moves to Wilkesboro, 149; orders 
Palmer to stop burning, 505; 
picture of, facing 21; picture 
of, with staff, facing 25; re- 
ceives orders, 25; receives orders 
to “cease fire,” 515; reports to 
Thomas, 27, 501; sketch of his 
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military career, 23-24; uses 
“total warfare” strategy, 525. 

Stoneman’s Raid, effects of, sum- 
marized, 525-526; ends in North 
Carolina, 524; sets “neighbor 
against neighbor,” 20; termed 
“total war,” 19. 

Stonewall Jackson, by Jonathan 
Daniels, discussed, 203-204; re- 
ceives AAUW Juvenile Litera- 
ture Award, 132. 

Story, T. E., serves as President, 
Wilkes County Historical Socie- 
ty, 142. 

Stover, John F., his American Rail- 
roads, reviewed, 581. 

Stowe, B. G., re-elected Treasurer, 
Wayne County Historical Socie- 
ty, 455. 

Stowe, Dalton, serves as Historian, 
Gaston Society, 312. 

Strange, Robert, his Honeguski, or 
big Cherokee Chief, reviewed, 


Street, Julia Montgomery, her 
Candle Love Feast, discussed, 
201; serves as Secretary, North 
Carolina Creative Writers Con- 
ference, 606. 

Strong, Ludlow, elected Treasurer, 
Lower Cape Fear Historical 
Society, 605. 

Stroupe, Henry S., appointed Di- 
rector of Graduate Studies, 
Wake Forest College, 309; serves 
as part-time professor, Wake 
Forest College, 454. 

Stumpf, Vernon O., joins history 
faculty, Meredith College, 601. 
Suffrage, granted to males only, 

45. 


Suffragists, advertise cause, 52-53; 
appeal to 1915 North Carolina 
legislature, 54; hold State Con- 
vention, 59; lobby for bill, 55; 
speak at joint hearing, General 
Assembly, 56 sponsor State 
Fair booth, 59; stage first pa- 
rade, 51. 

Sugg, Redding, S., Jr., his The 

outhern egional Education 

Board: Ten Years of Regional 
Cooperation in Higher Educa- 
tion, received, 147. 

Summerell, E. H. M., calls Salis- 
bury a “Tory-Nest,” writes ac- 
count of Stoneman’s raid, 168. 

Summerell, Mrs. John, hides fami- 
ly valuables, 351. 

Surfeit of Honey, A, by Russell 
Lynes, mentioned, 

Susan B. Anthony Amendment, 


ratification of, 183; 
for ratification, 176. 

Swain, David . biography of, 
needed, 226; comments on Na- 
thaniel Rochester, 481; mention- 
ed in Garrett’s diary, 386, 386n, 
393, 394. 

Swain, Joseph, testifies at New 
Garden Yearly Meeting, 332. 
Swain, Nathaniel, testifies at New 
Garden Yearly Meeting, 332. 
Swalin, Benjamin F., serves as Di- 
rector, Symphony Society, 134; 
— on panel, “Music Day,” 


submitted 


Swansboro Historical Association, 
meets with Carteret and Onslow 
groups, 603; organized, 456. 

Sweet, John, condemned by Deep 
River Meeting, 333. 


T 


Tales from the Manchaca Hills: 
The Unvarnished Memoirs of a 
Texas Gentlewoman, Mrs. Edna 
Turley Carpenter, received, 147; 
reviewed, 284. 

Taliaferro, Mrs. Theo Liipfert, 
presents collection for Old Sa- 
lem Museum, 137. 

Tally, Mrs. J. O., Jr., elected Vice- 
President, Society for Preserva- 
tion of Antiquities, gives “Min- 
ute Man” report, Society for the 
Preservation of Antiquities, 131; 
serves as Chairman, Committee 
on the Arts, Charter Commis- 
sion, 117, 293. 

Talpalar, Morris, his The Sociology 
» cena Virginia, reviewed, 


Talton, Hardy, serves on commit- 
tee to secure schoolhouse for Ay- 
cock Birthplace, 597. 

Tarboro Free Press, reports on 
Nat Turner case, 16. 

Tarleton (Banastre), defeats Lee’s 
Legion, 336. 

Tarlton, W. S., appointed to His- 
toric American Buildings Sur- 
vey Advisory Board, National 
Park Service, 592; attends Kins- 
ton meeting, Governor Richard 
Caswell Memorial, Commission, 
122; attends Manassas re-enact- 
ment, 587; attends meeting, 
Caswell Memorial Commission, 
Raleigh, 301; attends meetings, 
Historic Bath Commission, 118, 
123; attends meeting, North 
Carolina Garden Clubs, attends 
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meeting, Southeastern Museums 
Conference, 123; attends New 
York meeting, Association of 
Historic Site Administrators, 
301; attends planning session, 
Aycock museum, 597; attends 
San Francisco meeting, Ameri- 
ean Association for State and 
Local History, 592; attends 
Southern Pines meeting, Travel 
Council of North Carolina, 123; 
checks restoration progress, 
Bath, checks restoration prog- 
ress, Bennett Place, 301; confers 
with C. West Jackson, 123; 
makes trip to Bath, 592; meets 
with Bennett Place Memorial 
Commission, 300; meets with 
Bentonville Battleground Advis- 
ory Committee, 592; plans dedi- 
cation, Alamance Battleground, 
plans dedication, Vance Birth- 
place site, 301; prepares long- 
range development plan, Caswell 
Memorial, 316; presents candi- 
dates for awards, San Francisco 
meeting, 592; presents slide- 
lecture, staff of Department of 
Archives and History, 301; re- 
ports formal openings of Ala- 
mance Museum-Visitor Center 
and Zebulon B. Vance Birthplace, 
446; represents Department, 
Fayetteville marker unveilings, 
602; represents Department, un- 
veiling of Jim Thorpe marker, 
123; serves as member of Coun- 
cil and Regional Chairman of 
Merit Awards Committee, 592; 
speaks at MHalifav Resolves 
ceremonies, 455; speaks on his- 
tory of sports, Washington meet- 
ing, speaks to Colonial Dames, 
Raleigh, speaks to Wake County 
Schoolmasters Club, Millbrook, 
301; visits Fort Fisher State 
Historie Site, 303; visits Town 
Creek Indian Mound project, 301. 

Tart, John, contributes labor, Ay- 
cock Birthplace, 451. 

Taylor, A. Elizabeth, her article, 
“The Woman Suffrage Move- 
ment in North Carolina,” Part I, 
45-62; concluded, 173-189. 

Taylor, Bill, serves as summer 

ide, Fort Fisher State Historic 
ite, 596. 

Taylor, Mrs. J. Arthur, serves as 

—_ Congressional Union, 


Taylor, John R., encourages collec- 


tion of portraits of residents of 
colonial New Bern, 604 

Taylor, R. S., Jr., serves as Chair- 
man, Friends of Moravian Music 
Foundation, 318. 

Taylorsville, court records there 
destroyed by Yankee troops, 
505; occupied by Stoneman’s 
forces, 505-506. 

Tazewell, Littleton Waller, U. S. 
Senator, mentioned, 490. 

Tennet, Charles G., presents Thom- 
as Wolfe Memorial Trophy, 138. 

Tennessee, divided during Civil 
War, 29; ratifies woman suffrage 
amendment, 188. 

Territorial Papers of the United 
States, Volume XXV, The Terri- 
tory of Florida, 188}- 1839, The, 
received, 147; reviewed, 436. 

Thackston, James, patriot, men- 
tioned, 472, 473 

They Have Topped the Mountain, 
by Clara A. Wootton, reviewed, 
114 


Thibaut, John W., his The Social 
Psychology of Groups, discussed, 


Third North Carolina Mounted 
Volunteer Infantry, composition, 
of, 40. 

This Was My Valley, by Fred M. 
Burnett, reviewed, 319. 

Thomas, Mrs. Charles, on program, 
Caswell County meeting, 140. 
Thomas, Jesse B., U. S. Senator, 

mentioned, 489. 

Thomas, William Holland, forces 
of, guard mountain passes, 32. 
Thomas Overton Moore: A Con- 
federate Governor, by Claude 
Hunter Moore, reviewed, 110. 
Thomas Polk House, efforts to pre- 

serve, 316. 

Thomas Wolfe, by C. Hugh Hol- 
man, discussed, 212. 

Thomas Wolfe: An Introduction 
and Interpretation, by Richard 
Walser, reviewed, 414. 

Thomas Wolfe Memorial Trophy, 
awarded to The Asheville Citi- 
zen, 460; presented to Luther 
Robinson, 138. 

Thompson, Mrs. A. P., reports on 
Tea Room, 457. 

Thompson, E. Bruce, reviews A 
History of the United States 
from. the Age of Exploration to 
1865, 438. 

Thompson, Edgar, speaks at Dur- 
ham-Orange and Bennett Place 
meeting, 140. 
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Thompson, Ella Graves, speaks at 
Caswell County meeting, 140. 
Thompson, Leonard M., serves as 

Visiting Professor, Common- 


wealth Studies Center, 310. 
Thompson, William R., joins social 
studies faculty, East Carolina 
College, 600. 
Thoreau, Henry David, mentioned, 
73. 


Thornbrough, Edward, disowned 
by New Garden Meeting, 328. 
Thornbrough, Gayle, her Indiana 
Election Returns, 1816-1851, re- 

ceived, 147. 

Thorne, Dorothy Gilbert, her 
“North Carolina Friends and 
the Revolution,” 323-340. 

Thornton, Mary, attends appro- 
priations hearing, Charter Com- 
mission, 441. 

Thorpe, Jim, marker unveiled in 
honor of, 123. 

Three Against Lincoln: Murat 
Halstead Reports the Caucuses 
of 1860, by William B. Hessel- 
tine, reviewed, 108. 

Thyatira Presbyterian Church, 
visited on Rowan County tour, 
139. 

Tidewater Rambler, The, publish- 
ed, 461. 

Tillson, Davis, guards Stoneman’s 
forces from rear, 31. 

Times, The (Greensboro), 1856- 
1868, microfilm copies of, avail- 
able, 120. 

Tingley, Donald, serves as Visiting 
Professor, Appalachian State 
Teachers College, 600. 

Tischendorf, Alfred, has articles 
published, 311; his Great Britain 
and Mexico in the Era of Porfirio 
Diaz, published, 455; receives 
grant, Duke Social Science Re- 
search Council, 310. 

Tobacco and Americans, by Robert 
K. Heiman, received 148, review- 
ed, 290. 

Todd, Richard C., reviews The 
Power of the Purse: A History 
of American Public Finance, 
1776-1790, 433. 

Todd, Mrs. Sue R., returns to work, 
Hall of History, 597. 

Tongue of Fire, by Ernest Frankel, 
discussed, 204-205. 

Town Creek Indian Mound State 
Historic Site, burial house being 
constructed there, 301-302; com- 
pleted, 448-449; burial house 
there of Peedee Period, 594-595; 


visitation to, given, 302, 449, 
595; Visitor Center-Museum, 
planned for, 592; excavated, 595. 

Townsend, Samuel, assists in build- 
ing exhibits, 306; attends meet- 
ing, Southeastern Museums Con- 
ference, 125. 

Townsend, William, Perquimans 
Meeting records complaint 
against, 325. 

Trail to Oklahoma, by Jim Booker, 
discussed, 202. 

Traphill, community of, toured by 
Wilkes historical group, 458. 
Transylvania Chorus and Orches- 
— performs Civil War music, 


Trinity College Historical Society, 
studies Negro in Durham, 363. 
Trueblood, Caleb, condemned by 

Pasquotank Meeting, 332. 

Trueblood, Daniel, condemned by 
Pasquotank Meeting, 332. 

Trueblood, Fisher, condemned by 
Pasquotank Meeting, 332. 

Trueblood, Joseph, condemned by 
Pasquotank Meeting, 332. 

Truman, (Harry S.), quoted on 
“modern art,” 239. 

Tryon, Anthony, honored at re- 
ception, 125. 

Tryon Palace Commission, budget 
for, 588; holds meeting, 119; 
holds plenary meeting, New 
Bern, 442. 

Tryon Palace Restoration, audi- 
torium there, completed, 140. 

Tryon Palace Trifle, or Eighteenth 
Century Cookery, Etc., available 
for purchase, 140. 

Tucker, Glenn, his Hancock: The 
Superb, discussed, 213; review- 
ed, 107. 

Tucker, Glenn M., visits Fort Fish- 
er State Historic Site, 303. 

Turner, Nat, capture of, 15; de- 
scription of, 3-4. 

Turner, Robert K., Jr., his Letters 
of a New Market Cadet: Beverly 
Stanard, reviewed, 572. 

Twitty, Mrs. Henry F., writes pa- 
geant for Warrenton ceremonies, 
458. 

Tyler, John E., elected Historian, 
Bertie historical group, 139; 
speaks on restoration of “Hope,” 
459. 


U 


Ubbelohde, Carl, his The Vige-Ad- 
miralty Courts and the American 
Revolution, reviewed, 97. 
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Udall, Stewart, appoints W. S. 
Tarlton to Advisory Board, Na- 
tional Park Service, 592. 

Umstead, Mrs. William B., inau- 
gural gown of, exhibited, 305. 

Underground, operates for fugi- 
tives during Civil War, 33-34. 

Unguarded Moments, by Zoe Kin- 
caid Brockman, discussed, 210. 

Union County Historical Society, 
holds meeting, 604. 

U.S.S. “North Carolina,” relics of, 
offered to Hall of History, 126. 
Universities: Commonwealth and 
American, by Oliver C. Carmich- 

ael, discussed, 215. 

University of Kentucky, rifle squad 
of, performs at Vance Birthplace 
dedication, 448. 

University of North Carolina, 
amusement of students there, 
89n, 90n; campus of, described, 
91n; chapel services of, describ- 
ed, 241; curriculum of, in 1798, 
257n; described by Battle, 64- 
65; faculty members of History 
Department attends Archives 
and Manuscripts meeting, 443; 
graduates of, in 1851, listed, 
555-556; students’ bathing facili- 
ties, described, 82. 

University of North Carolina 
Press, contributes to spread of 
State’s history, 220. 

“Unto These Hills,” sponsored by 
a Historical Association, 

Utley, Benton, mentioned, 79n, 91, 
91n. 


v 


Valentiner, W. R., serves as Direc- 
tor, Detroit Museum, 231. 

Vance, David, slaves owned by, 596. 

Vance, R. B., captured by Federals, 
517; mentioned, 519; placed in 
command, East Tennessee, 517. 

Vance, Zebulon B., accuses Jeffer- 
son Davis of victimizing Garrett, 
71-72; biography of. needed, 226; 
concerned about Salisbury pris- 
oners, 349; endorses Beaure- 
gard’s appeal to Charlotte citi- 
zens, 351; gets complaint of 
deserters in mountain area, 518; 
letter to, 514; quarrel with 
Davis, mentioned, 68, 71; trans- 
fers records and military sup- 
plies, 352; writes Confederate 
Secretary of War Seddon, 517. 

Vance, Mrs. Zebulon B., victimized 
by Stoneman’s troops, 501. 


Van Hecke, John R., joins staff, 
Archives Division, 590. 

Van Noppen, Mrs. Ina W., her ar- 
ticle, “The Significance of Stone- 
man’s Last Raid,” Part I, 19-44; 
Part II, 149-172; Part III, 341- 
361; concluded, 500-526. 

Van Tassel, David D., his Record- 
ing America’s Past: An Inter- 
pretation of the Development of 
Historical Studies in America, 
received, 147; reviewed, 578. 

Vara Herring Loan Fund, present- 
ed to North Carolina Wesleyan 
College, 606. 

Vaughan, Henry B., criticized by 
Whig, 9. 

Vaughn’s Cavalry, C.S.A., move- 
ments of, cited, 511. 

Venters, Mrs. Harry, serves as 
Chaplain, Onslow County Histor- 
ical Society, 137. 

Vestal, John, disowned by Cane 
Creek Meeting, 328. 

Vestal, William, disowned by Cane 
Creek Meeting, 328. 

Vesuvius Iron Furnace, fired by 
Yankee battalion, 505. 

Vice-Admiralty Courts and the 
American Revolution, The, by 
Carl Ubbelohde, reviewed, 97. 

Virginia State Library, its The 
British Public Record Office, re- 
viewed, 278. 


W 


WBTV, presents preview of Civil 
War music, 587. 

Wade, Charles B., Jr., announces 
plans for Salem Museum, 137. 
Wagner, Paul, presents slide-lec- 
ture, Catawba County meeting, 

601. 

Wagner, William, reports on raid, 
Western North Carolina, 159- 
161. 

Wagstaff, Henry M., called “pro- 
fessional historian,” 219. 

Wake Forest College, offers grad- 
uate study appointments, 309- 
310; trustees of, establish Divi- 
sion of Graduate Studies, 309. 

Wales, Mrs. Maude Rankin, tri- 
bute paid to, 312. 

Walker, Alexander McDonald, his 
New Hanover County Court 
Minutes, Part 3, 1786-1793, re- 
viewed, 417. 

Walker, Mrs. Bonnie, serves as 
judge, Goldsboro Junior His- 
torian Exhibits, 452. 

Walker, Hal Hammer, elected 
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President, Randolph County His- 
torical Society, 459. 

Walker, John Williams, U. S. Sen- 
ator, mentioned, 488, 489. 

Walker, Marshall, carries news of 
Lee’s surrender, 505. 

“Walker Pamphlet,” mentioned, 
1 


Wallace, Mrs. Carolyn A., has ar- 
ticle in North Carolina Libraries, 
298 


Wallace, Mrs. Lillian Parker, an- 
nounces additions to Meredith 
faculty, 601; attends meetings, 
American Historical Association, 
309; on program, Southern His- 
torical Association, 128. 

Waller, James I., serves on Advis- 
ory Committee, Municipal Rec- 
ords, 122. 

Walser, Richard, edits Eoneguski, 
or The Cherokee Chief, 564; his 
Picturebook of Tar Heel Authors, 
revised and enlarged, 126; his 
The Poems of Governor Thomas 
Burke, published, 598; his 
Thomas Wolfe: An Introduction 
and Interpretation, reviewed, 
414 reads Lefler’s presidential 
address, Literary and Historical 
Association, 132, 190; reviews 
“Porte Crayon”: The Life of 
David Hunter Strother, 424. 

Walter, Clark, contributes John 
Wright Stanly items to New 
Bern Foundation, 604. 

Walters, B. C., resigns from News- 
paper Microfilm Project, 444. 
Walton, Robert C., joins history 
faculty, Duke University, 601. 
War Cry of the South, by Frank 

Landing, discussed, 204. 

War in the Modern World, by The- 
odore Ropp, discussed, 213. 
Ward, Hallett S., opposes woman 

suffrage, 180. 

Wardlaw, Jack, his Inside Secrets 
of Selling, discussed, 214. 

Ware, Charles Crossfield, his Hook- 
erton History published, 144; 
his Pamlico Profile, published, 
462; presents report, Wilson so- 
ciety meeting, 314; reviews 
They Have Topped the Moun- 
tain, 115; speaks at Wilson 
County historical meeting, 136. 

Warren, Lindsay C., opposes fed- 
eral amendment, woman suf- 
frage, proposes postponement of 
suffrage bill, 187. 


Warren, Mary Cline, elected Sec- 
retary, Lower Cape Fear His- 
torical Society, 605. 

Warren, W. Calvin, exhibits anti- 
que firearms, 604. 

Warren Guards and Warren Rifles, 
memorial services held for Civil 
War departure of, 458. 

Watauga County, residents. of, 
badly treated by Stoneman’s 
forces, 38-44. 

Watauga River, action near, de- 
scribed, 34, 

Waters, Mrs. Martha B., resigns 
position, Division of Publica- 
tions, 598. 

Waterside Theater, damaged by 
Hurricane Donna, 118, 128. 

Wates, Wylma Anne, her The 
State Records of South Caro- 
lina: Extracts from the Journals 
of the Provincial Congresses of 
South Carolina, 1775-1776, re- 
viewed, 421. 

Watkins, Gertrude, lectures on suf- 
frage in North Carolina, 61. 
Watson, James, Revolutionary hero, 

mentioned, 470. 

Watson, James W., participates in 
marker unveilings, 602. 

Watson, Richard L., Jr., announces 
Duke faculty appointments, 601; 
co-edits Interpreting and Teach- 
ing American History, 454; to 
eo-edit Durham County history, 
140 


Watts, A. D., opposes ratification, 
suffrage bill, 183. 

Waugh, Edward, his The South 
Builds, discussed, 212. 

Waugh, Elizabeth, her The South 
Builds, discussed, 212. 

Way of the World (Greensboro), 
1862-1864, filmed for Newspaper 
Microfilm Project, 444. 

Wayland, J. P., his The German 
Element in the Shenandoah Val- 
ley, cited, 221. 

Wayne County Historical Society, 
holds meeting, 317; sponsors 
tour, 141. 

We Made Peace With Polio, by 
Luther Robinson, discussed, 211. 

Weekly News, The (New Bern), 
1853-1854, microfilm copies of, 
available, 121. 

Weekly Sentinel (Raleigh), 1866- 
1876, microfilm copies of, avail- 
able, 121. 
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Weeks, Lena Pittman, her Beauty 
and Truth, discussed, 210. 

Weeks, Stephen B., called “profes- 
sional historian,” expresses opin- 
ion of North Carolina historians, 
219; gives opinion of Archibald 
D. Murphey, 217; mentioned, 
363. 

Weil, Gertrude, elected President, 
League of Women Voters, 189; 
elected president, suffrage league, 
179; rallies forces to ratify suf- 
frage bill, 184; re-elected presi- 
dent, suffrage league, 182. 

Well, Mary: Civil War Letters of 
a Wisconsin Volunteer, by Mar- 
garet Brobst Roth, received, 148; 
reviewed, 287. 

Wellman, Manly Wade, his Ap- 
pomattox Road, discussed, 202; 
his The County of Gaston: Two 
Centuries of a North Carolina 
Region, published, 605; his The 
County of Warren, discussed, 
211; his Harpers Ferry: Prize 
of War, received, 147; reviewed, 
424; his The Rebel Songster, dis- 
cussed, 212. 

Western North Carolina Historical 
Association, co-sponsors dedica- 
tion, Vance Birthplace, 302; 
holds meetings, 138, 315, 460; 
launches drive to furnish Vance 
Birthplace, 124. 

Western North Carolina Patriotic 
Societies, Liaison Committee of, 
holds meeting, 306. 

Wheeler, John H., his Historical 
Sketches of North Carolina, men- 
tioned, 218. 

Whicker, Mrs. Brenda C., joins 
a. Division of Publications, 


Whipt ’em Everytime: The Diary 
of Bartlett Yancey Malone, edit- 
ed by William Whatley Pierson, 
mentioned, 456; reviewed, 418. 

Whistle Punk of Camp 15, by Glen 
Rounds, discussed, 202. 

White, Donald H., employed as 
Archivist I, County Records Sec- 
tion, 445; leaves staff, Division 
of Archives and Manuscripts, 

90 


White, Thomas, hides in potato 
hole, during Battle of Guilford 
Courthouse, 336. 

White, Tom, speaks at ground- 
breaking for Legislative Build- 
ing, 303. 

White, W. C., reviews An Essay 
on Caleareous Manures, 574. 


White, Mrs. Walter N., elected of- 
ficer, Burke society, 313. 

“White Supremacy,” crusades of 
1898 and 1900, cited, 527. 

Whitehall, site of battle of, visited 
on Wayne tour, 141. 

— Alfred North, quoted, 

Whitener, D. J., presides at meet- 
ing, Literary and Historical As- 
sociation, 133; reviews Hugene 
Clyde Brooks: Educators and 
Public Servant, 414; serves as 
Chairman, committee on State 
and local history, 296, 442. 

Whitfield, J. Vivian, serves as 
Chairman, Committee on Com- 
memorative Events, Charter 
Commission, 117. 

Whitley, Adam J., Jr., hears Ben- 
tonville budget request, 450. 
Why the North Won the Civil War, 
Essays by Richard N. Current, 
T. Harry Williams,, Norman A. 
Graebner, David Donald and 
David M. Potter, edited by 
David Donald, received, 147; re- 

viewed, 425. 

Whyte, Alexander F., speaks for 
woman suffrage, 182. 

Wilborn, Mrs. Elizabeth W., her 
Civil War Pictures, published, 
599; reviews Herbs, Hoecakes 
and Husbandry: The Daybook of 
A Planter of the Old South, 428. 

Wiley, Bell I., reviews Well, Mary: 
Civil War Letters of a Wiscon- 
sin Volunteer, 288. 

Wiley, Calvin H., biography of, 
needed, 226. 

Wilfong, James, speaks on history 
of Wilfong Rock House, 601. 
Wilkes County Historical Society, 
holds historical tour, 142; holds 
meeting, 312; tours Traphill 

community, 458. 

Wilkesboro, invaded by Stoneman, 
149-150. 

Willard, Frances, lectures in North 
Carolina, 47. 

William T. Dortch House, visited 
on Wayne County tour, 141. 
Williams, Mrs. Betty Vaiden, ap- 
pointed to Golden Jubilee Com- 
mittee, Folklore Society, 134. 
Williams, Mrs. H. P., attends budg- 

et hearing, 440. 

Williams, H. S., appeals for women 
to have vote, 180; sponsors rati- 
fication resolution, woman suf- 
frage, 188 
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Williams, John, testifies at New 
Garden Yearly Meeting, 332. 
Williams, Richard, cares for 
wounded British soldier, 339. 
Williams, T. Harry, his Americans 
at War: The Development of the 
American Military System, re- 
viewed, 105; his Why the North 
Won the Civil War, received, 

147, reviewed, 425. 

Williams, Thomas Hill, U. S. Sen- 
ator, mentioned, 489. 

Williams, W. R., visits Division of 
Archives and Manuscripts, 444. 

Williamson, Chilton, his American 
Suffrage: From Property to 
Democracy, 1760-1860, received, 
147, reviewed, 435. 

Williamson, Hugh, his North Car- 
olina history, discussed, 218. 
Williamson, Joel, appointed In- 
structor, University of North 

Carolina, 126. 

Willowdale Cemetery, visited on 
Wayne County tour, 141. 

Wilmerding, Lucius, Jr., his James 
Monroe: Public Claimant, re- 
ceived, 147; reviewed, 279. 

Wilmington, ceremonies held there, 
for return of U. S. Flag, 295; 
musicians from, perform on 
“Music Day,” 129; rebellious 
slaves lynched there, 16; report- 
ed under martial law, 10. 

Wilson, David S., employed tem- 
te State Records staff, 
300. 

Wilson, Elmina Foster, writes 
about Battle of Guilford Court- 
house, 338. 

Wilson, Joseph, condemned by Deep 
River Meeting, 328. 

Wilson, Louis R., supports ratifi- 
cation, woman suffrage bill, 185. 

Wilson: The Struggle for Neutral- 
ity, 1914-1915, by Arthur S. 
Link, reviewed, 582. 

Wilson, Woodrow, wires Thomas 
A Bickett on suffrage issue, 
184. 

Wilson County Historical Society, 
holds meeting, 136, 313 

Winborne, J. Wallace, presides at 
Ehringhaus portrait unveiling, 
296. 

Winborne, Stanley, opposes wom- 
an suffrage, 181. 

Winks, Robin W., his Canada and 
the United States: The Civil 
War Years, received, 147. 

Winslow, Francis E., attends Char- 
ter Commission meeting, Rocky 


Mount, 296; speaks to North- 
ampton County Historical So- 
ciety, 457; submits report to 
Governor Terry Sanford, 586; 
supports legislation requesting 
Charter Commission appropria- 
tion, 441; testifies before Com- 
mission on Reorganization of 
State Government, 293. 

Winslow, J. Emmett, presents Sen- 
ate bill for appropriations for 
Carolina Charter Commission, 
441, 585. 

Winslow, James E., serves as host, 

- Person County Historical So- 
ciety, 604. 

Winslow, Josiah, complained of, 
by Pasquotank Meeting, 326. 
Winston (Winston-Salem), invad- 
ed by Stoneman’s troops, 164- 

165. 

Winston, R. W., Jr., opposes wom- 
an suffrage, 174. 

With Sherman to the Sea: A 
Drummer’s Story of the Civil 
War, received, 148; reviewed, 
420. 


Witthoft, John, serves as faculty 
member, Seminar on American 
Culture, 452. 

Woman suffrage, bill for introduc- 
ed in State Senate, 47-48; de- 
nied by Constitution of 1868, 45. 

“Woman Suffrage Movement in 
North Carolina, The,” Part I, 
45-62; concluded, 173-189. 

Woman’s Club, of Raleigh, Fine 
Arts Department of, co-sponsors 
Currier and Ives Exhibit, 306. 

Woman’s College, University of 
North Carolina, records of, in- 
ventoried, 122. 

Wood, Benjamin, disowned by Pas- 
quotank Meeting, 326. 

“Wood Grove,” home of Thomas 
Cowan, visited on tour, 139. 

Woodard, John R., Jr., joins staff, 
Archives Section, Division of 
Archives and Manuscripts, 590. 

Woodard, Thomas H., presides at 
Wilson County meeting, 136; re- 
signs as President, Wilson Coun- 
ty Historical Society, 313. 

Woodward, C. Vann, his The Bur- 
den of Southern History, review- 
ed, 103. 

Woodworth, G. Wallace, to advise 
Moravian Music Foundation, 
143. 


Wooten, Frank M., serves as Pres- 
ident, Pitt County Historical So- 
ciety, 604. 
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Wootten, Walter R., reports on 
Alamance Battleground proj- 
ect, reports on visitation, Ala- 
mance Battleground site, 301. 

Wootton, Clara A., her They Have 
Topped the Mountain, reviewed, 


114. 

World War I, effects suffrage 
movement, 176-177. 

Worth, Mrs. Hal, elected Secre- 
tar-Treasurer, Randolph County 
Historical Society, 459. 

Wright, John, disowned by New 
Garden Meeting, 328. 

Wright, Lenoir C., receives grant, 
Carnegie Foundation, 127. 

Wright, Micajah, disowned by New 
Garden Meeting, 328. 

Wynne, Mrs. Vella A., elected Sec- 
retary, Martin County Historical 
Society, 457. 


Y 


Yadkin and Catawba Journal (Sal- 
isbury), 1828-1834, microfilm 
copies of, available, 121. 

Yarbrough, Adward S., on pro- 
oo. Caswell County meeting, 


Yearns, Wilfred Buck, his The 
Confederate Congress, reviewed, 
106; reviews John C. Calhoun, 
Opportunist: A Reappraisal, 568. 

Yeats, William Butler, story about, 
201. 

Younce, W. H., writes of Kirk’s 
raids, 40, 41; writes of Union 
sympathizers, 35-36. 

Young, Richard K., his Spiritual 
Therapy, discussed, 210. 

Young, Mrs. Virginia Durant, 
tours North Carolina for woman 
suffrage, 46. 


Z 


Zebulon B. Vance Birthplace State 
Historie Site, brochure, complet- 
ed, 592. 

Zebulon B. Vance Birthplace State 
Historic Site, dedicated, 448; ded- 
ication plans made for, 302; fea- 
tured in New York Times article, 
595; funds allocated for devel- 
opment of, 446; future plans for 
restoration there, discussed, 448; 
reports on, 124, 138; restoration 
of house there, completed, 302; 
two log buildings added to, 595. 
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